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| | THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER |] 



























I —His Relation to Industry 


There are three basic divisions of business activities: 


1. Production activities. 

2. - Distribution activities. 

3. Activities to reduce exp2nditure of effort 
and facilitate the op rations of production 
and‘ distribution. 


These three phases-or ovsiness operations are interdependent. 

~ Without the activities;of the chird,profit could not be written on 

the right side of the ledger, production could not be purged of waste- 

.. . ful-effort and the expense of distribution could not be brought 
down to the requisite level for che economic needs of commerce. 


Into this third division fells the major part of the work of the 
engineer—a work of incalculable value to industry. 


His plans, designs and constructions; his selection of locations, 
materials and methods have made possible greater production and 
quicker distribution—frequently ‘of so extensive a character that his 
fee has withered into an insignificant item of cost, when compared 
with the economies which have resulted from his counsel and efforts. 















The net profit on the investment for the counsel and services of 
a competent enginecring organization is too great to be overlooked 
by the concern that is planning a new factory, mill or power plant 
or extensions or alterations. On the correct engineering plans and 
development will hinge the possibilities for years of profitable 
operation as well as for economy in construction. 


J. EE. SIRRINE and COMPANY 


Engineers 
GREENVILLE 331 MADISON AVE. 
SOUTH CAROLINA NEW YORK CITY 
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Index your Records 
the way 
YOU want them 














CUT YOUR 
OWN 
INDEX TABS 


—the new kind, all gummed 
ready for use. 


INDEX TABs 





Suitable for any kind of Index— 
Books, Cards, Catalogs, or Ledgers— 
anywhere an Index is needed. Can 
be cut to any length desired. Sup- 
plied in six colors and four widths. 
Your Index can be 


Any Length—Any 
Width—Any Color 


—with pen or pencil written, typed or printed 
labels. 
RAND MAKUROWN INDEX TABS 


They cost little; are 
and ren- 


cut indexing cost in half. 
quickly and easi!y made and attached, 
der permanent service. 

So simple anyone can use them; 
no office should be without them. 

Sold by Stationers every) whe sre in 6-inch 
lengths and in. 3/16", yj", %”~, and 14” widths, 
in a variety of six colors. 

Ideal for every kind of indexing. 


so efficient 


Dept. G-4. 

THE RAND COMPANY 
Originators of the 
Visible Index 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches and Sales Agencies in Twenty Principal Cities. 

















BETTER THAN A 
GIFT OF MONEY 


is the gift of making money. A large part of that is the habit 
of saving, because having capital to work with is one of the 
first essentials of making money. 

If there are any young persons—your children, other rel- 
atives or friends—in whose success in life you are vitally 
interested, place in their hands this a gift of permanent 
value— 


- The Book of Thrift’ 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do With Your Savings 


because this new book by T.D. MacGregor is an inspiring 
and a good habit- forming one. ery one of its 350 pro- 
fusely illustrated pages is fullof stimulus to the ambitious. 
Being a composite o of the success experience of thousands in 
the past and present, it is a safe guide to the future success 
of those who read it and heed it 

Features of the book of inestimable value are the true 
stories of success through systematic saving and wise invest- 
ing, compound interest tables, and practical hints for saving 
in the home, the office, the factory and the farm. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 


All Bookstores, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave. New York 


CONVERSATIO 





WHAT TO SAY 
AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its ee ainment. 
Many happy quotations. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shake- 
Allin One Volume speare, for lecturers, writers, 

“ chers, and all public speakers 
—wWith New Pat- ‘“*s 


and readers, —for libraries, etc. 
ent Thumb-Notch shakespeare COMPLETE in one 
Index which 


thin paper volume for all ready- 
Guides Your Fin- 


reference purposes—Plays,Sonnets, 
Poems, Index, Glossary,etc. Bi- 
ger Instantly to 


ography and Notes by F.J.Furni- 
vall and John Munro. WITH A 





the VeryPlay You DECIDEDLY NEW FEATURE 
WwW t never before used in Shakespeare 
ant. _.—a patent thumb-notch index 

¥ which guides your finger INSTANTLY 


tothe very Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 
109 1 pages; 64 full-pageillustrations;type 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
in durablecloth, $2.50,carriage paid by us 
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vy NEW 


“in Shakespeare 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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BE PRIVATE SECRETARY 


Don’t be satisfied with small ‘Typewrite the 
New Way, write 80 to 100 wor y . “minute, get bet- 
ter position, bigss r A Thousands of New Way 
typists now ear 23 ‘0 $40 PER WEEK. 

Learn in 10 le: wah at home, in spare time. 
terference with regular work. loney eR it 
results are not satistac 


Typewrite the NEW Was 


new system based on \igmenastic. Finger 


Training, practicedaway from machine. 


day sho oe pocults, Send postal for 32 page 
BOOK FR Ex 

— Lewy Ne ow Way 
must bringyou amaz 
ing speed, perfect 
accuracy, increased 
salary. Write NOW 


The Tulloss School 
3277 College Hill 
Springfield - Ohio 


10 Easy 
Lessons 











Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycor+ 
STUDY respondence. 
(28th Yesr) Address 
e Ruiversity of Chicago 
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at heme by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free Trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 
leading Universities. Booklet 
free. Easy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 706, 12 E. 46th St, New York 


a g aha 





SHORT-STORY SRY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form$ 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by, 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for peeerers Li 7; pied 
150-page catalogue free, Pleasea 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENC E SCHOOL ~ 
Dr. wein Depte71 ' Springfield, Massy 





EXPERT 


AcCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. 
need them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Sooountes 
are earning $3, - to $10 Fed) geet. We train you ytd A oi 
re time for xaminations or executive accounting posi- 

a oiiine a bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from the ground up. Our course and service are under the 
supervision of illiam B. Castenholz, , Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Milnois, xs by a 
of C. P. A’s, including members of the American Institute of 
Recountints. low tuition fee y te pas. Write now for infor- 


matien and free book of Accountancy fac! 
LaSalle Extension University, ‘Dept. 752-H, C hicago 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’ 


Thoqeepde. of f i 








‘Become a Specialist in 


ccountancy’ 


Write today for particulars of the 
most unusual! course of its kindin existence, 
bow you pe ee get a thorough training in this 


Learn 

eg oy alg Re 

elec! . 

FREE BOOK tells just what you want ~y4-—-f “hddress sli 
international Accountants Society, Inc. 

Dept. 75 2626 S&S. Michigan Ave. 
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r Shortage of Zs 
a 75000 Coal Cars " 



















Shortage of i 
6 Million Workers 4 
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"& Shortage of 42 Million il 
a ‘Tons Bituminous Coal 









How Are You Meeting This Situation? 
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The staggering shortages of these three 
prime factors strike the very heart of all 
industrial operations:—the steam power 
plants of the country. 


And with no immediate prospects of more 
plentiful help or lower wages, or a marked 
improvement in the coal or car situation, 
the adoption of the Stowe Stoker is not only 
a great opportunity, but an actual necessity. 


The Stowe Stoker burns whatever kind of 
coal you are able to get—Eastern coal, 
Western,.coal, lignite, river anthracite or 
coke breeze. Not only that, but it burns 


less coal, and will produce for you more 
value per ton than any method of firing you 
may now be using! 


This is a service of conservation which will 
not only help your individual business, but 
the business of the whole nation as well. 


You ought to have Stowe Stokers in your 
plant right now. They’d save you an enor- 
mous amount of money and inconvenience, 
would probably pay for themselves the very 
first year, and, as one of our big users 
remarked, would be “as easy to take care of 
as the factory clock!” 





» 
; STOWE STOKER 


























Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 901 Oliver Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 504, 50 East 42nd St. 





We also manufacture the L-C Chain 
Grate Stoker—the natural-draft 
type for higher volatile coals—dom- 
inant in this field today. 






















recommendation without charge. 
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The Digest School and College Directory 


Literary Digest readers seeking educational advantages for their children will find in this section a comprehensive 
selection of Boarding Schools, Colleges and Vocational Schools. 
the institutions which interest them. The School Department continues to serve as it has for many years, 
parents and schools. We will gladly answer any inquiry and, if given full information, will make definite 








INARY 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. 
Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and \V ocal Music. 
school, home and gymnasium are each in sepaiate buildings. L: c j 
Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. 


Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. 


Extensive grounds. All sports. 


Live teachers. Upper and lower school. 


Domestic Science and 
Modern Languages. The 
Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 


50 pupils. 


For catalogue address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 16 Howard St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 








Whiting 
Hall 





all branches. 
emphasized. 





A Country Home School for Girls 


from eight to sixteen, affiliated with the best preparatory schools. 

wenty-six acres, new buildings, ideal location, high elevation—half-way 
between Boston and Worcester, near Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Out- 
door sleeping and class rooms, if desired. i 7 
Mistress of field games. 


Mr. Elbridge C. Whiting, Amherst, Yale; Mrs. Whiting, Wellesley, Principals 
14 Concord Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Teachers for 
Family life 


Individual care 
House mother. 











G 

Bradford Academy mun 

: Founded 1803, 

3 year course 

for college 

preparation. 
Two year 

course for 

High School 

25 acre campus, splendid 





graduates. 
equipment. 


Junior Academy 
Junior High School course covering 7th, 
th and 9th grades. Early application 
desirable. 
Miss Marion Coats. A.M.., Principal 
Box 170, Bradford, Mass. 


ED AMADUANDCUUDOUDOUCUUOESUOUDOOUEOUUSOOUELOUOTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Outdoor sports. 

Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


(Formerly Miss Guild and Miss Evans.) 1600 Beacon Street, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Home and day school for girls. 
Aucusta CHoaTeE, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal. 
HELEN ANDERSON SMITH, Associate Principal. 





CRUAAEERUULEREROAUGUECR UTD CUEER ESL ERETREELOES 


Address until Aug. 1st, 200 Commonwealth Ave.,Boston 





Mount 
Ida 


choo 


eminent Boston 





We send students to college on certificate. 
leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with competent instructors, with 
studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
ture, but the course otherwise is elective. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp, and pipe organ with 
masters. 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Excellent Secretarial"Course. - 
tume Design and Home Decoration. 


All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 


~TENACRE— 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and | 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The || 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE | 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate College for Women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B.degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 1ooacres. Catalog. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Co.eg, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


Practical, vocational, and business training for women. 
Resident and day pupils. 
Euphemia McClintock, M.A., Principal 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, after : 


Students take English or litera- 
All subjects count for diploma. 


No examination required. 


A finely equipped school. _ New building 


Courses in Business Management; Cos- 
Junior College Courses. 


historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 


Miles from 
Boston 


Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two years 
in college, iaking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 


For 1920-21, early appli- 


cation is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Send for New 
Year Book Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life. 





Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sepiember 23. 


2307 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 





Our readers are invited to correspond with 


ools for Girls and Colleges for Women 








ae | 





Lasell Seminary 


General Course 
Two or three years for high school graduates. 
Six years for grammar school graduates. Re- 
quired and elective work. Electives: Music, 
art, clocution, home economics, commercial 
branches and others. 

College Preparatory Course 
The usual course modified to meet the needs 
of each student. 

Home’Economics Course 
For home use or as a preliminary for normal 
work. 


Academic Music Course 
Two years course open to those who have a 
good foundation; prepares students to take 
the examinations for the Junior class at the 
first-class conservatories. 

Secretarial Training Course 
Two year course. 

Courses in Art and Elocution 
For the needs of thefindividual students con- 
cerned. 

Special Courses for Those Qualified 

For catalogue address 


LASELL SEMINARY 
103 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 














4 For Grammar and 
Sea Pines School (32), C00 38nan 
Three terms, fall, spring, and summer. Mid-winter vacation, 
Training for self-discovery, self-direction, responsibility, 
and initiative. All branches of instruction. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors, 
Box B, Brewster, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE HASKELL College preparatory 
4 and general courses, 
Art and music. Modern equipment. Gymnasium, tennis, 
riding, skating, swimming. Supervised sports. 11 minutes 
from Boston. 

MARY E. HASKELL, Principal 
36-40 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


‘a ROGERS HALL SCHOOL £2 


GIRLS 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from Boston. Coun- 
try sports. Gymnasium and swimming pol. For 
catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, B.A., Principal _ 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND STREET, NATICK, MASS. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 
Buildings. Gymnasium. 

MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 
HOUSE IN THE PINE NORTON, MassacHuseTIs 

(40 minutes from Boston.) 
A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses 
Languages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only to habits of 
study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL cikis 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 3 Acres for Sports 


College, General, Special, and Housecraft Courses. Prin- 
cipals: JoHN MacDurrik£, Px.D., Mrs. MacDurFié. 


Waltham School for Girls 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. From primary grades throughi 
college preparatory. School building. Gymnasium. Four 
residences with large estate for outdoor life. 6ist year. 
Address MIsSs MARTHA MASON, Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


The Misses Allen School 


Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. College and 
general courses. Each girl's personality observed and 
developed. Write for booklet. | West Newton, Mass. 
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The Ely School for Girls 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Sec- 
retarial and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music. Household arts. 
Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
back riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 











WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots 
in New England. College Preparatory courses in Music, 
Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic Science, Phys- 
ical Culture, Tennis, Basket Ball and Swimming. 50-acre 
school farm, ‘*Umberfield,’ gives unusual wa gg lag ies 
for all sports, including skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
Send for catalog and views. 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 











Southfield Point Hall £5222 


Beautifully situated on Long Island Sound at Southfield Point, 
Stamford, Connecticut. High academic standards. Interme- 
diate, General and College Preparatory courses. Music, .Gym- 
nastics, Athletics and Sports. Horseback riding, skating, etc. 
52 minutes from Grand Central Station, New York. Number 
of resident students limited. 

JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 

BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER, Assistant Principal 
Until September 15, address 

JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, 121 North Linden Avenue, 

East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















SUBURBAN TONEW YORKCITY 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
For High-School Girls or Graduates 
per: oo and Finishing courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Scie ~ 
retarial. Emphasis on § 
Physical Culture and Athletics 
cent suite of granite buildings, 
chateau design, overlooking the sea. 
Immense gymnasium; cosey theatre. 
Beautiful estate of 15 acres, in town. 
Eleventh year. Membership $1200. For 

ooklet with many views address 
Dr. Frederic Martin Townsend, Dean 


___ GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 
The MaryC. C. Wheeler Town& ‘Country School 


A town school offering opportunities for 
country life and sports. 


Providence, Rhode Island 









Having outgrown its present quarters at 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, the Knox School 
will move to Cooperstown, N. Y., taking 
complete possession of the famous O-te-sa-ga 
on Otsego Lake. This new site will provide 
for greater space and freedom out of doors 
with ideal facilities for all athletic sports. 





A New and Larger Home for the KNOX SCHOOL 


Comprehensive curriculum includes col- 
lege preparatory course, vocational training 
and creative work in the arts. Trained 
specialists-in evety department. 

Until Sept. 1, 1920, address Mrs. E. Russell 
Houghton,Principal, The KNOX SCHOOL, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A School of American Ideals in a Country of American Traditions 


THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








Miss Mason’s School for rere 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 


cational departments. Separate school for 

little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 

cational training. For eithercatal address 
M E. MASON, LL.M., 

Box 710 


Tai rrytown-on-Hudson, Se FS | 
*@ssining-Sehool- 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, College 
Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secre- 
tarial and Home-making Courses, including 
Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
Write for Year Book. Address Ossining-on- 
Hudson, New York. Box 7-D. 

CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, 
Associate Principal 


























Miss Goldsmith’s School 
For Girls 
Supervised 


Wallcour 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Athletics. 18 acres. Catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Wallcourt School, , __Aurora~ -on- ~Cayuga, a..z 


Lady Jane Grey ‘School for Girls 


37th year. College Preparatory and General Courses. Ad- 
vanced work for High School graduates. Music, Business 
Course, Gymnastics and out-door sports. 

Binghamton, New York 


ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal 


HIGHLAND MANOR aaa = ha lca 


Non-sect? tian fac Sod school for girls on site formerly 
occupied . ox School. Liberal Arts, College Prepara- 
tory, Post- | no oe Ag Secretarial, Hor -Making. Primary, 
Intermediate. Outdoor life. Addre 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Box L, 216 W. 100th St., New York 








Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
A ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, 19 miles from New York. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Catalogue on request. Box L-s5. 








a | MISS: WnIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal, GARDEN CITY, L.L., N. Y. 
A School 


HILLSIDE for Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
45 miles from New York. Eveparation for comprehensive 
college examinations. Cultural urses. 
Household Science, including acteal prac- 
tice in a real home. Homestead and Lodge. 
Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. Study of 
the individual girl. Organized Athletics. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, B.L,, Smith, Principals 











SCUDDER SCHOOL 382.6s3i 7254.5: 3¢ 





Seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college life. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. No entrance examinations. 
High School, Preparatory and Elective Courses; 
Spanish, French, Music, / 

POST-GRADUATE sc HOOL for older students: 

1. Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 

2. Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 

3. Community Service, a new profession combining 
Secretarial, Social bi lfare, and Americanization. Gradu- 
ates of this course ar so aeined for high grade secre- 
tarial positions. Address MISS L. D. SCUDDER. 





THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day pupils. Special 
and Finishing courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, 

24l Central Park West, Box LD, New York City 


ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 


General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports and Riding. 


MRS. FEARNLEY, Principal, Box 421, Burlington, New Jersey 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 47th 
year. 5 modern buildings, 50 acres; $400,000 equipment; 
athletics, swimming pool, etc. Sensible regulations and dress 
College preparatory certificates. General and special courses. 
Catalog on request. Dr. obert J. Trevorrow, Pres., 
Box 60, Hackettstown, N.. J. 











NEw JERSEY, Orang 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalog on request. Address Miss L vcr C. Brann 


CE Summit, N. J. 


KENT PLACE 20 miles from N.Y. 


A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses, 
Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, s 
Miss Anna S. Woodman, { Principals 








Secretarial Retenues Course 


Distinctive combination of con genial college life 
on 53-acre suburban campus and modern collegiate 
secretarial education. Two- and four-year courses. 

Equips for the better secretarial positions seek- 
ing young women with college education. Other 
courses: Standard A. B. and B. S., Music, House- 
hold Arts, Art, Expression. 

Ask for catalog and booklet, “A Private Secretary.” 
Director W. L. DAVIS 
Cedar Crest College Allentown, Pa. 


Pishopthorve anor 


Box 251, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 




















Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Craifts, j 
Expression and Secretarial work. Junior Dept. ‘ 
High healthful location Newgymnasium and tiled | 
ontheslopeof the Lehigh qoiing pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New _ basketball,skating,riding, 
York and Philade Iphiz a. etc. Aesthetic and Folk | 
Bishop Ethelbert 1 Cine Address i] 
Talbot, Visitor. Ny ae oa | 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 








HIGHLAND HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In old residential Hollidaysburg located 
in the most beautiful and healthful section 
of the Alleghany Mountains, five miles 
by electric and steam trains from Altoona 
on Main Line of Pennsylvania Railroad. 


College Preparatory, General and Post- 
graduate Courses. 


Miss ELLEN C, KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Founded 1850 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 

for Girls inthe Rydal Hills. 
25 minutes from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading. Catalog 
describing and illustrating new 
buildings sent on request. 

RYDAL, Junior Department 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. 














A real happy school on a 
wooded hilloverlookingstream 
and valley. Comfort and cheer- 
fulness in every nook and cor- 
ner. Rooms have adjoining 
baths, long mirrors,etc. College 
preparation or general courses 
—Homemaking, Music and 
Secretarial. High School grad- 
uates in their own school Wild- 
cliff; Seven Gables for girls 11- 
14 and little folks 6-11 in Hill- 
crest. Each separate school. 

You have acordial invitation 
to come visit in the Mothers’ 













oom. 

Indicate the catalog desired, 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Principais ee 
Box1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 





om Mary Lyon School] 














An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. any 
graduates occupying 

— of responsi- 
élity. 


eechwood ie. 


COMBINES the practical with the cultaral 
Junior College Departinents, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Physical Education, Expression, Arts and Crafts, 
Oratory, Secretaryship, Gymnastics. Normal Kindergarten, 
Swimming, Athletics. Large New Gymnasium. Catalog. 

M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 410, Jenkintown, Pa. 











Darlington Seminary 


A developing school for girls, delightfully situ- 
ated on 60-acre estate in Pennsylvania's finest 
country. College Preparatory, Secretarial, 
Business and Special Courses, including Art, 
Music, Expression. Household Management 
Course with actual application. Certificate 
privilege. Advancement by subject. Athletics. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, President 
Box 628, West Chester, Pa: 








Ghe Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
course. Within 27 years 291 students have entered 
Bryn Mawr College. Fire resisting stone building. 
Abundant outdoor life and athletics. 


ELIZABETH FOR FORREST JOHNSON, A. B., HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 





Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


seloules School & irls 


In suburbs—city advantages 8 miles distant. Col- 
lege preparation. Strong general courses. Music, 

rt. Primary through High School. Small classes 
and individual attention. Riding, athletics. Sep- 
arate house for younger girls. Catalog and views. 


Emma MiltonCowles, A.B., Head of School, Oak Lane, Phila.,Pa. 














THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 

Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100acres. Six 
modern, homelike 
buildings for 90 
girls and 14 teach- 





“The Mountain School” 


ers. Thorough college preparation and courses for 


not going to college. Strong Music Dept. anc- 
ing, practical domestic science and ath'etic training. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. On 


Main Line 5 8 
ite for illustrated catalog 
A.R. GRIER, Pree, P.S. MOULTON, AB, Headmaster 
Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL Pricaeitinin "Ceitege 
Music, Domestic 


jo arongy A and secretarial courses. 
ience. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, 
swimming. Develops character, mind and y. Write 
Dept D. Muss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


MISS MILLS SCHOOL far*i.civs 


First Out-of-door School 

By healthy normal girls. 

Day School. Riding, all sports, ten acres. 

fo A. &. life. mr lg judgment, self-control —— 
oped.!High scholastic standin . French emphasized. ALBE! 


JONAS, supervisor of piano. len Stanney Mills, Head of 
the School, B Box L, “Cresheim,” Roumfort Road, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 











Sutediveme women to 
Linden Hall Seminary take a worthy place in 


life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept.Gymnasium. 
Catalog. Rev. F. W. Stengel, Prin., Box 123, » Lititz, Pa. (near r Lancaster) 


< eehiott for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, Kechadilane prepara- 
tion for entrance to the best women's colleges. Beautiful old 
estate, acres, with modern equipment. Swimming pool. 
Northern advantages in southern climate. Catalogue on 
request. 
Mary VARDRINE McBEs, M. “An \.» Principal, Charleston, Ss. Cc. 


The Girls’ Latin School pst year. Co — 
Academic. Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 


college-trained Christian women. Selected students. Cul- 

tural advantages due to location. Exceptionally beautiful 

home. Catalog. Miss WitmotT, A.B., Headmistress, 
MARYLAND, gg rey , 1223 St. Paul Street. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses, the latter including four years of 
Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Pedagogy. Also Music, Art 
and Expression. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our 
own garden and dairy. Terms $450 to $500. 


JOS. H. APPLE, LL.D., Pres., Box L, Frederick, Maryland 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College fag iets L College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
Fireproof Buildings; Strong Faculty; 66 years’ history. 
Catalogue. 








Address Box Q, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND. 





advanced academic subjects. 
and vocational branches. 
Attractive club life for every student. 
more than 30 buildings. 


sports; horseback riding. Organized study of V 





National Park Seminary 


For Young Women 


Located in Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A Junior College for high and ponpannteny | school graduates, offering 

nstruction in music, art, expression 
Special domestic science diploma course 
Campus of 65 acres, with 
Gymnasium; ae 


ences required, The Seminary is full for 1920-21 and the enrolment 
for 1921-’22 is steadily advancing. Catalog on request to 


REGISTRAR, Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 








Odeon 
Portico 



































pool; all out-door 
Vashington. Refer- 



































CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A:school! forthe 


girl of today 
and tomorrow. Courses: er two-year advanced 
for high school graduates; spec Unriv. valled location at 
the national capital. lor = address Chevy Chase 
——_ Fred leric Ernest Farrington, Ph.D 


GUNSTON N HALL. 


A School for Girls. Established 189%. College prepara- 
Post-graduate and business courses. Domestic 

Required yeteetics under trained supervision. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R AsON, Principai, 1920 Florida Avenue, 


Washington, D. C 
MADISON HAL School for Young Women and Girls 
v 15th year under present management. 
College and special courses. Conservatory courses in Music. 
Art xpression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, 
Business Course. Individual instruction. Illustrated catalog. 
Geo. F. Winston, LL.B Pace: Geo. F. Winston, o M., 

Principals, 3053 P P Strcot 'N .W., Washington, D. C: 


FAIRMONT A, oe combination of outdoor life 


he unique advantages of the 
National Capital. FO Pre special courses: Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. Advanced courses 
for High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual 


_— Address Mr. & Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and 


COLONIAL SCHOOL ( Sit. Boasting ana 


for Girls. 
lege Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. 
Outdoor Sports. Modern Buildings. Beautiful location in 
Natioss) Capital. Inaugural year. Well ordered home and 
social life. References required. Catalog. Address 


Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


For{Girls and Young Women 


53rd "year. Location: In Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Valley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. 














famous 
Rare health record. 








Courses: College Preparatory; Special, for High School 
graduat Art, Music, including Pipe Organ, Business and 
Domestic ‘Science. Home Life: Personal attention to the 


whole life—manners, character, etc. Outdoor Sports: 
rounds. Building: Beautiful and commodious. Students 
rom every section of the U. S. and outside. Recommended 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $525. Catalog. 


SOUTHE RN‘SEMINARY, Box 989, BUEN: A VIST! A, VA 


“Fairfax Hall 


A school for girls in the Valley of Virginia, 17 minutes 
from Staunton. C ollege Preparatory, Music, Art, Home 
Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb railroa ad fa- 
cilities. High altitude. 21 acres. Finest spring (Lithia) 
water in Virginia. Horseback riding, tennis, basket-ball, 
tiver sports. $450. Catalog 


JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President 
FAIRFAX HALL, BASIC, VA. 


Large 


BOX D, 
Box T Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South, Modern build- 
ings. xtensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health and beauty of scenery. Elective, Pre- 
paratory and College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Athletics, under the direction of European 


and American instructors. 
catalogue, address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
Mrs. GERTRU DE HARRIS BoaTWRIGHT, Vice- Pres. 





For Young Women 


Students from 32 States. For 





“¥ IRGINIA, Danville. 
* 0 Ss. im- 
Randolph-Macon Institute fof O73 °c cit: 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go 
to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expres- 
sion. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon 
System. Rates oes. Catalogue.Address Cuas.G.Evans,A.M.,Principal. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 





oth. In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. 
Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), 
Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and 


Cc atalog. _STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 


F AUQUIER INSTITUTE ,2e7,9"274,%0"5 
Ladies, Warrenton, Va. 
The 61st session begins Sept. 23rd, 1920. Situated in Bie d- 
mont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A 
limited and thorough home school. Modern buildings, 
5-acre campus. Catalog. 
MISS NE LLIE Vv. BUTLER, Principal, Box 19. 


Domestic science. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


For young girls. In foothills of M irginia, near Washington. 
Preparatory and Special courses. French the house 
language. Inculcates habits of induetks, order and economy, 


Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Box 21, Warrenton, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


For girls and young women. 58th year. 2-year courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
petrec ped Domestic Science. Athletics. Gymnasium. Non- 
sectari 

ARTHUR. KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 227 College Place, Petersburg, V Va. 





STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls. Seventy-seventh Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address Mrs. H. N. HILLS, A.B. 
___(Formerly Principal of Swe ret Briar ' Academy ) Box L. 


WOMAN’S 
Randolph-Macon COLLEGE 
One of the leading colleges od yom in the United 
States, offering courses for A. B. A. M. Four 
laboratories, library, observatory, aialnaiiens. swim- 
ming pool, athletic grounds. Endowment permits low 
rates. Catalogue. 


D. R. ANDERSON, President 
Box 42 Lynchburg, Va. 
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SULLINS COLLEGES 


oS cor Women. New buildings. Every 

room has bath attached Standard 

Hig h S« school and pee 4 
u 





HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For WOMEN HOLLINS, VA. 
Founded 1842 


Admission by certificate or examination. 


Standard College Courses B.A. and B.M. 
Degree accepted for graduate work by lead- 
ing universities. 

Music, Art, Home Economics. 

Student body 280. Estate of 700 Acres in 
the mountains of Virginia. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President. 


Sweet Briar Coll 

For Women Sweet Briar, Va. 
Standard College courses, A.B. and B.S. 
Students received on certificate or by examination. 
Campus of 3,000 acres in Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Out of door sports the year round. 

For catalogue and views address Registrar, Box 13. 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.B., Litt. D., President 


Administration 
Building 


Box 313 





degrees. 


















AVERETT COLLEGE 


Junior College for Young Women. _ 61st year. r 
preparatory, 2 year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. New building, library, laboratories 89 resident 
students; faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 


C. E. CROSLAND, B.A., (Oxon.) Pres., Box H, Danville, Va. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


The Chevron Schoo! for Girls. Epi 
doah Valley. College Pre fava A ctive Courses. Music 
and Art. Athletics. Open Air Classes. Individual instruc- 
tion. $600. Catz MARL: AH “PENDLETON DUVAL, 
Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall). 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
Inthe Mountains near White Sulphur Springs. Main line C. 
& O. R. R. 2300 feet altitude. College preparatory. Two 
years graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics and 
Expression. Terms $400. Catalog on request 


Box 80 Lewisburg, Ww. Va. 


Oxford College for Women 


Founded 1830. Standard College course with B.A. de- 
ree. Music courses with B. M. degree. Normal courses in 

Rouse hold E conomics, Public School Music and Art. Rates 

$400. Write for‘ ‘Seven Poin Address 

OXFORD COLLEGE Box 54 Oxford, Ohio 


OAKHURST ™" Kensrick’s Cottesiate 


School For Girls 
College Preparatory and advanced General Courses. 
Resident French teacher. Modern Languages, Music, 
and Art. Miss Helen F. Kendrick, Frincipal, 669 and 
723 Oak Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


reuse GLENDALE COLLEGE “sii 


Junior College and Preparatory School for young women, 
beautiful suburb of Cincinnati. City Advantages. Delight- 
ful Home, Fine Teachers, Vocational Guidance, Cultural, 
Practical, Fme Arts. Rate $600. 

Write the College, Glendale, Ohio. 


Saint Paul oO A K H A s L ae RIT 


Day and boarding school for girls. 3sth year. College pre- 

paratory and general courses. Exceptional advantages in 

Musi Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swimming 
'oo!. Tennis, are . Hockey. For booklet address 

. (Harvard). Prin., 578-590 Holly Ave. 





Charles Town 
West Virginia 
scopal. In the Shenan- 














Royal A. Moore, 


SAINT “MARY’S HALL 


Faribault, Minnesota. Fourded by Bishop Whipple in 1855. 
-repares for leading colleges. 1orough general course 
and junior colleges. Excellent advantages in music and 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. McElwaine, 
Miss Amy Louise Lowey, Principal. 


art. Write for catalogue. 
D.D., Rector; 
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nities for greater growth and development 
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and refinement. 





work. 






Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 


should be made as soon as possible, 





.Belmont Heights 
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WARD-BELMONT 
AND YOUNG WOMEN i 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real opportu- 
It combines ° highest 
advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that much-sought-for Southern culture 


Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college 
Unexcelled advantages in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ. 
Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and Secretarial. 

Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country 


Club, affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. 
Booklets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box F 



























academic training and 








Strong departments in Art, 


Application with references {§ 
Address 1 


Nashville, Tenn. 








For girls and young women. Standard Junior College, offer- 
ing best advantages in all branches of music, art,e xpre ssion, 
home economics, physical education and secretarial train- 
ing. Swimming pool with all indoor and outdoor sports. 
Beautiful grounds, ideal location, exce -Hent railway facilities. 
36th year begins Septe »mber 21,1920. Reservations are now 
being made for next session. For literature address 

Dr. J. W. MALONE, President Box C, Cleveland, Tennessee 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics, Secretarial 
and Teachers Courses. Early enrolment for term open- 
ing September is imperative. Only. a few vacancies. 
8 Buildings. 35 acres. 68th year. Catalog. 

Rev. Wa. P. MCKEE, DEAN 

Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Il. 











7 For Girls and 
FERRY HALL Young Women 
Fifty-second Year 
Twelve acre campus on Lake Michigan in town of wealth 
and culture, 28 miles north of Chicago. College Prepar- 
atory, Ge neral High School and Advanced Courses. 
Special Instruction in Music, Expression, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Open-air sports. Horseback riding. 

Gymnasium; swimming pool. For details address 
MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 314 Lake Forest, Ill. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard College. Endowed. Credit recognized by univer- 
sities for graduate work and by State Boards ot Education, 
Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music and Home Eco- 
nomics. Certificate granted in Secretarial, Physical Training 
and other special courses. For catalogue ‘address 

Box C, , Woman’ s College, Jacksonville, Il. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College for Women. 80th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments 
of Expression, House hold Economics.Conservatory 
of Music, Schoolof Art, Elective Courses. 12 build- 
ings, gymnasium, natatorium, golf, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary - of -the-Woods Academy 
High School and Special Courses. For il- 
lustrated Bulletins address 
The Registrar, Box 130 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


4 
Tudor Hall School for Girls 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Successful preparation for all col- 
leges for women and for universities. General and special 
courses for those not entering college. ~ a Gym- 
nasium. Roof playground. Swimming For cata- 
lo: az address MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, P Principal. 
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An accredited preparatory school for 
girls covering the last six years of prepar- 
atory school work. Also a finishing 
school for those not entering college. 
Music, Art, Home Economics. A 40-acre 
campus provides for tennis, hockey, all 
field sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 
Write for catalog S-10. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRESCENT COLLEGE Accredited Junior Col- 

lege for Girls. In the 
Heart of the Ozarks. Healthful and healthy. Modern 
methods of hygiene and i instruc tion. Limited. Select. 80 
girls from 20 states. Address for catalogue and view books, 
CRESCENT COLLEGE, Box L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, Georgia, 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Combines best features of School, Club and Home 


Standard courses leading tothe degrees of B.A., 
B.O. and Mus Special students and candi- 
dates for costiicetes also accepted. Instruction 
also offered in art—household economics— 
secretarial branches and physical culture. 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 


jay, of 40 college graduates—student body 
of 500, thirty states represented—non-sectarian, 
seven fraternities—Home like atmosphere, dem- 
ocratic spirit, Student Self-Government, 


Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, 
including up-to-date gymnasium with swim- 


ming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Separate “School” for girls 12 to 16 years 
of age. 


We invite your inspection. 


F 
wos or particulars 


BRENAU, Box L, Gainesville, Ga. 























ene For the Higher Education 
| Shorter College, 22m aiden, 
Healthful, invigorating — Modern, Fire-proof Build- 
ings. All bedrooms connected with study and Private Bath. 
Courses le ading to B.A. Degree. Work accepted by leading 








universities for post-graduate study. For pcataiog and view 
book, addre ss, A. W. VAN Hoose, Pres., x B, Rome, Ga. 
SCIENCE | ILL ‘SCHOOL 


YVILLE, KENT! 


An English and Classi mse ~- ro forGirls. C oo, Froperater ry Course. 


96th year. Piano in and Voice Instruction Dorm et Science 
Basketball, Tennis, "Hockey, Horseback Riding. ‘Rate Sone 
RS. W. T. POYNTER, Principal 


] yg ’ ForGiRLS 
MISS WHITE’S SCHOOL fe'S'Fts 
and Day Departments, 4148 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. Opens September 15, 1920. For cata- 
logue and information address 

_Mary Josephine White, A.B., A.M., Principal. 





{1ssot JRI, 


FOREST PARK COLLEG 


and Grammar School. 
Ce 


6oth year. Junior 
College, Prepara ato ry 
rn 


Certificate admits to 





ire « 

bE xpreasion »f 
School, Home Economics. Beard, room and tuition, $500 

ANNA S. IRNS, President. 
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Fulton, Mo. 


Located on 
a hillcrest in 
a picturesque 

mpus <i 

beautiful Lake of the V Woods. 

tent and facilities of the location ten William Woods’ 
girls lovers of outdoor life Tennis courts, hockey, 
swimming pool and gymnasium. William Woods is 
renowned tor high scholastic standing and wholesome 
Christian school life. Special courses in music, art, ex- 
pression, domestic art, commerce and science. Three- 
year Staite certificate to graduates in educz ation. For 
viewbook and catalog address 








JOSEPH A. SERENA, President, Box 40, Fulton, Mo. 





cA DISTINCTIVE college for women, 
established 1827 ,embracing sound schol- 


arship and Christian ideals, and whose aim is 
the thorough preparation for the useful life. ve 


7 MILLION dollar endowment 
enables Lindenwood to offer the best 
in education, equipment and buildings. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. Confers 
4. B., B.S., B. M., M. Mus. degrees. 
Special vocational courses and 2 year 
Junior College Courses. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Catalog. Address 


J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
St. Charles, Mo. 













AJuniorCollege | 


For Women 
Two years at Hardin receive 
same credits as Freshman and 
Sophomore years in universities. 
Heavily endowed. Exceptional 
advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
pre: a Hot and cold running 
wate’ 
F on catalog address Box 98. 











Howard Payne College 


A Junior College for young women, 
fully accredited by University of Mis- 
souri. Three buildings— re- -modeled 
dormitory—gymnasium—outdoor 
Domestic Science, Music, Art, and 

Three years’ state certificate 
given to graduates. Address 

Dr. W. L. Halberstadt, President 

Box 16, Fayette, Missouri 





Down B ou LEVARD 
Founded 1834 
Schoo for girls, 


LOUIS, MISSOURI, Wype 


HOSMER HAL 


pression, Arts, Crafts. Rhythm ence fg. Resident Physical Direc- 
Modern fireproof building near ‘Washington University. Early 

RR necessary 

___ For catalog « address, _ELMA H. BENTON, A.M., Principal. 


gy l i pistsat 


Offers unexcelled opportunities — study, recreation and 
hea'th in delightful climate ew cement buildings. 
Schoolrooms and bedroome Ra convertible 
into open-air rooms. Strong Latin, English and 
French courses. Model flat for Domestic Science 
and Art. Post-graduate work in Literature, History 
of Art, General Information, etc. Accredited col- 
leges, East and West. Gymnasium. All out-door 
sports. 32nd year opens Sept. 29th. Address 
Mrs. Geo. A. Caswell, Principal, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Boarding and Day 
College Breparatory 
Course 



























CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 2544 Channing Wa 


Anna Head Sch Primary, grammar 


ool for Girls and high school. 

Accredited East and West. Outdoor study and school 

room. Gymnasium, tennis, basketball, swimming-pool, etc. 

5 buildings. 33rd year opens Sept. 7. or catalog write 
MISS MARY E. WILSON, Principal 


b) 
Boys’ Preparatory 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

_FRANKLIN _T. Kurt, Principal. _ 


158th Year 35 Miles from Boston 
A boys’ boarding and day school, small (60 boys) and 
democratic. Address 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 
18 miles from 
MONSON | ACADEMY for Boys Springfield. 
116th year. An up-to-date college preparatory school. 
Aim: to develo ath boys by the practical peat touch. 
Athletics carefully supervised. Fund for boys of proven 
worth $500. Booklet. Joseph M. Sanderson, A.B. (Har- 
vard), Principal, 4 Main St., Monson, Mass. 
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Rees Frepersiery _ 


Boys’ Preparatory = 











A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1841 


Organized for the development of character. 
Directed work and play. 

Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 


Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen. 
A distinct school in a building of its own. Under 
the care of a house father and mother. 


Rates $450—$900 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 1). 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address , 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Headmaster 


King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 































250 Boys 22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
87th year opens Sept. 14th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


.WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Alumni all over the world. Strictly pre- 
paratory for college or technical school. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys. 


For catalog address the 
Registrar G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 











DEERFIELD ACADEMY 


For the wholesome development of the boy’s individuality. 


Modern equipment. College preparatory, and_ special 
courses. athletics. Endowed. Send for views an 
year book. Address 


17 ALBANY ROAD, Deerfield, Mass. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


Fits for life and for college work 
A school for-60 boys—single rooms only. Yearly expense $800 


GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A.M., Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 


-—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and 











met. Thoro training for college examina- 
tions. Small classes and individual instruc- 
tion. Country life, supervised athletics. 


Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will send you an outline plan of work, 
giving time required, cost, etc., for fitting for 
college. Booklet on request. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 














The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-five years and is still under the hd 
direction of its founder. 
FREDERICK S. Curtis, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
Brookfield Center Connecticut 


e RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield, Conn. A country school for boys 
in the highlands of the Berkshires. 50 miles 
from New York City. 

Roland J. Mulford, Ph.D., Headmaster. 





‘STEARNS SCHOOL 


A country school for boys preparing for college, scientific 
school and business. Stimulating air, outdoor sports, 
Modern homelike buildings. 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 
Holderness School for Boys 


Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges | Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is mod- 
erate. Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 41st 
year. Rev.Lorin Webster, L.H.D., Rector, Plymouth, N.H. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prepara+ 
tion and for success of ,zraduates in c ollege. + ae manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming 

Lower School—Special homecare ‘and training ofS younger boys. 
Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. 1. 








The Raymond :3%s 
—_—_kRiordon School 


Highland, New York 


MK in the Hills of the Hudson, where romance 
health are linked with sound academic pro- 
ure. @ A regular school day covering the re- 

quirements - the Regents of the State. q Then all 

ity endeavors on a big scale—a 
big scale rata 9 for the Boys build and maintain 
their buildings—they know engines and motors; o7 
are versed in things manual; they farm. @ But withal, 
this is not a trade or vocational school. ust a 
school with large acreage, a big lake, an excellent faculty, 
and a common sense plan for developing American boys 
in an American way. 4 And, of course, they play. 


BOOKLET MAY INTEREST 














Here, at St. John’s School, a boy is taught tostudy, 
to concentrate, to apply yh wb 4, He is taught 
his mother tongue first and 
learns to write good letters 
and to figure. On this foun- 
dation we build and prepare 
for college or business. 

The attractive and superior military 
training of our Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps breeds fine manners, initiative, 
sense of duty, industry, develops charac- 
ter and builds the body. 

Separate School for Young Boys. 
Attractive Summer School 
Send for Booklet 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 17, New York 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country 
Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, un- 
usually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORK: Preparation for College or Busin 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. gc 
studied physically — me: ntally to increase individual 
efficiency. Small Cla A teacher for every 6 boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two “fields with excellent facilities for 
all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swim- 
ming pool. 
ou are invited to come and see for 
yourself. Catalog sent on application 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
CASCADILLA “scicor'vor bors 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. In- 
dividual atte: as Athletics. Gymnasium. Recreation 
building on Lake Cayuga. Javy outfitfor the well- 
known school cre 5 ‘Milita ary Drill. Enrollment 125. 
Healthfully located above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. 
Summer School specializing in prepa aration for Univer- 
sity Entrance Examinations. Catalogs. 


A.M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director, Box 118, Ithaca, N.Y. 






Brig. Gen. Wm. 
Verbeck, Pres. 


Ox 
Manlius, N. Y. 




































New York, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON , 

° 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School for Boys in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 84th year. 29 years under present Head 
Master. Newsite and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical schools. ee instruction. Athletic field. 
Swimming pool. Gymn: 

J.M. FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 905. 


ST. ST. PAUL’S A Scalia: ata for boys 
in the country and only 40 
minutes from New York. Buildings open for inspection 
daily 9 to 4. Fall term begins Thursday, September 23rd. 
Phone Garden City 1144., For catalog address 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 

153 Stewart Avenue, | _ Garden City, N. Y. 
Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 


organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 
attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 46th year. 
ter * FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, } ‘ew Jersey. 


Kingsley School For Boys 
22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
hills. For illustrated catalog address 

J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Box L ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 
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Boys’ Preparatory Boys’ Preparatory rhe. me: Boys’ Preparatory 


PEDDIE rsbure ) 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS Academy 


Mercersburg, 

Aim of the Sinscl—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college or 





























































































ch- busine: | 

ew A manly tone of self- 

od- relian under Christian | | 

Ist masters. Personal attention | & 

H. to each boy. | 4 sf 
_., Location—On the western 


slope of the famous CumLer- 
land Valley, one of the most 








ul =F MAKE YOUR BOY FIT [eo ae 1 Preparatory School 


—and Your Boy 














ys How can my boy be best fitted for the res symnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
og. bilities of manhood? What will he doin the Great __ Spirit of Mercersburg. Address Box 103. 
. Examination of Life’? What school will best train WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LI_..D., Headmaster. 








him for his part in making a new civilization? a B 4 
Peddie boys are educated—trained in body, eee ERE i is a sc hool where the teach 


4 ind and character—not ly schooled. They ers are fired with enthus fc 
Ss! Ge ee gE Franklin and Marshall Academy Bede FR RE oO! aE 



























































what they know, but because pf what they are. _ 4 . : J £ 
Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 EAC I I IN I | \ I I I Al 4 BC »Y ! 
) examination, Every organ is tested and charted— a oeee - all colleges one technical schools. I 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, lungs, heart, ete. Re- eautiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. akes imagination Smee 
ports are mailed to puren Mental powers are Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All c ta sited hs ag er e . to discover 
developed by ezpert troche s. Character built by athletics. Junior School in separate building with good f these possibilit ies. This “educational 
contact with virile ristian men. attention. C atalogue on request. Address Box 407 a S . Gs . a 
Peddie spends all its income upon its students. > tones weremc adhe wh | vision our men have. The road lies 
e Situ ated 9 miles from Princeton. ai cetere co Mats Edwin M. _ Mestmen, clear before us, and w hat we see we 
y= tories—6o0-acre campus—gymnasium—baseball— Building -— ., Prin. a 2 eo ‘ > . 
* football—cinder track. ' cand Paes speak- . .s s AM . have written for you in 
1 ing. Summer camp. Lower School for boys from emeeE> are < , ae ~a =! 
Il 110 14 ye ars. Graduat yn gag oe cer- | THE VISION OF SW ARTHMORE 
. tificate amination. 55th year. An exception- | k f di 
in ally es inion ary has just bees completed for | as or tt today 
° the care of the boys in case of illness. 
{ | Write for Booklets and Catalog W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster . 
a ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster | Box 14, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 
y, ox 7-P, Hightstown, N.J 
ys 
y. 
se K if S K 7°74 School 
_ For Bows | | 
| 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland 
overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
system. Ah sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
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vs pool, ete. School owns its own farm and dairy. 7 T ry be 

j Rate $850. For catalog address Box 816. H EK O M I a Sc HOO I - 
; ° On the Susquehanna 

rs LS 

= DR. A. W. WI ON, Jr., President For information about ihis national 

re Saltsburg, Pa, 3 boarding school for boys address 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D. 
2 RR arta a as 3 Director port Deposit 
Rates $1000 Maryland 


New Swimming 
Pool 








Clinton Hall, Administration Building 


“Blain Cteade my 


A Real Boy’s School 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly equipped for 
ers boys who are able and disposed to take ad- 
vantage of the unusual opportunities offered. 
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General education and preparation for any 
L college or technical school. 
. A catalog will be mailed upon request, but a visit F 
for pe rsonal inspection is more satisfactory. Instruction in small groups—personal care. Develop- | RES oa 
ae JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster ment of c harac ter and training for efficient service 7 acti 
= in life. Prepares for colleges, technical schools. 

Box W, Blairstown, N. J. Separate Junior Department with House Mother and MARYLAND, St. Mary's Co., Charlotte Mell, oo 
ym constant supervision. Complete e quipme nt. Gymna- Founded 177 A well- 
00 - sium and twenty-acre athletic field. Carnegie Library. Charlotte Hall School established Military 
n- Moderate rates. Catalog. Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. 
fe. UR young men should be prepared for the OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Prin., Box 112, I Estate of 325 acres. Healthful location, Bn home for 
c great t tie f the future. Place boys. Business and classical courses. Me a terms, 
oy eat opportunities of the future - —— = ———— For catalog address, CAPTAIN B. F. CROWSON, PRINCIPAL. 
sal your boy ina school where the dominant aim is Ha i os 
ys. the development of character and manliness. Carson L ong ‘Inst stitute 
for Ch O SCHOOL 82nd —- . ‘ eee ace for boys. 6 buildings, 18 P f A Cc ll 
m- acres in the healthful foothills of the Blue* Ridge. In- 

12 PENNINGT IN beige and — al ins ag ag Eo A to learn, how to F bins or 1 a! 9 nah k 

A strong faculty gives close personal attention labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, cul- ‘acuity, equipment and methods which make 

: oe ry i ture, efficiency. College Preparator Business, Junior < > ’s eligible > m ¢ nyphere 

to each boy. Sound learning and an active, ath- Canine. eaetali. Preach, Public Z._ Business, Junior capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere. 
er _ letic, outdoor life are the result. Situ- building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but 
vere 4 . ated in the foothills of the Watchung noa-sec tarian inGuets ce Low charges due to endowment 

= ££. ™ Mountains, near New York and Phila- and buying supplies direct from farmers. $400 and up; NA 
a yo delphia. Preparation for col- JEN ere, Se Ce Coe MY AND 
er eas we ye ‘ a ARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
ORY 7 leges and technical schools. PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box Y. ‘Weeliad SCH 00 
S Business Courses. Moral nme ny pe tea Te! 
\ Modern Gymnasium and Swimming Poo! 
7 é ? Wayne (Main Line of P. R. . De 
p .- } Moving Pictures. Resident Nurse. New In- ST. LUKE’S SCHOO R.). Pa. The be Line of and A227 Qouncationt Avenue, Wacttagten, @ ¢ 
vell- ° firmary.Moderate rates. 82nd year opens healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike buildings, Cc cottage | og lite oe gta as 8 BA 
‘] O° Joarly wictrati rire age. e D>: " z si ins ; Se s al s s 
125. Sept. 22nd. Early registration desirable. patronage, expert me ntal and phy ical in truction, high moral ce peed toa —- ee et acid. Gaadlt-chasien; “Gnccal 
uga. influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious gymna 1 Acad Cc 1 q 
ver- Address FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. courses for entrance to eee al Academies, Catalogue 
: Cuartes Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster. and View Book on reques 
- Box 80, Pennington, N. J. Pesce ea 
al : a ———"|_ BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
- - Select. Accredited school for boys 9 years and upward. FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 
Ideally located in delightful, healthful climate; home-like, 5 

York, refining influences. pow pe camp and regular session In .~ a gmeig coupe, Saas 
istoric 7 provide all-year home and school. Sessional fee, $550. For sca level, one ho 2 ab 
t Head ' PREPARATORY SCHOOL catalogue address Box D, Hendersonville, Norch Carolina. cago. Faculty, placing boy 





values before book values, 


olleges 9 i ee ee ee ee 7 a cael ; 
e field. 5 eS ie oven taik at ae. OLD DOMINION ACADEMY | |isnus°sna”ittonen.’ Sth: 


letics. Our ideal: “For every 

















905. Wel!-balanced courses. Our teachers deveiop Robert Allen's Preparatory School for boys, 7 to 16. Semi- Todd Boy a good citizen.” Ask 
- boys studious, manly boys ready for any college and military. At health resort in mountains of West Virginia. about Northern Summer Camp. 
ily 40 combine companions ship with discipline. Happy 100 miles from W: pee ore D.C. Limited to60, Reason- NOBLE HILL, Principal 
ection home life i - beautiful dormitories and the best able rates. Catalog. Address Woodstock’ filinols 

r 23rd. of food. Gym, swimming pool, track, library, R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box L, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 





chapel. Owfng to the limited number of new boys —_—_——____—_ - an ae. re so 
accepted, preference is given to applicants in har- 













































N. ¥. mony with the long established ideals of the school. : 
] _— Write a eg eet ated Corte stating age and other Lake Forest Academy Beanie STRICTLY PREPARATORY FoR COUIRGE 
Particulars about your boy. 7 ; b 
s WILLIAM P. KELLY Headmaster. 2 College Av., New Brunswick, N. J. FOR BOYS Preparation for admission to all cer- 
3 class : : - tificate universities and for examina- 
Special =o i sacs Tras matoess ae omit, J. v. peered, tions of Yale, Brinceten, _arvare. 
‘“ H. ©. Chatfie ‘aylor ayton Mark, Mass. Tech. On Lake Michigan one 
Naeany. Bethlehem Preparatory School A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. hour from ¢ hicago. Modern. build- 
. BETHLEHEM, PA. ; K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A ings, ~ swimming ool. Athletics. 
DyYS 1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. Ex- | EH mo Fiekk: > ty Annual charge $os0. Address 
tensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic | ioeit, M.D., Ernest Palmer,C. B. Moore JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
lersey fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new building. | Rev. A. 0. Zen ’ Box 140 Lake Forest, Tl. 
JOHN L. TUGGEY, M.A., Head | 
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Preparatory 





BAYLOR SCHOOL siist5 on iteh wooded cli’ ov 
and gern dhe ag to any i 


Military Drill and Training by Officers of A. E. F. 


t 
Location, equipments 
Maintains high standards of 


Chattanooga. 
un-urpassed. 
As-ociation. 






and ap as-date buildings. 
, four miles from 


An old school with new 
looking q 











S 


(HF BAR RANCH 


A Summer Camp for Boys 
in the Big Horn Mountains 


August Ist to 31st 


No other recreational and education- 
al opportunity like this in the country. 
A limited number of boys accompz inied 
by tutors, guide and cook, will follow 
the picturesque trails of the Big Horn region, 
alternately traveling and camping. Instruction 
in woodcraft and geology and forestry. 
Reservations in order of 
application, subject to 
satisfactory references 
as to health and 
character. For de- 
tailed information 
address 


Headmaster, 

HF Bar Ranch 

School, Buffalo, 
Wyoming. 























FOR 
Claremont School sos 
One hour from Los Angeles, A school with the ideals 
of Yale. Southern California climate. Outdoor life, 








Sleeping porches, Military training. Camping trips. 
| sports, For catalog address 
W. E. GARRISON, Ph. D., Headmaster 


Box 220, Claremont, Cal. 



























The McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education and not run for 
profit. High moral and academic standards. Small 
classes, individual attention. Preparation for all Uni- 
versities and Government Academies. Military Train- 
ing of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. For Catalog address 

204 Wighland Park Station, aad Tennessee 
Headmaste 
S. J. MeCALLIE, M. A., and J. P. Wee ALLIE, M.A., 


Pillsbury 


Academy for Boys 

8 buildings. 
preparation. 
Military 





Ph.D, 














44th year. 15 acres. 
Maximum college 
Individualinstruction, 
and Manual training. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming Pool. Excep- 
tional advantages in Orchestra 
and Band Music. Write for Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Owatonna, Minn. 














< oer College Preparatory, 

Shattuck School Military, Epise. pal 

e FARIBAULT. MINN. Application should be filed now for the © 
54TH YEAR year 1921-22 to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 

Catalogue and View Book on Request. 








e f f 
ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL 


A country, college preparatory school, 9 miles from 


Boston. The group system prevails. 
swimming pool, concrete rink, and three 
Upper and Lower Schools. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 
421 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 


ymnasium, 
athletic fields. 

















NEWTON ACADEMY, A DR milics raniaeer savae 


for 50 boys. Ages 10 to 16 <m tred. 2 hours from N. 

City. Beautiful, high, healthful location. 1000 feet eleva- 
tion. Thorough preparation. Home . Individual atte 
tion. Discipline kind but firm. _ Horses and ponfes for boys’ 
use. Gymnasium. Ail sports. Moder ratcs. Catalogue. 
Summ-r Ses PHILIP ; A.M.., Principal. 





















t xi ae E —— 
The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 
A school that appez als to ¥ young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough work. Development and mainte- 
nance of health considered of first importance. Military 
training adapted to the age of our boys. Preparatory to 
larger secondary schools. Equipment modern and com- 
plete. 100 acres. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box L, Billerica, Mass. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys ta = how to study. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. = ear. For cat- 
alogue, address Drawer C-7, Col. T. D. L ANDON, Bord2n- 
town, N. Princip: | a: d Comme indan: 

















For 90 Select YOUNG BO YS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 
miles from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 
‘or ‘c atalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 75, Freehold, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 




















NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


HE STORY of this famous 

School is told in the illus- 

trated catalogue, which will 
be sent upon application to the 
Vice- President. 

Largest Military 

Se ool in the East 


CADET BAND 
MUSICIANS) 


CAVALRY, 
(SPECIAL 


INFANTRY, 
RATES TO 

















(Military since 1857) 

88th year. Army Officers Detailed. 
R. O. T. C. $100,000 Upper House. 

Separate building for young boys (7-13). 
Address the PRINCIPALS, Peekskill, N. Y. 




















MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


equipment for 
Separate 


ST. JOHN’ 


College preparatory. Modern 
mental, moral, and physical training. 
for younger boys. Catalog address, 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Ph.D., Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(Military) Thorough prepa- 

Mohegan Lake School ration for ¢ ollege, Technical 

School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average num- 

ber of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful loc ation on M ohegan 

Lake. Physical Training and Athletics under professional 
dae ction. . E. Linper, A.M., Principal. 
EW York, Mohe gan L ake, Ww estchester Cc ounty , Box 89. 


WENONAH 225283 
ACADEMY 
Where character, manliness and honor will be developed 
in your boy through the Military System. He will be 
taught how to study—sow to learn. 12 miles from Phila. 
Academic, Special and Business Courses. Catalogue 
and View Book mailed. Address 


best 
school 














Dr. CHAS. H. LORENCE, President, Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
Box 402 


Wenonah, New Jersey 














The Massanutten Military Academy woodstock, vs. 


Preparatory nee for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. New § 25, 000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
4ist year New $100,000 fireproof building. A modern 
high- standard school located in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of not more than J0 cadets to each teacher 
attention for every boy Prepares for 
Rate $600. Catalogue. 


classes 
indivic jual 
universities and business life 





Annual Spring encampment 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 404. 


a. F,.¢. 
under U.S 
War Dept. 
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Military Academy 


‘OUR boy at Nazareth Hall will be sur- 
rounded with the influences that develop 
manly character. ys 


companies under supervis 
structors. Complete equipment. 
asium, Basketball, Bacab all, 

_ Skiing 


ati 

Sechionem and Eesia. Cc ol 

lege Preparatory, Business 

and Gene ral Courses. 

New Junior Depart- 

ment in separate 

building. Rate $600. Come and 
visit the school. Address 


REV. A. . THAELER, D.D. 


anal. Pa. 





Pennsylvania Military ‘College 


Trains for Leadership 


Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Commerce and Finance. Preparatory school for 
boys of 12 and upward. Infantry, Artillery {Cavalry 


and Aviation. Unusual’ facilities for sports. 


Immediate application necessary. 


Box 137 


Col. Charles E. Hyatt Chester, Pa. 


RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
oye ee 
Military Training 

CLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 
+ -his: temperament—his ability— his 
courage and his ambitions enables Randolph- 
Macon to prepare him for his proper place 
in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surroundings 
are inspi onal and of high educ: ational 
advant: Thorough preparation for Col- 
le sntific Schools. Also prepares for 
business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical develop- 
ment combined with military training fit the 
boy for the needs of the times. Modern 
buildings, gymnasium and spacious grounds 
for all outdoor sports. $450. 29th session 
opens Sept. 21, 1920. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 



















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Largest 
Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


625 boys from 47 States last session. 
private academy in the East. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High mora! 
tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
park. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement | 
only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 
years old. $275,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely ‘fireproof. Charges $600. 
Catalogue free. Address | 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, Staunton, Va. 
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200 acre plc 


nurse and 
sanitation. 


Military 


library, 
diameter—to be 


mitted. 
habits, 


Separate 


and South, 
OF 


Located in the country three miles 
corner groceries and other loafing centres. 
boys from seven to fourteen years of age relatively 
buildings: dormitories, dining hali, gymnasium, library, bowling alley, recitation rooms, infirmary, on a 
Wonderful chalybeate spring supplies 
Much out-door exercise including hikes through the woods. 
selected faculty. 


In writing to Col. L. L. RICE, Box 100, Lebanon, Tennessee, 


ot. 


carefully tempered to young boys. 
Carefully 


house-mother. 
Tuition $500. 


laboratory, 


experts guarantees thorough work. 
SUPERVISION DAY AND NIGHT. 
Junior School for younger boys. 
sound schole areata, clean sport 
scientific, commercial courses. 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION wn 
For handsomely illustrated catalog address swe ODP 


Col. L. L. RICE, President, Box 100, Lebanon, Tenn. ! 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


LEE A IGATS 


Best equipped private boys’ school in South. 
class-room facilities. 
before winter. 
INDIVIDU AL 


erected 





Boys from fourteen to twenty-one ad- ~ 
Character-moulding, good a 
—academy ideals. C lassical, linguistic, : 
Certificate admits to leading universities North bs > 2 
As, 
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Eleven Buildings with excellent 

sraaaee Mathodrome—150 feet in 
F acu Ity y of fifteen university- trained 
ATTENTION AND CLOSE 

















CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


from railroad; removed from drug stores, soda founts, movie shows, 
Environment absolutely wholesome 
easy. 


for illustrated cataiog, specify Junior School. 


rendering discipline of 


School property embraces nine substantial 


perfect drinking water. Hours of work and play 


Trained 


Steam heating and electric lighting. Modern 














governn 


himself 


countrie 


£chool, 


which 


“don't care” 


ards. Boysfrom 3 


South's Best 


ENNESSEE 


Aschool where orde rli 1ess, respect for 
desire to make 
good replace recklessness and the 
where every 
boy is put on his mettle to measure 





nent, and 
attitude; 


hed school 





by establis 
ct. M. f. 


s establish 


inspires boys 


statesand 3foreign 


Known weyers A 
Good name of school res 

on thorough academic work, effic ient 
military training and physical devel- 
opment, and the spirit of T. 
to their best 


stand- 


as the 


M. I. 








achievement. 
government through 


1300 feet 
level. 
unsurpassed. 


ILITARY JNSTITUTE 


all-year outdoor 
and exercises. 


drills 
Athletics, 


Sound 


sensible restraints and gymnasium, swimming pool. 
incentives to good con- Modern buildings, science 
duct. R ated Honor laboratories, library. R. O. 
School by Southern : Mil 

- Ding . ilitary equipment. 
Commission on Prepares for llege 
Accredited Schools, ment i Ce: Severn 
Situated in beautiful nt academies, and _busi- 
Sweetwater Valle y— ness. Investigate T. M. I., 


above sea a school where boys make 





Health record good. References furnished 
ild cli- in any state. For catalogue 
mate makes possible address 





> & 
Col. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 124, Sweetwater, Tennessee 











Franka 
Military Wc 





arshiy 


surroundings. 


R.O.T.C. 


G Hu Shes 
ademy 5 


28th year with improved facilities. 
supervision U 
Rate $500.00. No extras. It will pay youto read our catalog. 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 4, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








patron as “ 
training of boys in character and schol- 
Endorsed by leading educators. 





Described by 
ideal place for 


Entering 
Highest moral 
S. Army Officer. 





An up-to-date 
Instructors—al 
climate, 2 


ted catalog add 





300 ft. altitude. 
Brick buildings. 


_Greenbrier_ 


A Preshbyterial Military School 


boarding school for 120 boys. 


military 
1 college graduates. 


Athletic field. 


ress 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, Box 11,Lewisburg,W.Va. 


On Main Line, C. 
Terms $425 


Bracing mountain 
& O. R.R. 
Illustra- 














mate. Prepar 
faculty, home i 

ment for small 
log, address 


= Government Academies. 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. 
universities, 

Select patronage, 

modern e. anes ni. 


es for colleges, 


nfluences, 
boys. Charges $550. 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt., 


Danville Military Institute 


Danville, Virginia 





Unsurpassed cli- 
business, 
strong 
Depart- 
o extras. Cat- 


Box L 





Buildings, campus and Reserve Officers 
equipment valued at half 
N 


a million. tionally Training Corps 
e of the country’s leading M litary Schools 
or for business life 
Write for catalo 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box D, Columbia, Tena. 


























Keatucky Military Institute 


with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M.I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and work 
all year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
laboratories, buildings and work shops. Designated 

* Honor School " by War Dept. Junior and Senior 
R. O. T. Early registration necessary; large wait- 
ing list last year. References require 


Address The President, K.M.lI., Lyndon, Ky. 


























Blackstone _ Military Academy 












f College ouaeoneeny — home school for boys in 
section of Virginia. 
West Point 
Graduates admitted 


ACKSTONE, haf acer « fp 







Unit of Reserve Officers 
accredited list. Personal super 
to leading Universities 
tion. New buildings and complete gymnasium. 
commercial courses, Tuition piss. 00. 
address Colonel E. S. 
Blackstone, Virginia. 


si 

without examina- 
Full 
For catalogue 
N, President, Box B, 
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Marion *~ 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


Designated Honor School 
1920 by War Dept. 


One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 





Superb equipment. §80-acre 

ipus. Patronage from every 

and territory of the Union 

and from foreign countries, 

Ideally located in the Appalachian foothills in the 
isotuermal belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Complete 
preparatory and college courses. Unlimited 
private tutoring without extra charge. Junior 
and Senior R.O.T.C. Complete equipment for 
milit 3A _ training. Tactical staff from the Arm: 
and U.S. Naval Academy. 








Pa and Navy Department 
Coachinz courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Foint; College C ourses cover- 
ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s work 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank. 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement 
of the Adjutant-General. Special Courses for com- 
petitive examinations forap pointme nt toAnnapolis 
and West Point and Cadetships in the Coast Guard 
Academy. In 1920 Marion men won appointments 
in every competitive examination they stood, and 
made 100% of successes on February entrance ex- 
amination to Naval Academy. Rates moderate. 
For catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. MURFEE, Pres. Marion, Alabama 
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GEORGIA 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK 
(Near Atlanta) 
GEORGIA 


‘|| One of America’s Most 
Splendidly Equipped 
Prep Schools 


an ye ND discipline, thorough scholar- 
ship, select patronage— 350 cadets 
from every section of the United St: ites, 
Cuba and Mexico. Excellent fare, 
perfect health in foothills of Blue Ridge 
Mountains, about 1200 feet altitude, 
individual instruction. 

Classical, Commercial, and Engineer- 
} ing Courses. Reserve Officers Training 
Corps under U. S. Army Supervision. 


Catalog on Application 


Summer School and Camp, July and 
August, on Highland Lake, ‘‘In the 
Land of the Sky,” Hendersonville, N. ¢ 


















































Carolina Military- 
Naval Academy 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C 


America’s Most Beautifully 
Environed Prep School 


Altitude 2300 feet, in the “Sapphire Country” 
of the Western North Carolina mountains, on 
the Asheville-Hendersonville plateau. Elegant 
quarters, choice food, campus and farm of 350 
acres, lake, boating, fishing, golf, athletics. 
Classical, Engineering and Commercial Courses. 

Military equipment furnished by War Depart- 
ment. Individual instruction by experienced 
teachers. Limited to 100 pupiis, ages 12 to 20. 








mauetaRy ACA DEM Y 
ano NAVAL, 
America’s Great Year Round Open 
Air School on the Gulf. 
A sound mind in @ sound body. 
Boys sleep on screened porches. 
Ali forms of athletics and water 
sports, Strong college-bred fac- 
ulty—a teacher to every 20 boys 
Every boy recites every day in every cl 
Military and Naval Training under U 
Gov't Officers. Separate Department for 
boys 8 to 15. Separate campus and equip- 
ment. Write for Catalogue and View Book, 
ACADEMY Rl. GULFPORT, MISS. 













Barracks “‘A,”’ one of 
the fireproof barracks 


ERN 














New Mexico 


A state-owned school in the heart of the 
vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
—bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Al- 
titude 3700 feet. Preparatory and Junior 
College. Address 

Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box L, Roswell, New Mexico 





MORGAN 
PARK 


Military | MILITARY ACADEMY 


Institute 


tries, business houses and civic centres. Separate school 
for younger boys. All sports. Coaches for all teams. Every 

boy takes part in playground activities under trained directors. 

Two Boy Scout troops. R.O.T.C. For catalog address 

Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 800, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. 
\ Boys thoroughly prepared for college, technical 
schools and for business. For over forty years this 
school has used the values of militz ary training and 
supervised athletics in contributing to ac ae mic work 
of highest standing. Senior and Junior R.O.T. 
Annual enrollment continuously for 16 eines has ex- 
ceeded our capacity. Early application for entrance in 
September is necessary. Add 
| Box 44, ian. “Ttlinois 

COL. GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 




































MILITARY ACADEMY 


14 MILES FROM CHICAGO 





Aschool where a boy 

receives thorough training in the 
fundamentals and acquires regular habits 
of study. Each boy is handled as an individual, 
Clean companionship. Splendid home culture. 
Teacher-conducted class groups visit Chieago’s indus- 
























A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 


Unit R. 0. T. C. 

Military science taught by U.S. Army officer. College 
Preparatory, Business and susie. Nay: al Training. 282 
Boys enrolled from 18 s es and 3 foreign countries last 

. 1 sports. $60,000 - "Se spent in improvements 
during vacation. A Sroncet preperation than the public 
school can give. 

Rev. Walter mechet, D.D., Rector, Box t 

Charleston, S.C. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated military and aca- 
demic training. Equipment and faculty exceptional. 
Unit R. O.T.C. College Preparatory, Business 
and Music. Graduates admitted without examina- 
tionto Universities. “Big Brother’ plan of govern- 
ment brings boys into close personal touch with 
instructors. New building for smaller 
boys. All Athletics. Debating and 
Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 
and Orchestra. Special 
terms to good musicians. 
apacity taxed annu- 
ally. Early enrollment 
necessary. Address 








Ass’t Secretary, 
Mexico, Mo. 

Ww ova about our Summer 

School. 








Ohio “Military Institute 


Purpose—<Academic, military and physical 

training under personal supervision. | 
Scope—Prepares for college. Lower school | 
for boys of 8 to 14 years. Only recommended 

boys taken. 

Location — A picturesque suburb of Cin- 

cinnati, the great art and music center. 


. M. HENSHAW, Supt., Box 51, College Hill, Ohio 





It is the Kemper idea to 
develop both mind and body. 
With highest scholastic 
standards, Kemper excels in 
athletics as a school—sports 
on the track or in the gym- 
nasium, baseball, basketball, 
boxing, swimming, skating, J 
tennis, hikes, etc. 

Up-to-date forge, machine and 
wood-working shops satisfy the 
love of ‘‘making things. For 
catalog address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON 
706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





Write for catalog to 





Where right habits of living and thought are instilled 
in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, self-reliance 
and willing obedience become traits of Miami Military 
character. 

High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual 
attention to each student. Boys are taught how to study, 
Competent faculty. All athletics. 

Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration tor Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Busine 
Military training under U 


MILITARY . INSTITUTE 


nus DAYTON, OHIO FM 


“MIAM] : 











Army officers. 36th year 
opens Septem ber, 1920. Early 
application advised. For 
catalogue address 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. = 
RECREATIONAL SUMMER CAMP H 
July 5 to August 28 « 
Academic tutoring and : 


military training 
under our re “gular 
faculty for those 
who want it. 


Booklet. 
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a a “ 
Northwestern 
70 miles 
Srom Chicago .,.i5** 


heating, 





academically, physically 
cludes tanks. R.O. T.C. 
students, 





COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


“7. r 
Military and Naval Academy 
A virile college-preparatory school on the high shores of Lake Geneva. 
Government based on Honorideals. Thorough military and naval instruction. 

Visit to the school while in session is urged. Every improvement in sani- 
lighting. Fireproof. 
uniforms and all necessary expense including pocket money. Only those who qualify mora ally, 
and as refined gentlemen receive diplomas 
Completion of buildings gives increased capacity. 
Large number refused annually for lack of room. 
naval camp and school during summer months offering unusual features. 





Fixed price covers board, tuition, 
Automobile corps in- 
Limit, 220 selected 
Early registration necessary. 4 
Catalog. Address 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 











STRENGTH 


TRENGTH of body, 

strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essentials 
of good citizenship. These 
are the rewards of the boy 
who puts himself in har- 
mony with the splendid 
system of training at 


. dohn's 
ilitary ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Your son will be in the care 
of men who have made the 
training and developing 6f boys 
a life study and a‘ life work. 
They will develop him by meth- 
ods that will interest him and 


stimulate his ambition. He will 
be taught to stand on his own 
feet and never quit. Catalog, 


address 


Box 12G, Delafield. Waukesha 
Co., Wisconsin 














fea 


BOY studies and plays 

with equal zest at Culver. 
Specialized instructors keep his interest 
stimulated. He 
works hard because 
it’s part of the game. 
College Preparatory 
and Business 
courses. For catalog 
addre 33 = : 3 he 


Executive Officer. 
Culver, Indiana 

















PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


The Largest of Its Class 
In America 













Page Military Academy buiids a firm 
foundation for a successful career. Every- 
thing adapted to meet the needs of small 
boys. Military training fosters exact- 
ness, cooperation, self-reliance and initia- 
tive. Large, modern buildings; seven 


seventeen resident teachers. 
tell you all about the 


acre Campus; 
catalog 


P| 


~ae Let our 


=2 sc bool. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


California 
sai R.F.D. No. 7, Box 945, Los Angeles, Cal. 











PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Healthfully and beautifully located in Peg =A Southern 
California. Outdoor sports the cary and a very modern 
comfort and convenience, Truly military an sthietic, but special e 
phasis on scholarship and character traini 

and carries work through hich school courses. 


po supervision. 
res: Superintendent, R.F.D. 2, Box 12, Pasadena, Calif. 


Hitchcock ; Military Academy 


San Rafael, California 
43rd year opens September 6th. Early registration neces- 
sary. For illustrated catalog addre 


REX D. SHERER, President, San Rafael 


Small classes, constant 


















RELL, TEX 

A school for baa 3 boys taught by real men. 
Both cavalry and artillery instruction free. Only 
private school in America to meet Government 
standards for SATC during War. Enrollment 
strictly limited, taking boys from 7th grade 
through Junior College and giving them 
pleasant school life and real education by 
rained men as 

equipment 
new gymnasium, salt-water swimming pool, all 
athletics, ideal Southern climate Addre 


Col. Louis Cc. - PERRY, | Ph. D., Pres. 


Cod ucati nal 
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BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 


For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering all 
grades from kindergarten to college. Special 
diploma courses for students not wishing to 
enter college. Household Arts, Music, Art, Sec- 
retarial and Business Courses. .Faculty of ex- 
perienced college graduates. 3-acreestate with 
5 buildings in Boston's most beautiful sub- 
urb. 85 acres and 5 buildings in the Blue Hill 
region, 15 miles from Boston. . Hillsview, 
the school’s summer camp, is used for week 
end sports and games. For catalog address 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass, 














DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
54th Year 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $375-$475 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 

CUSHING ACADEMY ,A"ysms, ‘zi 

Mt. Wachusett Region 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate c 
pares for College, Scientific Schools and Busines 
Household Arts, Manual Training. 7 buildings. 
fields. 20 acre campus. 

H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 
In the foothills of the 


TILTON SEMINAR White Mountains 


For young men and women, Preparation for college and busines ss. 
Courses for High School Gradu ome economics, Christian in- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New pre at field. Lower school 
for young boys. Endowment permits moderate cost 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 52 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


Colby Academy 


In the New Hampshire Hills. 





Athletic 





Loe: ation  UNSUTPAsSC ed. Co- educational. 
Meets college Feasire ments. General courses. Dome: satie ¢ Arts, Music 
Modern buildings. Exce tional scien ntific equipm Gymnasium. 
Athletic field En jowment. Founded 1837. Boston Office "Tremont Temple. 
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George School 


A Home School in the Country For Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough. 
Each student studies under supervision of principal. 


Graduates succeed in college. Special courses. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium, pool. 227 wooded acres and open 
country on Neshaminy creck. Endowed—rates mod- 
erate. Catalogue mailed on request 


George A. Walton, A.M., Box 274, George School, Pa. 











WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where boys and girls get a 


vision. College preparation. Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. Military 
training, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 76th year. 


Endowed. Catalog. 
Le L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President - - 


Kingston, Pa. 


Dickinson Seminary 
Preparation for College a Specialty. Experienced teachers. 
Strong courses in Busine Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, 
Expression. All sports Athle tic field. Pool. Gymnasiums. 
Co-ec Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 
Frese BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Box L, Williamsport, Pa. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, .SOLUMB!A. 


complete Day School. College Preparation. 
Household and Fine Arts, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool, 
Six year High School Course for Girls. Six year Elementary 
Course for Boys and Girls. Catalog upon request. 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
STARKEY “SEMINAR Beautiful < pount ry site on 
Seneca La Endowed 
school. Modern plant. For both sexes, eleven years and up- 
ward. Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced 
courses in Art and Music, N.Y. State Regents Standards, 
Secure rooms early. Rates, $335 to $375. 
Martyn Summerbell, LL.D, Presidewt, Bex 4387, 








An unusually 


Lakemont, N.Y. 





Emory and Henry College 
(For Men) 
Emory, Virginia 


Martha Washington College 
(For Women) 
Abingdon, Virginia 


Co-ordinate Standard Colleges. Fif- 
teen units for admission. Located in 
Southwest Virginia. Altitude 2100 feet. 
Unsurpassed for beauty and health- 
fulness. 


For catalog and book of views of either school, 
address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade co-educational prepar- 
atory school. Exceptional equipment made possible 
endowment. Jew dormitories and gymnasium. Strong 
departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $400.00. 


Earl W. Hamlin, Principal = (Box Box 7, Austinburg, Ohio 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home schooi preparing for all colleges. Courses, 8th grade 
to 1st year college. Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, stenog- 
raphy. Expenses, $500. For Catalog address 

3 __ REGISTRAR, , Box AC, Beaver Dam. Wisconsin 

















Large endowment. In 





Voc ational and 1 Pro! 


~ A School Founded on a Cultural Basis 


The training develops astrong and pleasing personality, 
freedom of speech, a well modulated voice, poise, self-assur- 


ance, and control in delivery 
MORSE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Musical Art Building, 


The Williams. School 
_of Expression 


a Dramatic iS 








G. H. BARRETT, Ph.B., Headmaster New London, New Hampshi 
A high-grade pre- 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 4.'2"2"225 2"; 


with a moderate tuition. 108th year opens Sept. 15th. High 
elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. Farm. Separate 
mitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. Playing fields. 
Outing Club for winter sports. Address 

Charles Atden Tracy, Headmaster, Meriden. N. H. 


Parsonsfield Seminary *°™ farsonsteld, 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 


or- 





For boys and girls. 


200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. All sports. College 
preparatory course. Domestic Science. Agriculture. En- 
dowment permits $300 to cover all expense. Bookiet. 


WESLEY SOWLE, A.B., Principal, Box 7, Kezar Falls, Main. 











| Teac he rs’ Course; Lyceum r 
Tm - ourse; Dramatic (¢ ours and | 
| General Culture Course. Grad- | 
uates eligible to teach in N. Y. \ 

/) State Public Schools without |. | 
State Certificate. Dormitories \ 

| and Auditorium. For 
logue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
5S DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. j hii 


School year opens Sept. 22nd. 


cata- 
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Vocational and Professional 


Vocational and Professional 





ROGER W. BABSON 
President 





Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become 
Business Executives 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men 
who by inheritance, ability or other circumstances are to occupy 
positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 

Our men learn by doing while they are studying—small 
classes on the conference and laboratory basis. 

Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 

Financial Management and the care of Property. 

Business Psychology and the influencing of Men. 

Personal Efficiency and the control of one’s self. 

Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, mer- 
chandising, domestic and foreign trade, investments, account- 
ancy, business management, labor problems, written and oral 
expression, individual efficiency, and specialized research work. 


The School Trains for Leadership 


Only a limited number accepted. 


For catalog of Babson Institute address 
E. HAYWARD, Registrar 


Babson Institute 


350 Washington St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SIDNEY A. LINNEKIN 

















University 


School*Commerce 
: \ AUniversi ty Professional School 
F 


ALL SEMESTER—F ull-time Day Work 
on Evanston Campus, and part time Even- 
ing Courses in the University Building in }. 
the heart of Chicago. StartsSeptember 23. 


Graduate Division—One year graduate work, lead- 
ing to degree, Master in Business Administration. 
Open to students havinga professional or bachelor’s 
degree from an institution of approved standing. 
Bulletin No. 51. 


Undergraduate Division—2-year course, leading 
to degree, Bachelor of Science in Commerce. Open 
to students with 2 years of credit from a college of 
approved standing. (To students with less than 2 
years of credit, Northwestern University offers z 
2-year Pre-Commerce Course.) 

Bulletin No. 1. 






Address inquiries to School of Commerce 
31 West Lake Street Chicago, Illincis 


Law School ofCumberland University 


A One Year Course covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily Lessons assigned from the standard text-books 
of the profession. Not a lecture school. Daily Moot Court 
practice. More than four thousand alumni, representatives 
of whom have reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the supreme and inferior courts of many of the states, 
and have ome Governors, Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. Seventy-fourth year beginning second Wednes- 
day in September, 1920. For Catalogue address 

Law School, Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 
Offers a four year course leading to D.D.S. degree. Term 
opens September 28th, 1920. Registration closes October 8th. 
Co-educational. Address 


H. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., Dean, Louisville, Kentucky 














Vice President 
ar 4g RA — 
ar 0 lege 
> 
Worcester, Mass. 

Announces a Series of Specialized Programs 
1. Diplomacy, the Consular Service, 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2. Social and Economic Reconstruction. 
3. Industrial Chemistry. 

4. Sanitation and Public Health. 

5. Engineering. 

6. High School Teaching. 


These courses are combined with the fundamental 
academic subjects which form the true basis F 
liberal education. 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President 
orcester, Mass. 
For information, address the President's office 

















Charles Waldo Accountancy 


offers today to young 
men of character, 


ambition and ability 


INSTITUTE an opportunity which 
extends to every 


Founded by phase of business 
Elijah W. Sells and governmental ac- 
ti 


vity. 


Charles Waldo Haskins Institute specializes in the 
training of young men for this dignified profession. 
Junior and Senior preparatory sections for those not 
quaiined for advanced work. School opens Septem- 
ber 15th. Day and evening sessions. For informa- 
tion or interview, address 


DR. FRANK A. FALL, Executive Secretary 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Catalog. 


Harvard Dental School 
».M.D. 


Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of I 

Certificates from recognized preparato.y schools accepted 
for entrance September 1920. One year in college required 
for entrance 1921. Fall term opens September 27, 1920. 
EuGene H. Smita, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 





location. 
and board for 13 wee 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency and 
good character. 
Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, 
good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage 
a high school or c college education. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
Moderate expenses. 


Exceptional opportunities for self- naio ¢ nod young men and women of the right sort. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, MA. LL.D. Box 938, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Trains thoroly for Office 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, 


Strong lecture courses. Ideal 
$185 pays total cost of tuition, books 








Vocational and Professional 


Send for 


special 


Business oo 
Administration 


Toon oa. Other courses are: og 
counting, Secretarial, Spanish. 


URDETT 


COLLEGE 


Established 1879 _ BOSTON (11), MASS. 

























Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its Daytime and Evening 
Courses in Accountancy and Business Administra- 
tion, gives ambitious men and women market value 
as certified public accountants, controllers, cost 
analysts, tax specialists, treasurers, and general 
executives. 

A Special Nine Weeks’ Summer Day Course begins 
July 7. This course will be of interest to high-school 
and college graduates planning to enter Accountancy 
or Business, and to teachers. A limited number of 
scholarships are available to teachers without 
charge. Send for Bulletin L. 


Pace Institute 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 

















‘Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 


lines. Sécretarial Work, Household Economics 


and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 








Skidmore School a‘; 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 

A woman's college offering broad general courses with 
splendid opportunity for specialization. Secretarial, Do- 
mestic Science, Physical Education, Fine and Applied 
Art, Music and General courses, with related subjects. 
B.S. degree or Teacher's and Supervisor's certificate. 
For catalog address 
Secretary, Box F 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 























THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside over and 
maintain well ordered homes, 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director, 2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science e School 













One and two-year Normal and Home-maki ourses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietit . Normal Dc mestic 
Science Training. Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy exceptional 


positions. Opens Sept. 28, 1920 Address 
Mrs, F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 


Study 
Dentistry 
at the 
INDIANA 
DENTAL COLLEGE 








DEN1 ISTRY offers unusual op- 
portunities as a career. Study 
here. Augmented curriculum. 4 
year course. Able fac ty. Clini- 
cal facilities unexcelled. Modern, 
complete equipment all depart- 
ments. New college building. 

Tuition moderate. College year 
begins Oct.4. F.R.Henshaw, Dean. 
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The 
| Vocational and Professional 




















Founded by CLARA BAUR 


More than half a century in the front rank of American 
Music Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments. Exceptional 
advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work; advanced 
study in Theory and Composition;- Orchestral Training, 
Opera, Expression, Language 


o 
ings. Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye 
“*King of Violinists.” For catalog address 


Incorporated 


Ss 
Music and Dra 
uates. Attractively appointed residence build- 


Literature, Public School 
ng. Engagements for grad- 





MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














[THACA (CONSERVATORY 


Special advantages to those looking 

to educational or concert work. All 

instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art and USIC 
Physical Training. Graduates of Mu- 

sical, Public Speaking and Physical 

Training Departments eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools without State Certificate. Dormitories 
and Concert Hall. 


School of Piano Tuning in Connection 
Address THE REGISTRAR, 5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca,N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


SEVCIK, teacher of Kubelik and other famous 
artists, the world’s greatest Violin Teacher, is 
under engagement as a member of the faculty 
for the season of 1920-21. Preparatory classes 
begin June 7th and July Sth. 





LAKE 
| FOREST 


niversi 


School re) Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 


| The Music School with College Standards. 
Degree, Diploma, and special courses 
for the professional and the amateur. 
Delightful dormitory for girls. 
For further information address 


The Director, Box 100, Lake Forest, III. 


Credits allowed by Lake Forest College 
and Ferry Hall for Music School work 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the CITY OF NEWYORK 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and cquipped 
to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 


SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Trains for supervisors of music in public. schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing. 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. Catalog. 


59 Main Street = __ Potsdam, N. Y. 
The Sargent School :,Phsic#! 


Education 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. - D. A. § SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL | OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
School Year Opens September 22nd. 

Two-year Normal Course, Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 

Public Schools without State Certificate. Course includes athletirs 

dancing, fencing, public speaking, games Co-educational. Dor 

mitories. For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR, 5 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


profession of 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 
voted to the college work 
Swimming pool, gyana- and PLAYGROUND 
Separate dormitory for SUPERVISORS 
women. 
schools, colleges, universities, community centres 
industrial gymnasi ums, banks, department store 
Separate classes for men and women in some subjects. 
Term begins Sept. 21st. View book and catalog fiee. 
vredited - 
4200 Grand | ieateeent, Chicago 


is the key to the attractive 
This entire building is de- ATHLETIC COACHES 
tiuma. Dancingaudilorium. 
Two year course leading to well paid positions in 
etc. Free graduate placing bureau. Strong faculty. 
Ace 
Address Dept. D-7, 























Physical Education for Women 
Accredited 
Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 
Swimming Instructors. Thoiough preparation in all 
branches under strong faculty of experienced men_and 
women. Fine Dormitory for non-resident students. 
17th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
For illustrated catalog address FRANCES MUSSELMAN, 
Principal, Box 25, 430 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











| Lesley School of Household Arts 
KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE WORK 
ome efficiency and dietetics. Dormitory accommodation. 
Address 
MRS. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten Training School 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory 
and ptactice. School residence for a limited number. 
Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog 
FANNIE A, SMITH, Prin. 1130 iranisten Ave., Bridgeport, Coun. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


2-year normal course; special and Sredgate courses. Model tyigder- 
garte n and primary sc heal. Prac’ kinder rgartens. Students’ Re 
dence. Catalog 
MRS. MARION B. B. LANGZETTEL, Director 
112 East 71st Street _New York 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. Faculty of wide 
reputation. Residence for students. 2 year course, 
Students placed in excellent positions. “atalog. om “38 
Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, Nine L, N. Y. 
Univ. Bldg., Washington Square, New York City. 


MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL for KINDERGARTNERS 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary methods. 
Practice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ residence. 
For particulars address A. T. ILLMAN, Principal 

Box D, 3600 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





National Kindergarten and Elementary College 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers in demand. Salaries 

rapidly increasing. Combined Professional and Cultural 
Education. College accredited. Diplo Three 

a four year courses. Four Dormitories on ¥ ‘ollege Grounds. 

For catalog address 

Box 72, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, 


BOSTON, MASS. 45th year begins Oct. 4th 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. Hale, F. A. 
Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan; Model- 
ing—Charles Grafly; Design—Huger Elliott, H. H. Clark, 
Scholarships and Traveling Scholarships. For circular, 
address 





Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. BROOKS, Manager 


The School of Domestic Architecture 
and LANDSCAPE For 
ARCHITECTURE Women 


4 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Philadelphia School of Design 


For Women. Established 1844. Fine Arts, Design in all 
branches, Interior Decoration, etc. 


value. Graduates in demand at good salaries. Bookle 
Box 14, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School of 
Gymnastics 
34th year. Fits for 
Bureau of 
New Dining 
Boathouse, 






New Haven Norma 
1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
teaching, physical training, playground work. 
Appointments. Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums, 
Hall. 10 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre campus. 
athletic fields, 250 acres on Sound. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
32nd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds, 

Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


RICE SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. Overlook- 
ing the Sea. Leland Powers method taught. Two succes 
sive terms—four weeks each. First term opens July 6. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Spoken Word 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 


THE REGISTRAR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass, 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 4ist 
year. Degrees granted. Address 

ARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


K. 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) General “Hospital 


Offers a complete course in nursing to desirable candidates. 
Ap allowance of $36 is given at completion of first three 
months, $15 a month for remainder ot first year and the 
second year, and $20 a month for the third year. Registered 
school. 





Address DirEcTRESS OF NURSES, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Art study with business 
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Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, and 
Mining Geology. New courses in Petroleum 
and Oil Geology. Free scholarships available. 


eS 


Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920. 
Registrar, Box 703, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


School of Mines 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 


A State institution located at gateway 
of the beautiful Black Hills, a magnifi- 
cent outdoor laboratory and home of 
one of the world’s biggest gold mines. 
Institution has strong staff of experi- 
enced technical men, modern equip- 
ment and ug to date library. Tuition 
very low. Graduates in big demand. 
Will be glad to hear from students in- 
terested in taking a mining or metal- 
lurgical course. 


Address President, SOUTH 
DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF 
MINES. 


M i I E i 

A great Profe ssion not overcrowded. The 
Michigan College of Mines (est. 1886), located in the 
heart of one of the greatest copper mining districts 
of the world, offers a unique combination of the- 
oretical instruction with practical experience in a 
four year course which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Its breadth affords foundation 
for expert specialization in that field of engineering 
which most appeals to the student. Great mines, 
mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants are 
practically a part of the college equipment and 
constitute a factor of enormous value in the course 
of instruction. Managers of large operations regu- 
larly lecture to classes. Region affords unusual 
opportunities for geological study. Nine buildings. 
Advanced Methods. V. Span Athletics, Bow ling, 
Billiards, Tobogganing. **M.C.M. Men Make Good.’ 

For descriptive book addre 266 College Ave., 
Houghton, Mich. 


WStiseroccceceseece tt: 














South 
Dakota 




















































College 


Michigan “r** Mines 





men with training are in de- 

Electrica ~} and. For more than a quarter 
a century, this school has 

been training men of Seuieiedeta and omnes time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed cour Llectrical 
ee ee 

Engineering : uates tone 

cure , oo d 

positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 

equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 

hall, laboratories, shops 

Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 29,1920 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

108 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engi- 
neer in two years, $260 covers tuition, board and furnished 
room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same rate. No 
entrance examination. 10 D Street, Angola, Indiana 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineering. 
Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Government. 
Short course—educational opportunities. Mining district. 
Write for catalogue. 


A. X. ILLINSKI, President 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th.B. Graduate School 
of Theology, 3 year course, degree of 
B.D. Two-year Collegiate Training 

Interdenominational, evangelistic. New, fire- 
Organized religious 


Socorro, New Mexico 





course, 

proof buildings, with dormitotics. 

work and self-support. Catalog. 
Nathan KR. Wood, Pres.. Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1866. Three years course. College prepara- 
tion desired The curriculum includes systematic study of 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spirit- 
val interprecation of the Scriptures. Courses by correspon- 
dence when desired. For catalogue and information, address 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 
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Miscellaneous 















domestic science. Faculty of specialists. 


| 
rwood Educates boys and girls 
ios a who are normal in socal 
utoring life but require special at- 
School tention in studies. Kin- 
oo dergarten through high 

school. | 


i 
Vocational training in farming and | 
\ 








Devereux Anexclusive country home 
near Berwyn, Pa., to meet 
Manor every need of children seti- 





™, ously Semidicniinal by mental-and physical 
ct age aw 35 acres of lawns and wood- 
iy qualified medical staff; 
sanitarium department. 













1 oa equipped 
For information address 


| 
Miss Boece, Box D, Devon, Pa. Pas | 





A Home School for 


Siiideienl Children 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
A Winter and a summer hone. Equipment unexcelled. 
For information address 
: Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. Jenzia Coutson CooLey 


FOR BACKWARD AND NERVOUS CHILDREN 
Individual instruction. Home privileges. For circular 
and particulars address the school. 

R. F. D. No. 4, Newburgh, N. Y. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care and 
trainitig of cliildren who through mental disability are unable 
to atterid public or private schools. Jept. of Domestic 
Science for older —. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 160, Beslza, Pa. 














THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 
Por. children of slightly retarded mentality. Individual 
instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities developed. 
Ideal Homelife. Association with normal children. 
- Rocer_ Heptey, M.D., Resident Phy 
irs..j. Kocer HeEp.ey, (N. Y. Univ.), Pri 
Box D, D, GLENSIDE, PENNA: (12 miles from Philadelphia.) 








_ 





STEWART HOME TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDRE 
A Private Home and School on a beautiful C acy Estate of 
00 acres in the famous Blue Grass Regionof Kentuc Five 
uildings—Cottage Plan. Write for Illustrative C atalogue. 
Dr. Da. Jour P. Stewart, Box C, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 









THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children, 
he Best in the West. Endorsed by Educators an 
Physicians. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
Chambers Bid¢., Kansas City, Mo. 








For Stammerers 


QTAMMER woe: 


So the fear of stammering. e-education the 
key. The widely famed Matheld Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, depen rg worth- 
while book— ‘* HOW TO STOP STAMMER- 
ING.” It has inspired thousands. Order a oe today. 
THE HATFIELD ESSTITUZE, 300 B.D 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Uliaois 











STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get 
my big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most 
successful school in the world, curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. irite today. 


North-Westera School for Stammerers, Inc., 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TAMMERER 


Our course of private lessons will correct your 
impediments. W rite tocbookter describing course. 


BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 
Founded 1867. Samuel S. Robbins, Principal 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


_ STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book with full particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4281 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CLERICAL TYPES 


by Rev. James M. Campbell (“Hamish Mann”), presents, 
in a series of twenty delightful sketches, character studies 
of as many ministers. The criticisms are keen and to the 
Point but essentially human and good-humored. The book 
abounds in good sense touched here and there by flashes of 
tcenchent ¥ wit mingled with affecting pathos. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.25; by mail $1.37. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 














The Auto 

and Tractor 
Business _is the 
greatest in the World. 























STIRRING BOOKS IN PROSE 
and VERSE by IRISH WRITERS 


Lane’s English-Irish Dictionary 
A storehouse of learning and a unique repository of 
the language of the Irish race, containing 100,000 
vocabulary terms, including phrases and proverbs. 
Prepared under the patronage of Cardinals Farley 
and Logue, Dr. Douglas Hyde, and other notable 
Irishmen. Green al with gold lettering, 1777 pages, 
$7.50; by mail, $7.7 
In The pln Past 

By Ethna Carbery (Mrs. Anna MacManus) 
Nine picturesque Irish legerds told with all the 
fascinating quality that marks the work of this 
gifted daughter of Erin. Nothing in -the re- 
vival of Irish literature is more thoroughly Irish 
than these stories which have a generous share 
of that magical charm to be found in Celtic 
folklore. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


The Four Winds of Eirinn 

By Ethna Carbery (Mrs. Anna MacManus) 
The lyrics of this sweet singer of Ireland are here 
collected together and prefaced by a short and 
touching introduction by her husband, Seumas 
MacManus. They are one and all thoroughly 
Celtic, abounding in the characteristic imagery, 
the wistful sentiment, and the haunting melody 
that distinguishes the Irish school of poetry. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The Red Poocher 





By Seumas MacManus 
A characteristically humorous and quaintly told 
series of four short stories recounting the ex- 
ploits of a famous poacher and detailing how 
he cleverly contrives to outwit both the landlord 
and his game-keepers and to enjoy the shooting 
over one rich estate in Ireland for four successive 
seasons without being brought to book. I2mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The Home Rule Bill 

By John Redmond, M.P. 
The many years in which this great Irish leader 
fought for the principle of self-government for 
his country make any utterance from him on this 
much-discussed question doubly important to all 
Irishmen. This volume contains the complete 
text of the Home Rule Bill, various speeches upon 
the subject by Mr. Redmond, his notes on the 
different clauses, and much statistical matter. 
r2mo, Cloth, with Portrait on Cover, 50c; by mail, 62¢. 
The Irish Parliamcnt 

WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT DID 

By J.G. MacNeill, K.C., M.P., Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law, National University of Ireland. 
An interesting study of a brief period in Irish history, 
giving a great deal of information as to parliamentary 
government in Ireland and the methods by which 
Great Britain has come to control the administration 
of the country. z2mo, Cloth, 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, NewYork 





STANDARD DICTIONARY 








superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Thrilling Adventures 
on the Roof of the World 


Who of us does not love to read, at ease and in safety, 
of the desperate risks and hair-raising exploits detailed 
by the ardent mountaineer? Such adventures under 
highly novel conditions are told of in most enthralling 
fashion in the new book, 


o * 
Mountain Memories 
by Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., etme ey 
ex-Pres. of the Alpine Club’ and Vice 
of the Royal Geographical Society of ‘England 

one of the world’s best-known climbers, who carries us 
with irresistible fascination from the gre: at snow- -peaks of 
the Alps to the giants of the Himalayas in Kashmir and 
Tibet, the Gent ice of Spitzbergen, and the volcanoes of 
Chile; Bolivia, and Argentina. Striking reproductions 
of photographs of unusual mountain scenes enhance 
the pleasing literary style of the book, which no outdoor- 
lover should miss reading 

8vo, Cloth, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, $5; by mail, $5.15 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 



























How to Attain 
Your Desires 


Are you prospering? 
Are you happy? 
Healthy? Wealthy? 
Isyour homeahome, 
or a family jar? 


Is your profession 
or business living 
up to the real 
YOU? 

Do you know how 
to win friends and 
attain your ends? 


New Thought Will Help 


New Thought will help you attain your desires 
as it has helped millions of others who have tried 
it before you. It costs just 10 cents (coin or 
U. S. stamps) to give New Thought a trial. 

For that 10 cents you can get one of the greatest 
New Thought booklets ever written. This 
book shows you how to get yourself and your 
dear ones out of the swamp of mediocrity and on 
the road to health, happiness and prosperity. 
It is called 





Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 


How to Promote Yourself 
By Wallace D. Wattles 

**How to Promote Yourself” is the booklet of 
which Leigh Mitchell Hodges of the Philadelphia 
North American said: 

Tt is the BEST right-thought preachment I ever read, 
and Ive browsed over a bushel of *em. Unless I am blind 
to the real meaning of the term it is*Holy Writ? and it 
ought to be read by every man I never 
before said this much about any book, because I never be- 


who can read, 


Sore read a book that MADE me say that much.’ 


And this book can‘be yours for good and all if 
you send us 10 cents. 

But we will do still more! As sure as ‘‘How to 
Promote Y ourself’’ is the helping hand totheattain- 
ment of desires, so NAUTILUS MAGAZINE 
of New Thought isthe monthly mental nudge you 
need to keep you ever moving onward to great 
achievement. 

Elizabeth Towne and William E.Towne are edi- 
tors, andOrison Swett Marden, Edwin Markham 
and Dr. Frank Crane are among its contributors. 

So if you will sendus 10 cents we will notonlysend 
you ‘*How to Promote Yourself,’’ buta month’s 
trialof NAUTILUS. Send NOW andfor prompt 
action we willincludea copy of ‘‘Howto GetWhat 
You Want”? which explains what New Thoughtis. 

The reading of our advertisement has been the 
turning point in lives of thousands. But it is action 
that wins. So send 10 cents for the two booklets 
and month's trial of NAUTILUS today. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc. 
Dept. G-33, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Good memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 
is Power. s 

your memory! I will 
send you Free 
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to Re 
develop Wil. Ss 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 

1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston Il, 


BECOME A 


LAWYER 


> Study At Home. Legally trained men win 

high positions and big success in business 

Y et = 20d publiclife. Greater opportunities now 

3 \thanever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

\ We guide you step by step. You can 
} train at home during spare time. We prep: 





Dept. 1754 









UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. 752-L 
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Star Tires Give You 
“Star” Performance 


Star Tires are “‘star’’ tires in per- 
formance as well as in name. 

They insure long mileage and 
trouble-free service on all roads and 
under all loads. 

Star Tires are built by “star” 
workmen, slowly and expertly by 
hand. Only the highest quality 
*‘star’’ materials enter into them. 

Agency details furnished reliable 
dealers upon request. 
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Red Star Tubes, made of finest 
antimony -cured rubber, last 
as long as your car. 


THE STAR RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and General Offices 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches: 

New York Kansas City, Mo. Chicago 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco Dallas, Tex. 
Export Department 
44 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Made By Akron’s Master 
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Rapidac means “rapid action” 
—half-a-turn of handle quickly 
opens or closes the faucet. 





Rapidac Basin Cock E-1900. 
Note the smooth surfaces — 
no place for dirt to accumulate, 


The Name MUELLER A the Fixture 


When you find the name MUELLER on any plumbing fixture, it means there is 
nothing better manufactured—that it will last a lifetime and always give trustworthy service. 


The Mueller Fixtures for a $4,000 bungalow will cost the owner about $50—and_ will 
prevent annoying repair bills in the future. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


Every MUELLER Rapidac 
Faucet is tested to withstand four 
times the normal water pressure 
without leaking—giving the high- 
est known margin of plumbing 
safety. 

Every MUELLER Rapidac 
Faucet is made of Muellerite—a 
metal that is 857 pure copper,takes 
a finer finish and holds a heavier 
nickel plate than common brass, 
which contains less than 60% 
copper. 

Every Mueller Rapidac Faucet 
has seven points of supremacy, 
which are here briefly enumerated 
—each a distinct advantage. 


H. MUELLER MFG. 














7 Point Supremacy 
of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 
1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2-—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 
3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
5—Double-pitch Thread — quick 
opening and qu.ck closing. 
6—Cone-seat Woesher — prevents 
leakage—reduc_s wear. 
7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 

















While MUELLER Fixtures 
may cost a trifle more, they excel 
in precision of manufacture, and 
consequently in endurance. 

Always instruct your architects 
to specity{ MUELLER —tell your 
plumber to use only MUELLER 
Fixtures—and see for yourself that 
the name MUELLER is on 
every metal faucet or fixture used. 

Write today for the “Mueller 
Portfolio of Modern Homes” show- 
ing many. pleasing architectural 
features and also ask for the free 
book “Dependable Plumbing,” 
which explainswhy WUELLER 
Fixtures are supreme, 


COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


PHONE BELL 153 


Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. 


Phone Watkins 5397 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


San Francisco, 635 Mission _St., 


Phone Sutter 3577 


Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., makers of Red Tip Brass and Copper Rod and Tubing; 
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ih Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum, also Screw Machined Products 
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HOW THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IS ACTUALLY WORKING 


HILE WE ARE TALKING about the League of 

Nations, Europe is actually trying it; and if we are 

to vote upon it in November, we now merely have to 

look across the water to see how it is working before we decide 
_ whether to join or not. In fact, every political orator from now 


till Election day will have the 
League in full operation 
before his eyes to illustrate 
his logic. And the debate is 
already on. Its foes are point- 
ing triumphantly to the little 
wars all over the eastern hemi- 
sphere to show that the League 
is a failure—its friends point 
to the same wars to show 
that it is an absolute necessity. 
Thus the Toledo Blade re- 
minds us that ‘“‘the League 
has been in existence in Europe 
for now these several months, ”’ 
and, adds this Republican 
organ, ‘‘it does not function.” 
In support of this assertion it 
bids us note the following 
facts: ‘The rattle of mus- 
ketry echoes among the cliffs 
and gorges of the northern 
British 
troops and Persian irregulars 


border of India; 
carry on a species of warfare 
that flourishes when the 
weather permits; Poland and 
Russia are at each other’s 
throats; Japan and Bolshe- 
vism are sparring for minor 
advantages; the Turks have 


resumed the massacre of 


Armenians”; and, it might 
add, Greece, with the sanction 
of the Supreme Council of 


the Allies, is launching a new 


campaign against the Turks in Asia Minor. One recent dis- 
patch from London even affirms that ‘‘the demands of the Allies 
upon each other have become so irreconcilable that the dissolu- 
tion of the Supreme Council from sheer helplessness to arrive at 
any solution of its problems is not an unlikely development.” 
The seriousness of this possibility is emphasized by the New 
York Tribune (Rep.) when it remarks that ‘‘the Allied Supreme 
Council is the only body in Europe capable of enforcing the 
peace terms and bringing about pacification.’’ Or, as the 
New York Globe (Ind.) puts it, it is the Supreme Council that is 
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HE THINKS IT WILL WORK. 


This latest photograph of the League's chief defender in this country, 
the first set portrait published since his illness, was taken in the 
White House on June 19. 








load it.” 


being the establishment of ‘‘open diplomacy.’ 


to rescue the world from chaos. 
Council. The League will serve you well if you do not over- 


governing Europe ‘while the fate of the League is still in 
doubt.” The League, adds The Globe, ‘‘is as yet weak morally 
and physically.” J'he Morning Post, of London, goes further 
and declares that it is falling. ‘‘from the bourgeois conception 
of a superstate to that of a rickety tribunal and to a dusty 


stage of pious resolution.” 
And a Paris correspondent of 
the strongly anti-League Sun 
and New York Herald sees 
evidence that the League is 
*‘moribund”’ in its failure to 
respond to Persia’s appeal for 
aid against the Bolsheviki, 
who have invaded her soil. 
Viscount Grey agrees, accord- 
ing to another correspondent, 
that ‘‘the League missed two 
great opportunities in regard 
to Russia and Persia.’’ Premier 
Lloyd George in a recent in- 
terview affirms that the League 
in its present stage can not 
force peace. Pressure had 
been applied to Poland to 
prevent her attack on Russia, 
but without effect, he said. 
And he explained that the 
Great Powers, except the 
United States, already had 
too many entanglements to be 
able to supply troops to the 
League to create an inter- 
national police force large 
enough to ecoeree such coun- 
tries as Russia or Poland. 
On the other hand, Mr. 
Arthur J. Balfour reminds us 
that the League “‘has already 
been able to perform consid- 
erable service to the comity 
’ not the least 
Speaking before 


of nations,’ 
’ 


the House of Commons, he went on to say: 


‘‘No rational man would suggest that it is the League’s task 
That is a task for the Supreme 


On this side of the Atlantic we find that section of the press 
which has always had doubts about the practicability of the 
League more imprest by what it has failed to do than by what it 
has done. Thus the Kansas City Journal (Rep.) remarks that 
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“to add this country to an impotent list, even with the Lodge 
reservations, would be futile; to add it to the list without the 
reservations would be criminally absurd.” 


‘‘Twenty months 

















CHORUS: “COME ON IN, SAMMY, THE WATER'S FINE!” 


—Morris in the New Haven Journal-Couriecr. 


after the signing of the armistice the machinery for the enforee- 
ment of its decisions is increasingly demonstrating its ineffective- 
ness,”’ declares the New York Evening Mail (Rep.). And it 
continues: 


**Fiume is still a powder magazine. A war involving millions 
of men is being waged on the shifting frontier between Poland 
and Russia. 

“Neither of these grave issues did the Boulegne postscript to 
the San Remo conference, and the predecessor of the Brussels 
and Spa conferences, touch. The only tangible result of the 
deliberations at the historic French seaport was a tentative 
scheme to deal with the recalcitrant Turk in his new nationalistic 
guise by letting a Greek army loose upon him. 

“To such an expedient has Allied diplomacy been reduced by 
its conflicting interests and by the war-weariness of the peoples of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. Marshal Foch, with the best 
technical information at his command, is reported in Paris dis- 
patches to be opposed to the plan of intrusting the curbing of 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the Nationalist forces at his back to 
the Greeks on the ground that the Greek Army would prove a 
broken reed, and that a crushing defeat for the Greeks would 
eonfront the Allied councils with a crisis of unparalleled gravity 
in the Near East. 

‘**But even if the Greek Army should succeed in solving the task 
eagerly sought for it by Premier Venizelos, the Supreme Council 
would face fresh difficulties in the form of territorial demands by 
way of compensation for Greece—and the world now knows 
Venizelos for an astute bargainer with a keen eye to every 
possibility. 

“These demands, for various reasons, are not likely to meet 
with sympathetic consideration in French and Italian, and even 
in British, quarters. The negotiations for compensation for 
Greece would widen and deepen the cleavages that are already 
too apparent in the relations among the arbiters of Europe.” 

In actual test the League has proved a failure, affirms the 
Washington Post, an independent paper with Republican lean- 
ings. It goes on to say: 

“The last answer of its advocates, when asked to explain this 
failure, is that the cooperation of the United States is all that is 
necessary to turn failure into success. If the United States 
will lend its moral strength, resources, and men to certain Euro- 
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pean nations, for example, they can execute their will in the ad- 
justment of territorial and other disputes. 

“The invasion of Persia by the Bolsheviki affords an oppor- 
tunity for the Council of the League of Nations to prove its 
effectiveness. Persia is a member of the League and is entitled 
to the protection given in the guaranty of Article X. If the 
council or the assembly can not protect Persia against unprovoked 
invasion, the League is not a preventive of war. 

“The council fails in this emergency.- It can not thrust back 
the Bolsheviki. The ‘Reds’ are swarming into Persia. The 
Shah, recently returning to Teheran after a visit to London, 
where he was magnificently entertained and promised all sorts 
of protection, now finds that he is at the mercy of Lenine’s ‘Reds.’ 
The British Minister, who consummated the secret treaty which 
was to place Persia within the British sphere, is unable to stop 
the invasion. The question that confronts the British Govern- 
ment is whether it is best to send in reenforcements and begin a 
war against the Bolsheviki or withdraw and give up the rich 
oil-fields of Persia. ..... Je 

“One of the strangest spectacles ever presented to the world is 
the figure of the United States, hesitating and debating whether 
to join the League of Nations, and the figure of Europe, holding 
aloft the tattered: pieces of the Covenant, already tested and 
found wanting.” 
different, the 
Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), if a treaty of peace had been agreed 
“The Allies,” 


it says, ‘“‘are largely to blame for the situation, and part of the 


Things would have been argues Pittsburg 


upon promptly and the League allowed to wait. 


responsibility must be laid at the door of President Wilson.” 
But it is only ‘“‘those who were always convinced that the 
Nations 


“are now profoundly convinced that the League of Nations does 


League of would never amount to anything’? who 


not amount to anything,” avers the pro-League New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), in which we read further: 

“The evidence to the mind of the jury that had already decided 
on the verdict is damning. The League was called upon in the 
House of Commons to intervene between Poland and the Soviets. 


To the League was offered the mandate for Armenia, which it had 
to decline. Now Persia has appealed to the League for its good 

















NEITHER IN NOR OUT. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


offices with the Soviets, and French opinion regards the appeal 
with suspicion as a bit of British diplomacy. 

“The answer is simple. No one but those who have been 
waiting for the failure of the League expected the League to 














leap into full-grown power and authority everywhere and at 
once. Where treaties have been signed and peace established 
the League is functioning, as in the government of Danzig and 
the administration of the Sarre. Where the war is still under 
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IT WILL AT LEAST KEEP HIM BUSY. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


way, as in Russia and Persia, the League must await its oppor- 
tunity. The League will have truly failed when the fighting has 
died down and time elapses without an increase in the usefulness 
and authe city of the League. And it will have failed if time 
elapses and America is not in the League.” 

“The League functions,” affirms the Newark News (Ind.), 
which points out that the Council of the League of Nations did 
not absolutely reject Persia’s plea, but promised to intervene if 
the Bolsheviki 


This paper goes on to say: 


the present negotiations between Persia and 
J 


fail to result satisfactorily. 


“The difficulty the League faces in trying to solve the Russian 
problem is that Russia has no responsible Government amenable 
to the influences to which civilized nations respond. The weak- 
ness docs not lie in the League, for it was not composed to deal 
with anarchy. Its founders assumed that in this twentieth 
century it could take for granted the responsibility of the govern- 
ments of the great nations, just as the opponents of the League 
who would substitute for it such an international tribunal as 
Elihu Root is helping to set under the League take this respon- 
sibility for granted. 

“Will the Soviets pay any more heed to Mr. Root’s court than 
to the League Council? Of course, no one can say that they 
would, or that under such circumstances as the Soviets have 
created an international tribunal would be anything like as 
well fitted to cope with the situation as the League Council, 
with its freedom to utilize the forces of diplomacy, conference, 
and negotiation. The work of the Council in this instance may 
appear difficult; but what body could deal with the same situa- 
tion as well?” 

In a series of articles in the New York Evening Post, Captain 
Arthur Sweetser undertakes to sum up what the League has 
done to date. 
ference, he says, and already it has held several meetings and 


It is stepping into the place of the Peace Con- 


decided on a line of work. 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Gua- 
temala, Uruguay, and Siam have ratified the Treaty, and in 
addition Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Spain, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Paraguay, Salvador, Vene- 
Germany and 


France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, 


zuela, and Persia have acceded to the Covenant. 
Austria are awaiting admission, and Finland, Georgia, San 
Marino, and Iceland have applied for admission. 
is dealing just as much with the wide human and social problems 


The League 
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of the world as with the purely political. ‘‘But,” says Captain 
Sweetser, ‘it has no mystic self-starter; it is utterly dependent 
on the interest, imagination, and enthusiasm of the people.” 

Already the League is administering the Sarre Valley, with its 
600,000 people, by means of a Commission. The inhabitants of 
the valley are absolutely under its charge, and for the next fifteen 
years they will be governed by the Commission. The Germans 
rifled the rich coal-mines of northern France, so that no coal can 
be mined from them for years. It was, therefore, decided at the 
Peace Conference to give France the outright ownership of cer- 
tain mines of the Sarre Valley, at the same time granting per- 
mission to Germany to repurchase them when the French mines 
shall have been restored. Germany was required to relinquish 
sovereignty, and this is now placed in the hands of the League’s 
Commission. 

The League is also administering the vital Polish port of 
This is the key seaport of northeastern Europe and the 
only available outlet to Poland’s 25,000,000 
Tho historically Polish, the city has in the past century 


Danzig. 
the sea for new 
people. 
practically become Germanized. To award the city outright 


have created intense 


Therefore, Danzig 


to either Poland or Germany would 


dissatisfaction in the ranks of the losers, 
has been placed under the protection of the League of Nations; 
and while Poland is assured of her outlet to the sea, Germany 
has the satisfaction of not seeing the city transferred to an alien 
nation. The inhabitants, incidentally, are assured local au- 
tonomy under the protection of the League. 

There are 13,000,000 people under the protection of the League 
at present, asserts Captain Sweetser, and the League already is 
the The 


International Labor Conference, attended by representatives of 


functioning to raise world’s labor standard. first 


forty nations, has already held its sessions in Washington, and 


only last month an international conference on seamen’s labor 
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VALLEY MISTS. 


—Chapin in the St. Louis Siar. 


ABOVE THE 


was called in Genoa. Furthermore, the spread of typhus and 
other great scourges, which in the past have ravaged the world, 
are coming in for their share of attention; the health authorities 
in the various countries are being brought into closer touch, in 
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cooperation with the League of Red Cross Societies, by the 
And last but not least, the Evening Post’s Rome cor- 
respondent tells us that the first real step toward the prevention 
of future wars has been taken by the League in the appointment 
of ‘The Permanent Advisory Commission for Military, Naval, 


League. 


and Air Questions.”” This Commission consists of a military 
representative, a naval representative, and an air representative 
from each nation represented on the Council of the League, unless 
the duties of two or more representatives are combined. 

Since the Supreme Council is at present exercising some of 
the functions of the League, its action in authorizing a Greek 


attack upon Turkey deserves notice here. Mustafa Kemal, 
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Feom the New York “* Tribune."* 

WHERE THE GREEKS WILL ATTACK THE TURKS. 
The plan of the Greek military offensive against the Turkish Nationalists 
under Mustafa Kemal, which was submitted to the Allied leaders in 
conference at Boulogne, provides for the landing of troops at Smyrna, 
indicated by arrow (1). Using this port as a base, the Grecks will seek 
at Afioum Karahissar (2) to cut the Berlin-Bagdad Railroad, Kemal’s 
chief line of communication, forcing him to withdraw the troops he 
has advanced to the Dardanelles (3), where British police troops are 
on duty, and to retreat into the interior. French and British troops 
are on duty at Ismid (4). At Mersina (5) a French war-ship bom- 

barded Nationalist forces which attacked the city. 


with an army estimated at from 57,000 to 100,000 men, defied 
the Allies and broke through to the Dardanelies. The purpose of 
Kemal’s Nationalist forces, explains the New York Times, is to 
raise all Islam against the enforeement of the treaty imposed by 
Great Britain and France, in the name of the Allies, upon the 
Sultan at Constantinople. The Greek Premier, Eleutherios 
Venizelos, proposed that the military campaign against Kemal 
in the region of Smyrna be left to his Greek divisions, and the 
Supreme Council consented. Commenting on this development 


the New York World remarks: 


**Eleutherios Venizelos is perhaps the shrewdest statesman in 
continental Europe. He bets on winning horses If he says 
that the Greek forces from Smyrna can cope with Kemal’s 
Turkish irregulars, his opirion is to be respected—-but not more 
than that of Marshals Foch and Sir Henry Wilson, who are said 
by the London Times to view with apprehensions the prospect of 
a new warin Turkey. Mr. Venizelosis known to desire, and has 
apparently obtained, the support of British land forces, which are 
now being strengthened. 

“The hurried conference at Hythe, with Mr. Venizelos in at- 
tendance, is further explained by the dispatch of heavy naval 
reenforeements to Constantinople and Smyrna. A land and sea 
campaign to compel observance in Turkey of the peace terms of 
the Entente might assume proportions like those of the Balkan 
War of 1912. 

“Nor will treaty questions be settled by such a campaign 
without raising new points for adjustment. Greece, which under 


Venizelos’s skilful guidance, has already gained more propor- 
tionately from the war, in lands annexed and colonists brought 
into the home political system, than any other of the victors, 
will not without considerations of a political nature do the heavy 
work in a new struggle.” 








COOLIDGE AND THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


ITH THE SINGLE EXCEPTION of the Roosevelt 

nomination at Philadelphia in 1900, no Vice-Presiden- 

tial nomination since the Civil War has piqued popular 
interest as has the choice of Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts, 
for second place on this year’s Republican ticket. His nomina- 
tion to the Vice-Presideney, observes one editor, ‘‘has conferred 
upon that candidacy a distinction not associated with it in the 
popular mind.’’ Whatever the outcome of the election, says 
another, this candidacy may end for all time the “traditional 
indifference to that office.”” When the Socialist New York Call 
observes that the selection of Coolidge ‘‘avoids violating the 
tradition of nominating a nonenity,’”’ its opinion contrasts no- 
tably with that of both Republican and Democratic journals. 
Republican papers, in general, subscribe to Senator Harding’s 
congratulatory message in which he said to his running mate: 
“Your selection for Vice-President has strengthened our ticket 
Independent 
and Democratic papers feel quite frée to tell the Republicans 
that the ticket chould have read ‘‘ Coolidge and Harding.”” The 
New York Times (Dem.) declares that ‘‘Governor Coolidge for 
Vice-President really shines by compariscn with the head of the 
ticket.’’ The Rochester Herald (Ind.) congratulates the Re- 
publicans on naming for the Vice-Presidency ‘“‘a fine, strong, clear- 


by cdding a truly great and trusted American.”’ 


headed man whose record of genuine achievement, and par- 
ticularly of civic courage, is in refreshing contrast to the career 
and reputation of the head of the ticket.’’” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal offers its thanks to the Chicago convention for 
breaking the bad precedents set by both parties in making care- 
less and often weak choices for the Vice-Presidential nomination. 
Governor Coolidge, it believes, ‘‘ will add material strength to the 
ticket, which, indeed, would have been stronger before the people 
The Springfield 
Republican (Ind.), published in a Massachusetts city near that 


at large if he had been placed at its head.” 


in which Governor Coolidge makes his home, believes that ‘‘if 
the Senator from Ohio and the Governor of Massachusetts were 
to make up the Republican ticket for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, it should read Coolidge and Harding, instead of Harding 


‘ 


and Coolidge.’”’ However, it adds, the Republican party ‘‘is 
to be congratulated on the fact that it has a candidate for Vice- 
President who will be fit to be President in case he should ever 
be called upon to fill the chief office in the land.’”’ Even the 
New York Evening World (Dem.) 
“Why not the other way round?” 


average Republican, the 
thinks, must have asked: 


This question the Democratic editor would answer as follows: 


**Because Harding is the docile type who, as President, would 
leave the power of the Republican party where the Republican 
Old Guard and their backers want it left. 

‘**Coolidge is a man of individuality and purpose. He might 
prove a difficult President to manage. As Vice-President he is 
safe. He puts a propitiatory element of strength and character 
at the small end of the ticket where they can do no harm.”’ 

That Coolidge does add strength to their ticket is asserted by 
Republican newspapers from one end of the country to the 
other, including those which most strongly approve the Harding 
nomination for the Presidency. ‘‘No fitter running mate for 
Senator Harding could have been found than Governor Calvin 
Coolidge, of Massachusetts,” declares the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.). 
Harding’s running mate, the Senator’s own paper, the Marion 
Star, feels that ‘‘the ticket is one which should and will meet the 


” 


’ 


‘“With Coolidge, clean and courageous,’ as Senator 


approval of the country.” ‘‘No more popular selection could 
have been made,” according to the Los Angeles Times (Rep.); 
and in another Republican paper, the Kansas City Journal, we 
read: 

‘The nomination of Governor Coolidge for Vice-President 
adds substantial strength to the ticket. In a peculiar sense he 

















stands for principles of vital concern to the nation in the crucial 
reconstruction era. There is an enormous significance in the 
emphasis which Governor Coolidge’s nomination places upon the 
absolute necessity for uncompromising protection to the rights 
of all the people all the time, instead of some of the people all of 
the time and most of the people none of the time.” 


Republican ticket, so the 
‘personifies the great and 
” But 


reputation by his 


Mr. Coolidge’s presence on the 
Portland Oregonian (Rep.) thinks, 


growing national respect and love for law and order. 


while Governor Coolidge won his national 


course in the Boston police strike, he is entitled ‘*to consideration 


on broader grounds,”’ 
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commanding position among our State governors. The country 
knows him, respects him, and counts on him for broader service. 

‘If elected he should not be tied down to the réle of passivity 
which so many Vice-Presidents in our days have aceepted. An 
opening should be found in the new Administration for the 
exercise of his shrewd judgment and notable talents.” 


Since, ‘‘for once we have got a ticket in which everybody is 
imprest by the fitness of the Vice-President to be a Presidential 
the Lowell 
(Ind.) agrees with The is time 
Vice-Presidential office. 


arise,”’ the Courier-Citizen 
that it 


It suggests that if Mr. Harding is elected 


successor should need 


Tribune to magnify the 


President, he request 





affirms the Syracuse 


the Vice-President to 





Post-Standard, which 


continues: 


‘He has made a ¢api- 
tal record in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of 
Massachusetts. He has 
clear and -progressive 
views upon public ques- 
tions, and he knows re- 
markably well how to 
express them. He thinks 
straight and speaks the 
way he thinks. He is, to 
speak in political terms, 
liberal, progressive, and 
democratic. 1t was evi- 
dent at Chicago that he 
was quite as popular 
throughout New York 
and Pennsylvania as he 
is in New England. 

“Governor Coolidge 
adds strength to the 
ticket.” 


In the Coolidge nomi- 
nation, observes the Mil- 
Sentinel (Rep.), 


the convention 


waukee 


a 


**most 











make one of his cabinet 
council. The inaugura- 
tion of such a custom, it 
believes, “‘would be a 
step in the direction of 
augmenting the impor- 
tance of the office; and 
such thing, if it 
tended to make perma- 


nent the 


any 


choice of gen- 


uinely able men to the 
Vice-Presidency, would 
be of great value to the 
country.” A financial 


Governor 
Coolidge’s State, 
Boston News 
similarly calls for team- 


journal in 
the 


Burea Us, 


work between Harding 
Coolidge in the 
Republican 
To quote its ob- 


and 
event of 
success. 


servations on this point: 


; Me 


‘There is no statute 
wr legal reason why the 
President may not in- 








wisely returned to the . : A 
i | ; lecti eS a a vite anybody into con- 
principle of selection THE COOLIDGE SMILE. ference at any time with 
that the man chosen for The usually serious-faced Governor indulging in a broad smile of pleasure fol- the heads of the depart- 

Vice-President may un- lowing his triumphant reception by his fellow citizens of Northampton after his ments. 

der the Constitution be- nomination for the Vice-Presidency. With the Governor and Mrs. Coolidge are ** Wilson has run 
Pp id their two sons, John and Calvin, Jr. amuck largely because 
come resident, an . . 
2 : he assumed the posi- 


should be fit 
President. 


therefore 


to be Governor Coolidge is eminently fit to be 


President.’’ The Topeka Capital (Rep.) makes the same point, 
and also emphasizes the usefulness of the Coolidge nomination 
Not only has the 


executive a record which has appealed to the country, 


from a practical standpoint. Massachusetts 


but— 


““Governor Coolidge is a most effective public speaker with 
an uncommon faculty of epigrammatic statement, and he will 
be a force in the campaign and a greater support to the ticket 
than can ordinarily be said of the Vice-Presidential candidate. 
The Massachusetts Governor Presidential timber.” 


The New York 
journals that in nominating Coolidge the Republican Convention 


Tribune (Rep.) agrees with these Western 


recognized the importance of the Vice-Presidency, and it says 
of the nominee: 

“He is a leader of full stature. 
his vigor of character and his mental and moral courage. 
a clear thinker and a downright doer. ...... 

“Governor Coolidge is a man who isn’t afraid to grapple with 
modern problems. He belongs intellectually to the era and the 
decade we are in. He believes in reasoning with people rather 
than coddling them. He has the practical Vermont Yankee tem- 
perament. He has, too, in a marked degree, the gift of decision 
and leadership—a gift which will show in national affairs as it 
has done in State affairs. He has risen in a few years to a 


He has imprest on the country 
He is 








tion of dictator instead 
of that of ally with the Senators whose terms of office are fifty 
per cent. longer than his. A working team with the President 
watching the Senate through the Vice-President would be a great 
improvement in Washington. 

‘There is no reason why the Vice-President should not be on 
easy terms with every Senator and with the occupant of the White 
House, and he should be able to keep the President in touch with 
the personnel of the Senate just as the Postmaster-General or 
the Secretary of the Navy keeps the President in touch with that 
arm of the Government. 

*“Suppose Mr. Marshall had been consulted by Mr: Wilson 
and Mr. Marshall had said: ‘I know the temper of the Senate, 
and you are putting the peace of the world in very great danger 
by going it alone. Senator and Senator in foreign 
relations would be very helpful in defending your policy both in 
the Senate and in the country if you make them part of your 
foreign policies.’ 

‘‘Harding and Coolidge may be able to work this very de- 
sirable reform in the Government, which requires no law or 
statute or amendment, or indeed any rule of practise. It may 
only need in the future that ‘Doc’ Harding shall say to ‘Cal’ 
Coolidge: 

‘**Come over to-morrow morning, smoke a cigar with us, 
and tell us the sentiment of the Senators and give us your 
advice on the best policy and the best ways to execute it. 
Indeed, *‘Cal,” I may ask you to look after some things for me. 
You have more time on hand than I am likely to have, and some 
time you may have to sign for me.’” 
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RADICALISM OF AMERICAN LABOR 


OUBTS WHETHER the Federation of Labor is deep 
red or only light red in its ideas are perhaps natural 
when its leaders condemn Bolshevism and emphasize 

their lack of harmony with the “‘so-called Internationale,” and 
then turn around and demand government ownership of rail- 
roads so emphatically as to call from the daily press such head- 
lines as “Radicals Rule A. F. of L.” and “Socialism Rules A. 
F. of L. Convention.” The Socialist New York Call, for one, 





























A FEW MORE GENTLE HINTS LIKE 
THIS OUGHT TO CONVINCE HIM. 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


can find no advance toward radicalism in the utterances of the 
Montreal convention. <A labor paper like Justice (New York) 
inclines to agree with this view, and a Canadian labor organ, 
The British Columbia Federationist (Vancouver), thinks the acts 
of the head of the Federation, at any rate, “‘are more in keeping 
with the activities of labor men of one hundred years ago than 
they are with the enlightened workers’ representatives in the 
Old World.” Yet how, others ask, can real conservatives in- 
dorse government ownership? The Springfield Republican’s 
explanation is that ‘‘organized labor, while rejecting the rev- 
olutionary radicalism associated with direct action and Social- 
istic theory, has committed itself to a more practical radicalism 
in a way to mark a distinct change in labor policy.” Or, as 
another independent paper, the New York Globe, has it, radicals 
in the ranks of iabor are arguing for a new economic system while 
Gompers gets immediate results. ‘‘He has on his side the 
radicalism of material achievements,” and ‘‘while this is evi- 
dent, the radicalism of politics remains for labor a matter of in- 
difference.”’ Of course, observes the Baltimore Sun, organized 
labor is radical ‘‘as compared with Judge Gary,’’ but ‘‘as com- 
pared with Mr. Lenine or even with Mr. Debs, it is quite con- 
servative.”” Those who jump. to the conclusion that ‘‘ American 
labor has suddenly become radical because the Federation of 
Labor has declared itself in favor of the Plumb plan, are acting 
hastily,” we are told. The Baltimore paper continues: 
“‘Given its proper place in the numerous groups which make 
up the American body politic, it still inclines much more to con- 
servatism than to radicalism, and in the ranks of labor itself the 
Federation is still to be classed as a conservative element....... 


“There are reports of a new radical bloc within the Federation 
ranks—a combination of the railroad brotherhoods, the miners, 
and the lately organized steel-workers. Such a grouping of 
power will be viewed with deep concern by the disinterested 
friends of labor, since ultimately it will mean, if it forces a con- 
flict with the conservative faction, the disruption of the or- 
ganization that Mr. Gompers has built up in a generation of 
bitter toil. But this combination has not been effected as yet, 
and it may never be. For the present Mr. Gompers and those 
who think with him still hold control. The Gompers grip is not 
so strong as it was, perhaps, but it is sufficient.” 

‘Labor Isn’t Red,”’ declares the Cleveland Press in a head-line, 
and it rejoices that the Montreal convention ‘“‘set its foot down 
squarely and heavily upon all those Bolshevik ‘isms,’ the Soviet 
form of government, the Communist party, the anarchist, the 
I. W. W., and the One Big Union.’”’ The vote against any de- 
mand that the United States recognize the Soviet Government or 
lift the Russian blockade was ‘‘especially encouraging,”’ declares 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, ‘‘in showing that conservative 


“leadership has regained its ascendency in the counsels of the 


organization and will not tolerate the radicalism which, in recent 
months, has evidenced an emboldened purpose to wrest control 
of the organization from the conservatives and betray it into 
the hands of radical groups, hostile to American political in- 
stitutions and favoring violence in the accomplishment of their 
disloyal designs.’’ This attitude is emphatically approved by 
daily papers in this country and Canada, including the London 
(Ont.) Advertiser, New York World and Evening Post, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Washington Post, and Detroit Journal. Several 
journals find that the description of Bolshevism in the report 
adopted by the Federation admirably sums up their own view: 

‘**Bolshevism has been a lure for some of our people, and its 
doctrines have been propagated with great vigor. This hideous 
doctrine has found converts among two classes of people, prin- 
cipally those intellectuals, so-called, who have no occupation 
save that of following one fad after another, and those who have 
been so beaten in the game of life that they find no appeal in 
anything except the most desperate and illogical schemes. The 
rank and file of the organized-labor movement, as was to be 
expected, has given no countenance to the propaganda of 
Bolshevism, but has, on the contrary, been its most effective 
opponent in America.” 

But when we turn to the most important practical affirmative 
action taken by the convention we find our conservative daily 
newspapers changing their tune. The convention’s indorsement 
of ‘“‘government ownership with democratic operation of Amer- 
ican railroads” brings the Peoria Transcript to the “‘irresistible”’ 
conclusion ‘‘ that organized labor has passed under radical control 
and that it no longer cares what the color is so long as it is 
red.”’ The convention’s attitude on this subject suggests to the 
New Haven Journal-Courier ‘‘ the fulfilment of the design of the 
radical labor-leaders to dig into the organization and promote 
easily resisted 
concludes the 


from the inside policies of control which are more 
when thrust from the outside.” 
Albany Journal, ‘‘has gained control of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which heretofore prided itself 
upon its conservatism and enjoyed public confidence and respect 
The vote on this resolution was taken only 


Socialism, 


by reason thereof.” 
after heated debate, including a vigorous speech in opposition 
from Samuel Gompers, who was reelected president at a later 
session. The decision in favor of government ownership was 
made by a vote of 29,059 to 8,349. Up to the taking of this vote, 
says the Newark News, the meeting had been ‘“‘markedly con- 
servative,’” but when it came to a question of government 
ownership ‘‘restraint was thrown to the winds.” The New York 
Evening World finds the action ‘‘of deep significance, as showing 
the strength of the new element that seeks to direct the aims 
and purposes of organized labor.”” This newspaper recalls that 
one speaker warned the convention that with the adoption of 
government railroad ownership ‘‘you must be prepared to go the 
full route, be prepared for nationalization of mines, government 





insurance, nationalization of banks and banking, nationalization 
of all industry”; and that Mr. Gompers warned his fellow 
workers not to vote ‘‘to enslave themselves under govern- 
ment authority in their efforts for industrial freedom.’’ But, 
it continues: 

“The majority of the convention was caught and swayed by 
the one reminder that ‘under three years of government control 
more was accomplished for organized labor than in all the years 
under private ownership.’ 

“This is the line of thought that now fascinates the section 
of labor which professes to be most progressive. 

‘Put the whole responsibility on the Government, and wage 
demands will be met in the future with the same readiness with 
which they were met during the period of war-stress. 

‘‘Behind the Government are the unlimited resources of the 
nation and power of taxation to make good all deficits. 

‘‘Who will carry the burden of the taxation required to keep 
wage-earners contented? 

‘‘What will be the effect of such taxes on prices the wage- 
earners, aS consumers, must pay? 

“These questions lie in the vague beyond. 

“The economic reasoning of the new leaders who have the ear 
of labor stops conveniently short of consequences, 

“Broad and fair are the beginnings of the path of Socialism. 

“The steep and narrow places of the middle distance are all 
eoncealed behind rich foliage in the foreground.” 

The Detroit Free Press, which roundly denounces government 
ownership in general and the Plumb plan in particular, thinks 
that the action of the Montreal convention is a tactical error, 
“because just at a time when the trades-unionists are preparing 
to go into politics in order that they may elect a national legis- 
lature that will be favorable to them, they have created a sharp 
issue which in many districts is likely to rouse the opposition of 
the great unorganized public and greatly hamper their cam- 
paign efforts. Tho, on the other hand, it must be recognized that 
the Non-Partizan Leaguers 
aid and comfort.’’ The delegates voting for public ownership, 
says the New York World, ‘‘talked and acted as if they repre- 
sented a majority of those having the elective franchise in the 
United States. But there is no evidence that they represent a 
majority even of organized labor, and this is their trouble.’”’ The 
New York Evening Post would like to ask, in considering the 
‘just how much weight the 


and the like—may give them much 





effect of the Federation’s decision, 
vote of delegates in a labor convention largely moved by special 
personal interests ought to possess as against the judgment of the 
great mass of shippers, consumers, and traveling citizens whose 
contrary view on the matter has been fairly manifest.’’ The 
Lowell Courier-Citizen is convineed that the Federation stands 


alone in its advocacy of government ownership, remarking: 


‘*People outside the ranks of labor are for private ownership of 
railroads for exactly the same reason that the A. F. of L. is for 
public ownership, to wit, because the public likewise has every 
wish to get the long end of the deal itself. It’s just as fair and 
right for the public as it is for the A. F. of L. Each side wants 
the thing that would best serve itself. Necessarily, we believe, 
what the public wants must govern.” 

When the labor delegates at Montreal voted for government 
ownership, the correspondent of the Socialist New York Call 
acclaimed it as a and exprest his delight that 
“the American Federation of Labor has been shaken loose from 
its opposition to socialization and from to-day on makes the first 


‘historic day” 


steps on the road that other labor movements of the world have 
taken.’’ But the editor of The Call in New York was unable to 
discern any appreciable advance toward Socialism, and said in 
a leading editorial: 


“There may be some significance in the fact that approval of 
government ownership is qualified with a demand for ‘democratic 
management.’ This would imply recognition of the evils of 
state capitalism, 7.e., ownership of railroads by a government 
administered by capitalist politicians. In demanding demo- 
cratic management the resolution either means a large measure 
of administrative control in the hands of the workers or it means 
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nothing. If this was consciously in the minds of any delegates, 
then it means that the concept of industry passing into the hands 
of the useful workers is finding some recognition. ..... 
“Government owne rship of railroads certainly is not Socialism, 
and is not even a ‘step’ in that direction. If such ownership 
carried with it a large measure of power in the hands of the 
workers, with the way open to increase this power, something 
could be said in favor of it by Socialists.” 
Whatever advance toward radicalism there may have been in 
the government-ownership vote it was more than balanced, in 


the opinion of ‘the Socialist editor, by the decision against rec- 
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Protected by George Matthew Adams. 

ARE WE COMING TO THIS? 

—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
ognition of Russia, which ‘‘ean not be reconciled with the view 
that the delegates are becoming more radical.” 

The most important demands made by the American Federa- 
tin of Labor in its Montreal convention, which may be regarded 
as American organized labor’s 1920 program, are outlined as 
follows in the press dispatches: 


“Ratification of the Peace Treaty. 

*‘Government ownership with democratic operation of rail- 
roads. 

“Curb on profiteering and high cost of living. 

‘Jailing of food and clothing profiteers. 

“Right to strike and abolition of compulsory arbitration and 
antistrike legislation. 

“‘Hands off in Mexico by the United States Government. 

“Indorsement of the Irish Republic. 

“Right of collective bargaining. 

““Advances in wages wherever 
American standard of living. 

‘Shorter workday, if necessary, to prevent unemployment.” 


necessary to maintain the 


The convention also condemned the Republican platform 
planks dealing with labor, reaffirmed its non-partizan political 
attitude involving disapproval of a Labor party, declared against 
against negroes in constituent unions, turned 
salled for 
strongly 


” 


any “color line 
down in committee a light-wine-and-beer declaration, 
the release of ‘‘political prisoners,’’ and came out 
The pro-League declara- 
tion is noted elsewhere in this issue. Of the other demands that 
have aroused attention in the daily press, the apparent approval 
of a six-hour day has drawn the most editorial fire. The report 
adopted by the convention declared that the universal hours of 
labor would soon be forty-four hours in all industries, but in order 
unemployment some organizations might 


Such action is to have 


against the immigration of Asiatics. 


to provide against 
find it necessary to have a six-hour day. 
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the support of the Executive Council of the Federation, the par- 
ticular union involved to be accepted as the best judge of the 
hours. of work; when it decides for a six-hour day it can count 
on the aid of the Federation in securing it. Surely, comments the 
New York World, the Federation ‘‘can not be serious in its sup- 
port of the campaign for a six-hour day.’’ But the Baltimore 
Evening Sun thinks it is serious enough to call for a long editorial 
warning the Federation that at present public opinion is de- 
eidedly against any further shortening of the work-day. 





AMERICA’S NEW SHIP POLICY 


AS UNCLE SAM FORFEITED THE GOOD WILL of 
England, France, Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Japan 
by enacting into law Senator Jones’s Merchant Marine 

Bill? Some of our discerning editors, both on the Atlantie and 

aeific seaboards and throughout the central West, shake their 
heads as they read certain drastic provisions of the Jones Ship- 
ping Bill which run counter to obligations assumed by the 
United States in no less than twenty-four commercial treaties. 
Since 1815, they point out, this country has maintained reciprocal 
relations affecting shipping with foreign governments, and these 
agreements were made binding in the form of treaties. Many 
provisions of the Jones Act, they aver, are discriminatory in 
favor of American shipowners and against the fleets of other 
nations. 

The New Republic (New York), however, declares that ‘‘the 
Merchant Marine Act is the one notable achievement of the late 
Congressional session,” and the Rochester Post-Express agrees. 
The New York World asserts that it is in reality ‘*the most im- 
“The 


editors agree, ‘‘is that a beginning has been made 


portant legislation of its kind ever enacted by Congress.” 
big thing,” 
toward restoring the American flag to its proper eminence on the 
seas.” “Only the skilful management, wisdom, and persistence 
the bill 


agree The New Republic and the New York Journal of Commerce, 


of Senator Jones, of Washington, carried through,” 


and we read in the latter paper that— 

“Senator Jones nursed the Shipping Bill through the Senate 
Committee hearings over a period of two months, framed its 
provisions in cooperation with the Shipping Board and other 
members of the committee, prest its passage by the Senate, worked 
over its sections in conference, and finally led the fight for the 
measure in Congress. As the man most largely responsible for 
the act, he speaks authoritatively in interpreting its intentions.” 

“This is an American act; it is intended solely for American 
interests,” bluntly asserts Senator Jones. Furthermore, he goes 
on: 

**European Powers are freeing themselves from treaty pro- 
visions that will hinder them in the struggle for the world’s trade. 
We have been prevented from doing what many thought should 
be done to aid our merchant marine by treaties entered into 
many years ago. This is a splendid time to unshackle ourselves 
and put ourselves in a position to make such treaties, to enter 
into such commercial relations, and to enact such laws as we 
think will promote our welfare in the world’s readjustment. 
Other nations will look after their interests. We must look after 
ours. 

“British Lloyd’s is one of the greatest factors in maintaining a 
British merchant marine. We should have a similar organiza- 
tion in this country, and we feel that the American Bureau of 
Shipping should be to our shipping what Lloyd’s is to British 
shipping. We therefore provide in this act forsits encourage- 
ment by directing all governmental agencies to use that bureau 
for classification purposes. 

** American mail should be carried in American ships, if at all 
practicable. Of the more than $3,000,000 paid every year for 
earrying our mail overseas about $2,500,000 is paid to foreign 
ships. This is so much aid-or subsidy to them. This we want 
stopt. We want our mail carried in our ships.” 


The question of the right of the Government to dispose of the 
ex-German liners has been definitely settled by the Jones Act, 
we are told in The Annalist (New York), and there are provisions 


for the exemption from excess- or war-profits taxes of the net 
earnings of ships,engaged in foreign trade for a period of ten 
years, with the understanding that the shipping companies must 
invest, either in government-owned ships or in new construction 
in American ship-building yards, a sum equivalent to the 
amount they otherwise would have had to pay in taxes. The 
act also forbids American railroads to grant export rates on 
freight to be carried in foreign ships, and it directs the Presi- 
dent to repeal or abrogate all commercial treaties which prevent 
the United States from returning to the system of preferential 
duties. Int order to meet foreign competition, the Government 
may not only charge lower duties, but it may grant lower port 
charges and canal tolls. All these concessions are not calculated 
to arouse great enthusiasm in foreign shipping circles, and there 
are intimations from abroad that retaliatory measures will soon 
be in order. Some of them are also criticized in our own coun- 
try, by the New York Journal of Commerce, which says: 


““Not the least dangerous element of protection is the grant 
of low export-rates to goods carried in American bottoms—a 
measure sure to invite retaliation. Highly objectionable also 
as a piece of special privilege is the section exempting ship- 
owners from income and excess-profits taxes for ten years to 
come provided that they annually reinvest in ship construction 
a sum equal to the taxes they would otherwise have paid to the 
Government. The legislation is against the spirit of the times, 
opposed to all sound, economic doctrine, and essentially in- 
equitable. It is more nearly modeled upon the lines of Prussian 
protectionism as exhibited in Germany before the war. It 
must, therefore, be a failure in the broadest sense of the term.” 


The Journal of Commerce of Liverpool is no less outspoken in 
We read: 


“Tt is realized that a United States mercantile marine can not 
be operated at the same costs as British, Norwegian, Dutch, or 
Japanese shipping, and it is therefore necessary to extend to ship- 
owning interests in the States the large measure of protection 
which has always been favored for the development of United 
States home trade. Whether this policy of coddling will yield 
the desired results is at least doubtful. Our own ship-owning 
industry has assumed the foremost place without any of the 
eareful nursing which is to be accorded to United States merchant 
shipping, and the British mercantile marine asks for nothing 
more than a fair field against all rivals.” 


its criticism of the new Merchant Marine Act. 


“But the common-sense view will be that the United States 
is solely within its rights in regulating what is, in effect, purely 
internal commerce,” declares the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
and the New York Tribune reminds us that ‘we built a merchant 
marine as a matter of military policy, and we expect to keep it 
both for military and economic reasons. The expansion of the 
merchant marine is a matter of national concern, to be promoted 
by all legitimate methods.”” The Newark News looks upon the 
Jones Act as ‘‘a new charter of rights for the American merchant 
marine,” The Sun York Herald, ‘Great 
Britain can hardly be blamed for watching with something like 
alarm our 10,000,000-ton merchant fleet.”’ As to 
petitors in the shipping business abroad, and the methods which 


and, adds and New 


our com- 


they are said to be contemplating using to maintain their 
prestige, this paper goes on: 


‘‘The hints from London regarding retaliation if we do adopt 
a preferential policy say that England employed no such dis- 
criminatory means to build up her merchant marine, which 
achieved brilliant and powerful success through a policy of 
‘no fear and no favor.’ Any one who knows the slightest thing 
about the British merchant marine policy knows this is not a 
fact. 

‘England has a perfect right to take these measures if they are 
necessary to her welfare or if she so desires, her ships; insurance 
companies, docking facilities, foreign-port concessions, and con- 
trol of trade routes were all obtained by British brains, energy, 
money, or courage, and England has full freedom to use them as 
she will for the promotion of her commerce. But to deny to us 
or to anybody else the same right by saying she practises no 
shipping discrimination is a plea which must be laughed out of 
court.” 


rewmNm ~~ 
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THE GROWTH OF OUR GREAT CITIES 


66 E HAVE JUST BEGUN TO GROW,” smiled 
sunny Los Angeles when awarded the population 
palm of the Pacific coast. A hundred years ago the 

city was a little mission pueblo, ‘“‘the town of Our Lady the 

Queen of the Angels”; now it is the tenth city of the United 

States, and the largest west of St. Louis. Byt Detroit, with a 

numerical increase greater than any other city except New York, 

claims a large portion of the census spot-light by reason of 
being the only city of 


industrial marvels of the past century. In the decade just 
closed Chicago gained more than a half-million people. In other 
words, Chicago acquired to herself in ten years enough people 
to make an American city of the second rank.” 

Boston, through The Herald of that city, declares the growth 
of Detroit is nothing short of phenomenal, yet argues that 
“if Boston did what New York long ago did, we would to- 
day be fourth in population in the United States; census 
Boston, comprising forty-nine square miles to Los Angeles’s 
365 square miles, is no more all Boston than is Manhat- 

tan Island New York.” 
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tion of the West and 

the Middle West.” 
With Detroit recog- 

nized as the fourth city of the land, and Cleveland as the 


POPULATION AND GROWTH 


fifth, the definite ranking of our eighteen largest cities has 
been established. St. Louis is now in sixth place, Boston 
in seventh, Baltimore in eighth, and Pittsburg in ninth place, 
only 12,613 ahead of Los Angeles. The phenomenal advance 
made by that city, declares the New York Tribune, ‘‘was 
due to natural advantages,” whereas ‘‘the automobile made 
Detroit’ and rubber made Akron,’’ which shows a 201.8 per 
cent. increase for the past ten years. This extraordinary 
showing of the region about Lake Erie leads The Tribune 
to assert that “‘no part of the country grew faster in the past 
decade than northern Ohio and southeastern Michigan.”’ Detroit, 
Toledo, Canton, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Buffalo all show 
substantial increases over 1910 census figures, while the per- 
centage of increase in the population of Chicago during the last 
ten years was less than during any other ten-year period in the 
city’s history. The New: York Tribune's explanation of these 
figures is as follows: 

“These Erie Basin cities have drawn labor from all parts of 
the United States, and, therefore, haven’t felt the check in alien 
immigration which has kept down population in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and Illinois. 

“The bigger cities are no longer outstripping the smaller 
cities. Immigration isn’t clogging up the chief centers of 
population. And the war has had the effect of artificially dis- 
tributing growth, the large gains occurring in places where there 
were exceptional facilities for war-production or a good un- 
developed labor market.”’ 

Chicago, even if she has been numerically outclassed by 
Detroit in recent years, ‘‘gives an impression that she is vital, 
capable, and energetic,’’ remarks the Montgomery Advertiser, 
and we read on: 


’ 


“Perhaps no agricultural section was ever developed so 
swiftly and made money so rapidly as did the great Middle West. 
Chicago, as the capital of that section, and as the city almost 
midway between the East and West, has become one of the 


ness,”’ adds The World. 
But now,exults the Seat- 
tle Times, Seattle is the 
gateway to Alaska, and has been since 1900, “‘ and soon she will 


OF OUR 18 LARGEST CITIES. 


be the gateway to the Far East, for the simple reason that Seattle 
is nearer the Orient, over the ‘great circle,’ and because the de- 
velopment of coal deposits in Alaska will enable vessels to stop 
midway at some point on the Aleutian Peninsula for coal, thus 
saving valuable cargo space and millions of dollars each year.” 
Of the salubrious climate of Los Angeles, its fruits and its 
flowers, of its desirability as a place of residence, all have heard. 
But, says The Times, of ‘“‘the town of Our Lady,”’ ete.: 
“Strategic location with reference to trade by land and sea, 
ability to manufacture and market in enormous quantities the 
commodities that people demand, and a surrounding territory of 
great agricultural productivity—these are the foundation-stones 
upon which mighty cities are reared. Los Angeles has them all.” 


Coming back to Detroit, we find that ‘‘more than a million 


’ 


people live within the city limits of the city,’’ according to 
the Detroit News. The apparent discrepancy in the census 
estimate and the figures of The News is explained by the odd fact 
that the city of Highland Park, with 46,599 inhabitants, and the 
‘‘village”’ of Hamtramck, with 48,615, are entirely surrounded 
by Detroit. In the last twenty years, we are told, Detroit has 
quadrupled in population; now, asserts The News, it is “the 
chief industrial and manufacturing community in the North- 
American continent.”” We read further that ‘‘there were only 
5,741 negroes in Detroit in 1910; there are at this time about 
70,000 there, or an increase of more than 1,000 per cent.” 
The Baltimore News thinks the city has “grown a little too fast 
for comfort,’’ and that “if anything happens to the automobile 
industry, Detroit will blow up like a ‘busted’ tire,’”’ but the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette opines that if anything “happens” 
to the automobile industry, ‘‘it will be standardized in a decade 
or so, and the number of manufacturers reduced to about twenty- 
five.” In which case we may be sure that Detroit will con- 
tinue to turn out ‘‘automobiles and Fords,” in the words of 
the newspaper paragrapher. 
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EViIDeNCkK THAT WE CAN HOLD 


If our manufacturers are protected from the “~ dumping" of obsolete 


“Giant.” built in the United States for the New 





OUR 


Britis’) planes on our market at prices below cost 
York-Omaha mail service, but 





OWN IN AIRPLANE BUILDING, 


This is the L. W. F 


taken over by the Army. It has three Liberty motors 











THE BRITISH AERIAL INVASION 


¢¢ wes ENGLAND PLANNING TO CONTROL the world’s 
air-lanes as it dominates the seas?” asks the Chicago 
Daily News. The Sun York Herald answers 


most emphatically, and the New York Times also de- 


and Ne w 
ae 


elares that “Great Britain plans to be mistress of the two ele- 


ments in which navies now 


build 
cent. under the British in cost.” 


facturers can machines at from twenty-five to fifty per 
In spite of the fact that twenty years of aeronautical develop- 
ment were crowded into four by the war, as experts agree, 
General Menoher tells us that ‘‘the airplane industry still is 
developing very rapidly ’’; that new models, motors, and improve- 
ments of to-day may be obsolete in six months, and therefore ‘‘it 
is of vital importance that the 





war—the sea and the 
This 


the part of these representative 


make 
air.” apprehension on 
papers is caused, we are told, 
by ‘‘wholesale dumping of 
England's 
United 


States,” and the shipping of a 


obsolete airplanes, 


war-surplus, in the 


large number, according to the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, **to 


Japan and to England’s colo- 





nies, where air-routes are being 
established.”’ Furthermore, ob- 
this British 


planes which have been sold to 


serves paper, if 
a syndicate at one per cent. 
of their 


actual value are 
‘dumped” into this country, 
“it means that lines established 
by these planes will continue to 
use foreign planes, motors, and 
spare parts, and that the air- 
craft factories of this country 
will have no chance to develop. 


In case of an emergency, there- 





airplane-manufacturing indus- 
try be built up in this country 
instead of discouraged, so that 
to fall back 


upon in case of an emergency.” 


we may have it 
And America soon would have 
no aircraft industry if salvaged, 
obsolete, dangerous airplanes 
that have been in storage since 
the armistice were brought into 
the American market and sold 
at less than half their cost, say 
other air-service officers. Ina 
résumé of the threatened en- 
croachment, The Sun and New 
York Herald says: 

‘By this deal the British 
Government gets rid of obso- 
lete and obsolescent machines, 
engines, and other parapher- 
nalia and clears the decks to 
encourage air-ship- and engine- 
makers to turn out advanced 
models. It stands to receive 
something out of the profits 
made on the stuff it has sold. 
But, more than this, the Gov- 








fore, America would find her- 
self in much the same position 
as she was at the beginning of 
It is 


also pointed out by no less an 


the war with Germany.” owned flying boat in the 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York ‘ 
GOV. EDWARDS CHRISTENING A HYDROAIRPLANE. 
It is the “ Aeromarine S-5 L-Navy Cruiser,’’ the 
United 
aridity, the bottle contained Champagne. 


ernment has put the purchasing 
syndicate in a position to sell 
air-ships abroad at prices no 
commercial manufacturer can 
pretend to meet. If any coun- 
try allows _the sale of these 


largest civilian- 


States. Despite the nation’s 








authority than General Meno- 
her, Chief of Air Service, that these British airplanes have been 
in storage since the armistice, and that ‘the life of an airplane 
is about two years, even when stored under the best conditions.” 
The General believes the unrestricted admission of the obsolete 
planes would ‘jeopardize the industry in this country and break 
down our own national defense.” 

American aeronautical engineers and airplane manufacturers 
also point out that they ‘‘do not desire protection against British 


‘ 


airplanes as such,” for ‘‘American-designed and built machines 
hold all important altitude, speed, and endurance records except 


Sir John Alcock’s,”’ and, ‘“‘on the same basis, American manu- 


British air-ships at the prices 
at which they are offered that country will smash its native com- 
mercial air-ship business as flat as a pancake. Not only will 
these accumulated air-ships, ready for immediate delivery, fill 
the demand in any country which admits them, but the parts 
to be used in their maintenance must all come from England, and 
the hold on the market obtained by British manufacturers in 
this way will endure for years. 

**But America and Americans do not. want their air-ships or 
their air-ship policy made in England. America and Americans 
do not want British air-ships dumped here to smother our air- 
ship industry. America and Americans want the American 
air-ship industry in all its branches encouraged, not for the profit 
of individuals, but for the defense of the nation.” 





“There is no market for these English machines in Great 

Britain. And Canada, Australia, and France have enacted 
laws prohibiting the importation of them,” declares the New 
York Tribune. ‘‘America is the only country where this sur- 
plus war-material can be disposed of.’’ Britain herself, we are 
told, has shut her doors absolutely against the competition of 
French airplanes and motors. The Chicago Tribune warns us 
that this proposed aerial invasion means— 
“an end to practically all progress in aircraft production and 
improvement in the United States. It means that while Euro- 
pean nations are developing aircraft for commerce, and so for 
the emergency of war, the United States is almost at a stand- 
still. It means the nation is in danger of losing the oppor- 
tunity to lead and profit by an industry which promises to be- 
come one of the greatest of the century. It means that we leave 
ourselves open to commercial attack upon our prosperity and 
military attack upon our safety. 

“American aircraft production should be protected from such 
restrictive competition by whatever special duties are necessary. 
In addition it should be fostered by every legitimate govern- 
mental resource. England, France, Germany, and Italy are 
doing it by subsidies, prizes, and special laws and appropriations. 
They are doing it because they realize it will pay. The United 
States should do as much, and do it before we are hopelessly 
outd? *tanced.”’ 

That the presence of some of these British machines in the 
American market already has adversely affected American air- 
plane designers and constructors is indicated by the plans of the 
Curtiss Company, which claims three-fourths of the output of 
the entire American industry, to abandon plans for the manu- 
facture of commercial airplanes, and the closing down of six of 
its factories. ‘‘We are going out of the business of trying to 
compete on a commercial basis with waremachines sold on a 
salvage basis,’’ declares its vice-president. ‘*‘This decision,” 
notes the New York Evening Sun, ‘‘means the smash-up of a great 
and elaborate war-engine sorely needed by this country,”’ and 
the Brooklyn Standard Union adds significantly that ‘‘the air- 
plane is too vital to be neglected even in times of peace.”’ ‘‘Our 
aerial arm has dwindled,’ the New York Evening Post asserts, 
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“‘until we have but a handful of pursuit and bombing planes- 

not enough to put one first-rate combat squadron into the ficld; 
the Government can afford to encourage domestic airplane de- 
And The Post goes 


velopment for the sake of preparedness.” 


on: 


‘These British machines are unsuited for commercial purposes; 
and some of the samples which have been sent over are unair- 
worthy, in the opinion of experts who have examined them. 
There is danger in the possibilities of allowing these airplanes, 
which have been in storage for eighteen months or more, to come 
into the hands of many users. Grover Loening [a well-known 
former army aeronautical engineer] has said that the question 
of whether the dumping of foreign planes would break down the 
industry was secondary to the responsibility which rested on 
Congress to protect the American public from the use of machines 
‘rendered dangerously uncertain by age and overseas shipment.’ ”’ 


England, the Sioux Falls Press tells us, ‘“‘while expending 
enormous sums in the development of aviation in her own coun- 
try, is doing all she can to discourage it in others, thus increasing 
But in the United States—the 
birthplace of flying—we are informed by the Washington Post:— 


her own superiority in the air.” 


“The domestic aircraft industry is in a bad way enough at 
pr'-ent. Itis ninety-five per cent. liquidated. The statement has 
been authoritatively made that one company, which formerly 
utilized the services of 20,000 persons, has now only a little more 
than 1,000 employed, and that there are not more than 2,500 
mechanics in the entire country engaged in the production of 
aircraft.” 

‘‘Why is it so fearfully difficult for this country to learn by 
experience?” asks the Chicago Herald-Examiner, and the Dayton 
Herald, which has watched the evolution of the airplane from the 
first experiments of the Wrights, warns us that ‘America is 
being outdistanced by other governments.”’ Besides, adds this 
paper, ‘‘the more the United States falls behind in aviation, the 
greater the effort that some day will have to be made to catch 
up.”” At this moment, declares the New York Times, ‘‘the 
United States is far in the rear of Great Britain in the aerial com- 
petition, and it will be a long, stern chase to overtake her.” 





TOPICS 


CooLinGE is a good name for a summer campaign.— Mobile Register. 


FLING the monkey-wrench in, Brother Hiram, fling her in.—Houston Post. 

DEBs isn’t one of those Presidential candidates without any convictions. 
—New York Worid. 

CUBA would be sure to regard the nomination of a wet candidate as an 
unfriendly act.——New York World. 

How can you expect to buy a cigar for five cents with vegetables as high 
as they are?— Nashville Tennessean. 

No census report can possibly make Marion, Ohio, look as large as-it is 
feeling just now.— New York Evening Sun. 

It would lend a sporting touch to the general situation if there were an 
open-season for profiteers.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE man who is following a plow wonders why in thunder Wilhelm 
raised such a row about a place in the sun.— Nashville Tennessean. 
strikes are a blessing to society. Must be 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Mr GOMPERS says that 
one of those blessings in disguise. 

GERMANY Says it has obeyed the Treaty so far as is “‘ humanly possible.”’ 
Time now, then, to show some of that superman stuff.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

GOVERNOR LOWDEN proposes to limit the Presidency to one term. But 
they'll have to make it a life term if some of the candidates are to get back 
what they have spent seeking the nomination. — Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


IN 


BRIEF , 


THE dry decision was handed down by a full court.—Houston Post. 
On the Trish question, however, the G. O. P. refused to stand Pat.— 
Columbia Record. 
WE cry loudly for a man of vision and when we get one we call him a 
visionary.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
is that a Good Samaritan always has something up 
Tennessean. 


EUROPE’S theory 
his sleeve.—Nashville 

THERE is no doubt about who will be the central figure in the history 
Wilhelm is writing.— Nashville Tennessean. 

MANY Mexicans have attained the Presidency, but they never reach the 
goal of the ex-Presidency.— Washington Post. 

GERMANS are mistaken if they think peace is expensive. It is the cost 
of war they are still paying.— Wall Sireet Journal. 

RussiA hasn't been admitted to the League of Nations, but she knows 
where all the knot-holes in the fence are.—New York World. 

ODDLY enough, announcement of further improvement in Mr. Wilson's 
health came the day after Congress adjourned.— Nashville Tennessean. 

SINCE the latest decision of the Supreme Court there has been talk in 
New York of closing the saloons and stopping the sale of liquor in hotels.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

NEW YORK’S population would be 50,000,000 instead of 5,000,000 if they 
counted all of those who register from New York at the small-town hotels. 

Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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A PROPHECY OF RUSSIA’S RESURRECTION 


USSIA’S RESURRECTION is not far distant, and 
when this miracle comes to pass it will stir the world 
not less than Russia’s collapse. This is the prophecy 

of Struggling Russia (New York), a Russian weekly of liberal 
tendencies, which says that while it is difficult to predict what 
will happen in Russia after the 


bound by an iron discipline, and every breach of regulations, 
even of such as are practically impossible of observance, is 
punished by fine or arrest. On these grounds, and mainly in 
matters relating to the food supply, strikes occur, which are 
always supprest in a pitiless way. . . . The town population is 
dying out in the literal meaning of the word. The yearly mor- 
tality in Moscow has reached 
112 persons per thousand. 





downfall of Bolshevism, which 


Typhus is raging in the villages 





“may be expected at any mo- 
ment,” there is no doubt that 
the final result of the ensuing 
political and social processes 
will be the “ 
democratic régime in Russia.” 
A return to the old order is im- 
possible, according to this or- 


establishment of a 


gan—first, because “‘the Rus- 
sian people will not stand for 
it’; and, secondly, because the 


‘ 


international situation is ‘‘not 
such as to encourage reaction 
in Russia.” The present 
Russian situation, we are told, 
is marked by two phenomena, 
one of which is the grave crisis 
through which Bolshevism is 
passing, and the other the 
progress the Russian Army is 
making in the struggle against 
the Poles and also in its suc- 
cessful advance in the Caucasus 
and in Persia. This wéekly 
proceeds: 








and to a still greater extent in 
the towns and along the rail- 
ways. Medical aid in the towns 
is searce, while in the villages 
it is almost entirely non-ex- 
istent. There are no drugs at 
all. Ccmpulsory labor and the 
collection of products as taxa- 
tion in kind greatly irritate the 
population. By every means 
in their power the people are 
trying not to carry out the 
obligations imposed on them, 
and are carrying them out 
only under the pressure of 
physical force and terror.” 


Struggling Russia also ‘ites 
the Bolshevik leader, A. Ry- 
eov, Director of the Council of 
National Economy, as saying 
that— 


“Of the four thousand in- 
dustrial establishments (na- 
tionalized in Bolshevik Russia) 
only two thousand are work- 
ing at present. All the rest 
are closed and idle. The num- 
ber of workers, at a rough esti- 
mate, is about one million. 








“These two phenomena, 
altho seemingly contradictory, 
point to the fact that while the 
Bolshevik régime is on the eve 





THE BOLSHEVIK BADGE. 


A wreath enclosing a sickle and a hammer, with a number below. 


Both in point of number of 
workingmen employed as well 
as in point of numbers of es- 
tablishments still working, 
the manufacturing industry is 








of a breakdown, the Russian 
people are alive and, even 
under the utter disorganization brought about by the Bolshevik 
rule, are capable of defending their dignity and their rights. The 
Russian people struggle against the Polish advance because they 
understand that this advance is not inspired by any desire on the 
part of the Polish people to safeguard themselves against the 
menace of Bolshevism. The Polish demand for nine Russian 
provinces (gubernias), in addition to the territory granted them 
by the Peace Conference, their demand for a Russian terri- 
tory equal in size to that of Germany, is an unmasked desire to 
cut off a slice of the prostrated but still living body of Russia, 
taking advantage of the temporary difficulties through which the 
Russian people are passing at present.’ 


As testimony that the Bolshevik régime is on the eve of a 
breakdown, Struggling Russia offers the report of two repre- 
sentatives of the Cooperative Societies, Messrs. F. I. Schmeleff 
and N. V. Makeff, lately returned from Moscow, who relate 
that— 


**Russia’s industry is ruined, the railways are working very 
poorly, trains running only twice, or even once, a week, and the 
rolling-stock is destroyed. At the mills and factories there are 
no raw materials, fuel, or organized labor. The majority of 
skilled workmen are engaged on various government duties, and 
those of them who have not yet broken their connection with the 
villages have gone back there. The workmen who remain are 


in the throes of a crisis. .. . 
‘Before the war the percentage of disabled locomotives, even 
in the worst of times, never rose above 15 per cent. At the 
present time, however, we have 59.5 per cent. of disabled loco- 
motives, i.e., out of every one hundred locomotives in Soviet 
Russia sixty are disabled and only forty capable of working. 
Before the war we used to repair up to 8 per cent.; this per- 
centage after the November revolution sometimes dropt to 
1 per cent.” 


It is not surprizing, therefore, to Struggling Russia that an 
American efficiency engineer, a Mr. Kelly, who was invited by 
the Bolsheviki as an adviser on the industrial situation, ‘ 
mitted to Lenine a secret report with conclusions of very skeptical 


sub- 


nature.” These conclusions, as summarized in Struggling 


Russia, read as follows: 


“1. The attitude of the peasantry is antagonistic to the 
Soviet Government. 

“2. That of the cities also. 

**3. The economic life of Soviet Russia has come to a com- 
plete standstill. 

“4. The Government will not be able to remain in power longer 
than another nine months. 

**5. The only possibility of salvation lies in peace with Europe, 
and not with the European ‘comrades,’ but with the bourgeoisie.” 









Another prediction of Bolshevism’s rout from Russia comes 
from Mr. Jan Seljamaa, Vice-Chairman of the Esthonian Con- 
stituent Assembly, and the leader of the Esthonian Labor party, 
lately returned from Moscow and Petrograd, in a conversation 
with a Reval correspondent of the London Morning Post. He 


‘6 


says that Trotzky’s ‘‘much-heralded labor army is notoriously a 
failure, and as far as it is being operated at all, it is on a basis 
Moreover, labor 


meetings and other demonstrations are planned in order to 


of bonuses or premiums for work done.” 


“delude strangers visiting the country under Bolshevik aus- 
‘““a matter of jest” in Mos- 
Bolshevik 


on ignorance and the exploita- 


pices,’ and they have become 


cow. Mr. Seljamaa describes the movement as 


“an alien movement founded 


, 


tion of it,’’ which was bound to fail, and, indeed, as a movement 


“has already failed.” He is further quoted as saying that— 


“The change would probably 
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SYRIAN PROTESTS AGAINST ZIONISM 


6 ALESTINE FOR THE PALESTINIANS” is the ery 
of protest against making Palestine ‘the national home 
of the Jews,’”’ uttered with ever-increasing vigor by 

the native Christian and Moslem population of the land. Mean- 

while the policy of the British Government in the exercise of its 
mandate for Palestine is officially announced in a statement to 
the press by Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner for Pales- 
tine, in which we read that complete religious liberty will be 
maintained in the country and “‘places sacred to the great 
religions will remain in control of the adherents of those religions.” 

Civilian administration in the higher ranks will be entrusted 

to British officials of ability and experience, we are informed, 

while the other ranks will be “open to the local population irre- 


spective of creed.”’ On the sub- 





not come in the form of a 
definite counter-revolutionary 
uprising, but through a series 
of rapid adjustments. Even 
now the Government, despite 
its despotic and unscrupulous 
control, is finding it necessary to 
trim somewhat to the popular 
will, and this trimming process 
is likely to be expedited by the 
growing universal discontent 
and misery. The essence of the 
matter is the struggle which will 
take place between the energetic 
conscienceless group of self- 
seeking foreigners and the gen- 
erally easy-going Russian tem- 
perament. The latter, tho it will 
endure much before bestirring 
itself, will not accept indefinitely 
the existing horrible condi- 
tions. Few if any of the pres- 
ent leaders will be permitted to 
remain in power, once the Rus- 
sians themselves take matters 
in hand.” 














As to the establishment of the 
“independent”? republies in 


the Caucasus, Struggling Russia 








ject of the Jews it is announced 
that— 


“In accordance with the de- 
cision of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers measures will be 
adopted to reconstruct the 
Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine. The yearnings of the 
[Jewish people for two thousand 
years, of which the modern 
Zionist movement is the latest 
expression, will at last be real- 
ized. The steps taken to this 
end will be consistent with 
scrupulous respect for the rights 
of the present non-Jewish 
inhabitants.” 

From the Arabic press we 
learn that opposition to Zionism 
is based not so much on relig- 
ious ground as on economic and 
national consideration, for the 
Palestinians in the great major- 
ity are Arabs, Mohammedans, 
and Christians who have “‘awak- 
new and 


ened to a vigorous 











avers that the Caucasian popu- 

‘ P . THAT 
lation was obliged to proclaim 
its independence in April, 1918, atickc 0 1% ice that?” 
against its will, under the pres- 
sure of Turkey, and is still ob- 
liged to maintain its independence “‘ not only because it naturally 
resents the Bolshevik rulo from Moscow, but also under the 
influence of some of Russia’s former allies, who do not hesitate 
to take advantage of Russia’s temporary misfortune, and to 
perform the partition of Russia very much along the lines of the 
We read: 

‘Russia lies prostrated—otherwise these Prussian-like ex- 
periments would not be possible. But she is still alive, and the 
successes of the ‘Red’ Army, which is now built on the principle of 
universal service, and therefore, to a certain degree, reflects the 
Russian national spirit, demonstrate this fact to the world. 
The people of Russia—altho bled white by the three years of 
active participation in the war, which cost Russia twelve million 
casualties, and exhausted by the additional two and a half years 
of revolution and civil strife—are still alive, and the ‘Red’ Army, 
in its last successful movements, reflects the deep indignation 
which the Russian people feel toward every one who tries to 
mutilate the body of Russia. This spirit is the omen that 
Russia’s resurrection is not far distant. 

‘Russia will reappear before the world as a democratic 
state and, we are sure, as a united state. At this moment, 
when imperialists and adventurers of every kind are slicing the 
living body of Russia, we consider it our duty to say that the 
peoples of Russia to whose right to self-determination the impe- 
rialists of various kinds usually appeal, ‘determined themselves’ 
long ago, and their determination is to remain with Russia.” 


treaty of Brest-Litovsk.”’ 


MYSTERIOUS 


THE Two—* What we say is, if he 


national consciousness since the 
ATTACHMENT. 
war, and because of the repeated 


doesn’t love it, why does he promises of the Allies to give 
long-desired na- 
tional They 


and their country as “southern 


—Evening News (London) them their 
independence.” 
consider themselves Syrians 
Syria,” and it is averred that the economic, racial, cultural, and 
political interests of the Syrians and the Palestinians are identical. 
The ‘Zionist peril,” as the people of Palestine call Zionism, it ap- 
pears, began to loom on the horizon after the Balfour declaration 
of 1917, which committed England to the support of the Zionist 
movement. The Palestinians were not slow to express their official 
disapproval of this step, for soon after the meeting of the Peace 
Conference delegates from all parts of Palestine formed a 
Congress, and on December 27, 1919, forwarded to Paris a strong 
protest against Zionism. In this protest, as published in- the 
Arabic newspaper Mirat-ul-Gharb, we read the following: 


“Tf it is possible for France to establish Alsace-Lorraine as 
French land, when it had been annexed by the French for only 
two hundred years, before which it was German, how can it be 
possible to obliterate our sovereignty over this land, which has 
lasted for 1,200 years, and while its sons are stil] masters of it? 
How can the Zionists go back in history two thousand years to 
prove that by their short sojourn in Palestine they have now a 
right to claim it and return to it as to a Jewish home, thus crush- 
ing the nationalism of a million Arabs?” 

In the view of some Arabie newspapers, Zionism has con- 
solidated the Moslem and Christian natives to a degree undreamed 
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of before, and attention is called to public demonstrations against 
Zionism in which Moslems and Christians were ranked on the 
same side, whereas often in the past they were pitted against 
each other. The entrance of the English into Palestine, we are 
told, was hailed joyfully by native Palestinians, who hoped 
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THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL ENTER PALESTINE. 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavily gold-laden— 
and [ will take it from you.” 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 

England would give ear to their national desires and their earnest 
protest against Zionism. But when it became evident that 
England would carry out the Balfour policy to make Palestine a 
national home of the Jews, the Palestinians turned their faces 
to Syria to King Faysal and his Nationalist supporters as the 
It was only on this platform of 
that the Palestinians joined the 
It is, 
therefore, wholly erroneous to regard any possible concession on 
the part of King Faysal to the Zionists as an indication of the 
will of the people, we are advised, for there is no doubt that 
whatever concessions King Faysal accorded were merely political 


means of their salvation. 
“liberation from the Zionists 


” 


Syrian Independence movement with Faysal at its head. 


expedients. This is clearly evident, it is said, from a conversation 
between King Faysal and a certain Sid Hasan Sidki ad-Dajjani, 
a Mohammedan patrician of Palestine and a scion of the noble 
family of the Prophet. In this interview, which appeared in 
al-Bark (Jerusalem), King, then Prince, Faysal thanks the 
-alestinians heartily ‘‘for their consummate zeal in serving the 
cause of their nation and home.” he said, 
‘that had it not been for them I would not have been in Damas- 
cus now. We 
shall never be happy unless this blessed spot enjoys perfect 


““T assure you,” 


I shall not forget Palestine and its great service. 
freedom along with its sister Syria.’ 

Regardless of this assurance Dajjani goes on to accuse Prince 
Faysal of entering into a secret understanding with the Zionists 
to establish a Jewish state subject to his empire. Dajjani 
gives the inner policy of Prince Faysal as it was personally learned 
from him, namely, tnat Prince Faysal believes the Jews to have a 
great influence on te politics of the world, and while he can not 
oppose them now, later he will ‘‘turn the back of the shield to 
them.” In an editorial entitled ‘‘ Justice, 
paper Meraat Al-Shark, we find the following bitter protest 
against the British plan: 


in the Arabic news- 


**Ancient and modern nations alike have followed a definite 
law in war. They have either placed a strong garrison in the 
land to govern it by foree or have carried the conquered people 
captives to distant places, which makes them forget their native 


land, and relieves the victorious nation from their revolt and 
resentment. The latter was the method Sennacherib employed 
when he carried the Jews captives to Mesopotamia. But history 
has not yet recorded that a conquering nation has obliged the 
nation it had vanquished to accept a foreign people to live in a 
land they themselves had not conquered.” 

Another tho minor reason why Palestine should ‘‘remain with 
its own people,” according to al-Istiklal-ul-Arabi, a Nationalist 
newspaper of Damascus, is that there ‘‘the sepulcher of Jesus 
Christ sheds its light,’’ and “‘among the Arabs Jesus Christ, the 
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TRANSLATION: 
The second great demonstration. 
Undivided Syria protests. 

Towns and cities protest against the immigration of Zionists. 

A second manifestation of national life. 

The national spirit pervades the people 

The voice of the peopie is the voice of God. 
The nation asks nothing but justice and right. 

Speakers depict the national feeling, fraternity and union. 
Yesterday the Arabs declared their independence and Prince Faysal 
was declared king in his capital, Damascus. Good news to you all, 
sons of the Arab nation! The whole nation celebrates with the peovle 

of Syria in its joy. 
Long live the Arab nation—Long live unity and sincerity—Long live 
the national sentiment—Long live independence. 











Son of Mary, holds the same place as Muhammad bin Abdullah 
bin Abdul-Muttalab,”’ and this paper adds: 

“Are the Zionists still unconvinced that our national rights 
are above theirs? Nay, the beautiful Jordan shall never be 
theirs tho they dye its waters with their blood. They shall not 
possess Palestine so long as the bells of the Arabic churches 
reverberate and the shadows of the Arabic minarets move across 
its clear waters.” 
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BRITAIN’S “CHANGING EMPIRE” 


HAT THE OLD PREWAR BRITISH EMPIRE is 

“gone in the sense of colonies or subordinate nations 

clustering around one master nation’’ is the key-note 
of a statement by General Smuts, which is considered by certain 
British editors remarkable.” It elicited in an 
interview by a Cape Town correspondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle. General Smuts emphasized the need for British 
statesmen to give their prompt attention to the constitutional 
problem in the British Empire. 
garding the grave situation in Central and Eastern Europe and 
To the 


teographically, you are 


“very was 


He was equally emphatic re- 


the ‘‘apparent impotence of the League of Nations.” 
correspondent General Smuts said: 
an adjunct of Europe, but politically you are also the center of 
a world-wide empire, and yet you do not seem to care about the 
fundamental constitutional changes brought about in the British 
Commonwealth by the war.’’ General Smuts repeated what he 
has said before in public speeches that ‘‘the Russian Empire is 
dead, the German Empire is dead, the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
is dead, and so also is the Turkish Empire,”’ but the “‘unfortu- 
nate thing’’ about the British Empire is that ‘“‘the old machinery 
still remains,”’ and then he added: 


“Tt is astonishing that statesmen have not realized the 
anachronism of this. Bonar Law, explaining in the House of 
Commons the nature of dominion home-rule, declared that it 
was tantamount to a separatist republic. Surely not. Surely 
we are an organic union and form one whole, with the King as 
the connecting link, and dissolution of the union would be a 
revolutionary change. 

“T have insisted on the constitutional change in the empire in 
my public utterances, and am astonished that others have not 
been equally imprest with its inevitability after what happened 
in the war and at the Peace of Paris. But the British people 
must realize this great constitutional fact—that there must be 
complete equality and freedom enjoyed by the sister states united 
by the King. Only on that foundation will the British Com- 
monwealth endure. 

“But in the future your constitutional problem is to find new 
formulas to fit new conditions. As you know, a formidable 
republican movement exists here. They are not all mad, the 
Nationalists. 

“T do not know what the situation is in the other dominions, 
but I know they must have reached self-consciousness in the 
war and a sense of national pride and nationhood. Hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers have gone back to their countries with the 
feeling that they have done no worse than the soldiers from 
the British Isles. 

“That self-respect and that sense of nationhood and of their 
position in the British Commonwealth are going to be reflected 
in the British dominions.” 


As to the future of South Africa General Smuts said this 
question was asked of him so often that it reminded him of the 
who once met Catherine of Russia when 
“What an 


awful future is written on that brow,” recorded the diplomat in 


French Ambassador 
that remarkable sovereign was a young woman. 


his journal. General Smuts proceeded: 


“We also in this country are supposed to have an awful 
future. Something dreadful is always going to happen. 

“Well, we are making a great experiment. We are trying 
to make black and white live together in peace, and work out a 
civilization which does justice to both. We have our troubles 
and our difficulties, but we have not been, I think, altogether un- 
successful. That problem absorbs most of our attention to-day. 

“This country does not wish to be selfish, but it wants to keep 
away from European entanglements. France, without the 
assent of her partners in the alliance, adopts most drastic 
military measures against Germany, calculated, one would 
suppose, to destroy the last vestige ofegovernment and to bring 
her to the condition of Russia. Russia is invaded by Poland, 
who has declared war upon her, for that is what it amounts to. 
Here is Poland, starving, kept going by foreign loans, making 
war on Soviet Russia. Formerly Poland was crusht between the 
upper and nether millstones of Germany and Russia. To-day her 
imperialistic action invites a repetition of the old process.” 


In view of the conditions in Eastern Europe, General Smuts 
asks rather satirically: ‘‘What, then, is the League of Nations 
97? 


doing that it can not stop this? 
definite questions: 


and he continues to raise very 


“Tt ought to have said to Poland, ‘This can not be’; it 
ought to have: prevented these operations, and yet the official 
answer in the House of Commons is: ‘This is not a new war, 
but the old one. Great Britain was not consulted, and it is not 
a case for the League to interfere.’ Who, then, is to interfere? 
Poland is an ally member of the League of Nations, and yet can 
not be checked in this enterprise. 

*“You can not defeat Russia. Napoleon learned that lesson, 
and now Denikin and Kolchak have learned it too. Sooner or 
later Pilsudski will likewise learn the lesson. Then when Lenine 
and Trotzky are marching on Warsaw he will come to the League 
perhaps for help. 

‘Tam apprehensive. I see only chaos in all this, no authority 
or restraint. Old empires have disappeared. At least they 
kept smaller nations in order. There is nothing to put in their 
place, for the Great Powers see to it that the League has no vital 
force behind it. Are statesmen in Europe really deeply in 
earnest about the chaos to which the Old World is drifting? 

**From this distance I gather that Bolshevism is moderating its 
violence. One can not always be mad. There must come a 
time when the fiercest fires die down. But the way to revive 
Bolshevism, to rally all Russia to the Soviet Government, is to 
invade the country and annex large slices of it. French missions 
and American munitions apparently enable Poland to carry on 
her offensive for the present. What do the Great Powers do? 
Nothing but shrug their shoulders.” 


Editorially, the London Daily Chronicle comments on General 
Smuts’s statement regarding the transformation of the British 
Empire in‘these words: 


“Smuts does not mean separatism, which he very strongky 
repudiates, but the establishment of equal status under the 
Crown between the governments of the dominions and the 
United Kingdom. 

‘‘We do not think he will encounter any opposition to this 
claim in principle from liberal-minded Englishmen. The diffi- 
culty is rather to find practical means of giving it concrete 
expression. A definite suggestion will, we assume, be forth- 
coming both from South Africa and from other dominions when 
the Imperial Constitutional Conference takes place next year. 

‘*Meanwhile the more thoroughly the subject is ventilated in 
a friendly and constructive spirit the better.” 





WAR’S RESTFUL EFFECT— Certain British demobilized 
soldiers are not ‘* putting their backs into it’’ as they did in pre- 
war days, according to London dispatches which inform us that 
some employers complain that army life has ‘‘made men lazy.” 
Everywhere it is said the same report is returned from banks, 
shipping houses, department stores, and other commercial con- 
cerns. 


Many managers “sigh regretfully’’ for the hard-working, 


efficient feminine staffs that ‘‘carried on”’ in the men’s absence 
and haye so quietly given up their jobs to make room for the 
returned men. These repining or severely critical employers, 
with some oversight of the very complex costs of war, are rejoic- 
ing, we are told, to have young new blood come into their offices 
—the youths who are only just merging into manhood and are 
“unspoiled and unwearied by war.”’ On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that there are business men broad-minded enough to 
make allowances for the abnormal effect of war-experiences 
upon the demobilized worker, and one city magnate who em- 
ploys a great number of people exprest himself on the subject 
as follows: 


‘*In war-time all these men were forbidden to think for them- 


selves. Initiative was a crime. They got into the habit of 
waiting for orders. This method, transferred into commerce, is 
fatal. 


“However, for five years it was ingrained into the men, and 
they are not going to outgrow it all of a sudden. They have 
become slothful—there’s no doubt about that. But many of 
them are battered men—wounded, or gassed, or victims of shell- 
shock. What can you expect?” 
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SEAWEED AS FOOD FOR MAN AND BEAST 


ATURE HAS LAID BY a vast and inexpensive store 

of food in the seaweed, according to Paul Gloess, a 

French investigator, who has conducted several experi- 
ments to prove that this product of the wave is as nourishing 
as grain for domestic animals, and, in various forms, may be 
served up to man as an appetizing dish when his palate hungers 
for something different. In some parts of the world this portion 
of the globe’s visible food supply has long been known and used 
as additional or substitute fodder for domestic animals, and 
recent demonstrations, according to the testimony, will perhaps 
This in- 


vestigator declares that since marine alg or seaweed, especially 


make it a permanent addition to the family larder. 


those of deep-water origin, are composed essentially of nitrog- 
enous substances and carbohydrates, they need only to have 
a portion of their excess mineral substance removed to be made 
very valuable from a dietary point of view. Of this sea growth 
that known as the Laminaria have been found to be particularly 
valuable. 

One of the first experiments was made with army horses, 
the experiment revealing that Laminaria, when properly de- 
actually superior to oats, being richer in 


mineralized, are 


It was, therefore, decided to substitute this ‘‘algin 
the feed of to observe 
the effect upon their general health and condition. Writing in 
Le Moniteur Scientifique Quesneville (Paris), Mr. Gloess states 


that six horses which were in bad condition and troubled with 


nitrogen. 


nourishment” for oats in horses, and 


lymphangitis were divided into two lots of three each and 
experimented on by feeding one lot with the usual diet of oats, 
hay, and straw, and the other with demineralized algw. As a 
result, ‘‘this second lot of horses upon being examined at the 
end of three weeks were found to have gained 6 per cent. of 
their own weight, while their general condition was percep- 
The 


first lot of horses, on the other hand, were still in bad condi- 


tibly improved and the lymphangitis had disappeared. 


tion, still suffering from the original malady, and showed no 
gain in weight.” 
This result led Mr. Gloess to 


repeat the experiment with 


the greatest particularity as to details upon two lots of 
horses containing twenty each. This test, under the control 


of a veterinary surgeon at a camp near Paris, was continued 
for two months. At the end of the period the horses receiv- 
ing the usual rations had increased in weight by an average 
amount of 1.85 kilograms, while those fed on the algin rations 
had gained an average of 12.50 kilograms, or more than six 
The 
algin rations used in these experiments consisted of Laminaria 
The interesting 


times as much as the horses receiving the normal feed. 


treated by a process devised by Mr. Gloess. 
fact that the new fodder not only nourished the animals, but 
eured them of disease, is attributed to the traces of organic 
the demineralization. 
Later experiments conducted by Messrs. Saubageau and L. 


jiodin remaining in the seaweed after 
Moreau, and reported to the Academy of Sciences, confirmed 
the value of the new food. It was discovered that a certain 
time was required for the animals to become accustomed to the 
taste and habituated to the digestion of the weed, after which 
it was found that the new rations not only kept the horses in 
good condition and furnished energy for their work, but appar- 
ently were of distinct aid in the assimilation of the ordinary 
food. 

The new fodder has also been used with good results for 


the feeding of sheep, cattle, and swine, as well as chickens, 
When preferable 
with the 


employed it is 
the 


first 
food to 


ducks, and geese. 
to mix the 
accustomed. 


weed which animals are 

There is every reason to believe, too, it is pointed out, that, 
when properly prepared and seasoned, this new food will be a 
valuable addition to the human larder. As a matter of fact, it 
has long been used by the people of the Far East. After being 
demineralized, the alge can be put on the market in different 
forms, either in its natural state, or chopped into small pieces, 
Besides the 


Laminaria, the brown algx, such as what is known as the fueus, 


or, if desired, in the form of flour or .of paste. 


can be employed. These, however, are not only less rich in 
nitrogen, but their cellulose is less digestible than that of the 
Laminaria. They are considered more suitable by the inves- 
tigators for the feeding of ruminants than of man and non- 
ruminating animals. The inhabitants living near the shores of 
Ireiand, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and near the 
shores of other countries which are poor in cereals and fodder, 
have long been in the habit of feeding their domestic animals 
with the fueus seaweed, which grows near the shores. Respecting 


these, Mr. Gloess says: 


“The marine alge found near the shores not only naturally 
contain a smaller amount of the salts of potash and iodin than 
the Laminaria, but are, because of their more elevated zone of 
growth, more often subject to a leaching by the rains which 
frequent the shores of these regions. Hence these alge have a 
portion of the mineral salts which form an obstacle to their 
use as food removed by natural means. It is found, indeed, 
that the animals instinctively refuse to eat the alge which have 
not been at least partially freed from their mineral salts. Some 
persons have endeavored to simplify my method of deminer- 
alizing the alge, which consists in a methodical washing of them 
with chemically prepared water—some advise simply washing 
the plants in fresh water without attempting to recover the 
salts they contain, while others advise using the alge just as 
they come from the sea, charged with all their salts. Both of 
these are quite wrong. 

‘The Laminaria contain an average of 30 per cent. of min- 
eral salts and the fucus 20 per cent. These salts are very in- 
jurious when taken into the body, since they contain a large 
proportion of potash salts which are a cardiac poison. On the 
other hand, they form an extremely valuable fertilizer of which 
our soil is much in need. Evidently, therefore, when we fail 
to remove their mineral salts from alge to be used as fodder, 
we are both feeding poison to our domestic animals and are 
wastefully failing to reclaim a valuable fertilizer.” 


The results of his investigations lead this researcher to believe 
that we have a valuable food in the seaweed, and that, like the 


potato, it has been too long ignored. -He concludes: 


“The alge which produce this valuable form of food are all 
the more interesting because they grow in the sea, in that nutri- 
tive fluid which, unlike the earth, not only is never impover- 
ished and thus has no need of fertilizers, but which without any 
cooperation on the part of man continually enriches itself, be- 
coming more and more fertile. Let me repeat what I said in 
this very journal in 1916 and again in 1919, that it is uncon- 
scientious, if not actually criminal, particularly in a period of 
scarcity such as this, to continue to consume by fire organic 
matter which constitutes a valuable food. 

**In Europe alone, 1,200,000 tons of marine alg, on an average, 
are gathered for the requirements of the iodin industry alone, 
while much larger quantities are collected to be used as a 
fertilizer. All this valuable material is burned for the mere 
sake of its ashes and thus the organic matter it contains is 
destroyed.” 








MAKING THE TENDER HELP PULL 


HY SHOULD NOT THE TENDER of a locomotive 

do its share of the pulling instead of being dragged 

along as so much dead weight? ‘Tractor tenders” 
have, in fact, been in use for some time on certain roads, espe- 
cially in England, where they were first introduced as early as 
the ’60’s of the last century. It was reserved for an American 
road, however —the Southern 
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way interfering with the comfort or convenience of its opera- 
tors. A very important feature in connection with this improve- 
ment is the fact that many light locomotives which, in the 
ordinary course, would be relegated to the scrap-heap, may now 
have the old boilers removed and the tanks of the standard 
engines mounted on the old locomotive frames, utilizing the 
entire engine to get the increased tractive power at very small 
Ch. = os! 

“The main steam supply to the tender engine is by means of 





—to employ the running-gear 





of a discarded engine by mount- 
ing on it the tender of another 
engine, thus converting the lat- 
ter into a duplex tractor. The 
tender, of course, has ne boiler, 
and its motor apparatus must 
be supplied with steam from 
that of the parent locomotive; 
but it is found that the supply 





is quite sufficient for both, and, 
if not, the auxiliary cylinders 
under the tender can be discon- 








Illustrations by courtesy of ** The Scientific American."’ 


Southern Railway duplex locomotive, in which the tender is carried on the underbody of an old engine, 
which contributes to the motive power. The extra power is used on steep grades. 





THE TENDER HELPS PULL IT. 








nected at any time. Says Her- 
bert T. Walker, writing under the title, ‘‘Two Engines in One,” 
in The Scientific American (New York): 


“With the constant increase in the cost of labor, fuel, and all 
material, it has become necessary to utilize every pound of 
draw-bar pull the locomotive engine is capable of. Until recent 
years, the tender of a locomotive has been a paying load only 
in so far as it has served to keep the engine supplied with coal 
and water; but beyond this it has been a dead weight, and, as 
many tenders weigh about 175,000 pounds, this is now a serious 
consideration. 

“The management of the Southern Railway has been con- 
tending with the problem of operating a line having an unusual 
amount of curvatures and heavy grades, one representing a 
continuous ascending grade of 4 per cent. for a distance of three 
miles. A solution of the difficulty has been reached, after much 
experimental work, by utilizing the cylinders, frames, and run- 
ning-gear of old Mogul and consolidation locomotives withdrawn 
from service, and placing them under the tenders of the regular 
Mikado type of road engines in use on that line. 

“The first of these ‘duplex’ engines made its initial trip in 
March, 1915, and since that time a large number of them have 
been put in service with highly satisfactory results. It appears 
that the tax on the steam supply from the boiler of the main 


a three-inch pipe connected to the header of the superheater and 
extended back along the boiler and under the eab, where it is 
coupled to a pipe having flexible joints leading to the valve 
chests. To provide an additional supply of saturated steam 
when working on heavy grades, a small pipe is led from the 
boiler head to the three-inch steam-pipe. The throttle and 
auxiliary valves and the power-reversing gear of the steam ten- 
der are independent of the same parts on the main locomotive 
and are all controlled from the cab by levers within easy reach 
of the engine driver. The exhaust steam is conducted by a 
five-inch pipe to the rear of the tender.” 


These duplex locomotives, we are told, have demonstrated 
that the gain from the tractive effort of the auxiliary, notwith- 
standing the reduction of boiler-pressure, amounts to more than 
30 per cent. increase of tonnage over similar engines having the 
ordinary tenders. It is not necessary to build new equipment 
to get the benefit of these improvements, but the plan is also 
to be introduced into some new engines built by this road. 
The tenders of standard Mikado locomotives will be fitted with 
locomotive wheels and running-gear. The writer goes on: 


‘Fluctuations and reductions in the steam-pressure of the 
front engine are much more than 





offset by the power derived from 














the auxiliary engine, making it 
possible to increase the train haul 
in certain districts where the 
grades are favorable about 30 
per ceni. without materially in- 
creasing the cost for fuel, as the 
tender-engine is only used for 
short periods at a time and 
but little additional firing is 
required. 

‘Of course, steam-tenders are 
not new, but the idea of utilizing 
the running-gear of discarded 








AN EARLIER BRITISH TYPE. 


The Great Northern steam-tender coupled up with its master engine. 





Like the present Southern Rail- 
way model, this auxiliary power-plant got its steam from the boiler of the regular locomotive, which 
has a producing capacity greater than the consuming ability of its own cylinders. 


locomotives seems to have origi- 
nated with the mechanical officers 
of the Southern Railway. Loco- 
motives with auxiliary power 
have been in use for some years, 








engine is not excessive, since the duplex engines operate over 
rolling grades, permitting the steam tender to run idle as oppor- 
tunity offers. Furthermore, it is found that with the addition 
of fire-brick arches, feed-water heaters, and other improvements 
to the main engine, there is ample steaming capacity to supply 
all four cylinders through a period of fifty minutes. By careful 
research it has been demonstrated that by the use of the steam 
tender the hauling capacity of a locomotive so equipped is 
materially increased without complicating its design or in any 





notably on the Erie Railroad, and 
some engines on the Virginian 
Railway are used with success. I is also of historical interest 
to know that tractor-tenders for freight-engines were running 
on the Great Northern Railway (England) in the early ’60’s. 
The present writer saw many of these engines at work, and 
they attracted much notice, not only by the great length of 
their trains, but by the puffs of exhaust steam which issued 
from the rear of the tender....... 

“The hauling power of these steam-tender locomotives was 
nearly double that of the ordinary engines of the same class.” 
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A BEEHIVE iN A SLEEPING-CAR 


ECENTLY a sleeping-car was left for several days on a 
side-track at Severn Tunnel Junction on the Great 
Western Railway (England). When it was again coupled 

to a train, an employee discovered that its locks had been taken 
possession of by bees—one lock by the ‘‘leaf-cutter’’ bee and 


the other by a ‘“‘mason” bee. On trying 


balances herself by her wings, to prevent falling to the ground; 
and directly the portion parts from the leaf away she flies with 
it still between her legs. Some of these pieces are bigger than 
the insect itself. 

“The two locks appeared to have had different species of 
tenants. The second bee was doubtless one of the ‘masons,’ 
which build their nests usually of tempered earth, which be- 
comes very hard. Separate cells are made vith a mortar com- 
posed of sand mixed with the insect’s 
saliva, the inside of the cell being lined 








the key in the locks the bolts would not 
yield, and the locks were taken out and 
opened, with the result that the intruders 
were discovered. The following article, 
written over the initials of A. H. G. N., 
is reprinted from The Great Western Rail- 
way Magazine by The Erie Railroad 
Magazine (New York). We read: 


“The ‘leaf-cutter’ bee is a very skilful 
artificer, so exact are the circles she cuts 
that a compass will fail to detect a fault. 
The ‘Megachite,’ as this insect is called, 
is smaller than the hive-bee. It is black, 
with a patch of white down on its head 
and a few reddish hairs on the thorax. 
The first three segments of the abdomen 
are also ornamented with white down. 
It makes its nest in tubes, lined usually 
with rose-leaves; but in their absence 
will use other leaves, such as those of 








with silk. Why this little architect chose 
a lock is not easy to determine, but it is 
on record that at a meeting of the Ento- 
mological Society of London, in 1867, 
Mr. Newman exhibited the lock of a door, 
one of several which, in 1866, were found 
at the Kent water-works, Dartford, to be 
completely filled and choked with nests. 
The locks were in pretty constant use, 
so that the nest must have been built 
in the course of a few days.” 





STERILIZING MILK BY 
ELECTRICITY 
HE EFFICIENCY of the elee- 
trical method in sterilizing in- 
fected milk has been conclusively 


proved, according to The Lancet (Lon- 





don). The conclusion now is that milk 





fuchsia, lilac, or willow. The bee first 
works downward and then continues in 
a horizontal direction until'a gallery of 


INTERIOR OF 





LOCK INHABITED 
BY THE “LEAF-CUTTER” BEE, 


ean be rendered free from intestinal bacilli 
and those of tuberculosis by the elec- 








considerable length is formed. It is the 
formation and lining of this gallery that 
particularly excite our admiration. The cavity formed is filled 
with six or seven cells, wholly composed of portions of leaf 
of the shape of a thimble, the convex end of one closely fitting 
into the open end of another. The bee’s first process is to 
form the exterior coating, which is composed of three or four 
pieces of larger dimensions than the rest and of an oval form. 
The second coating is formed of portions of equal size, narrow 
at one end, but gradually widening toward the other, where 
the width equals half the length. One side of these pieces is the 
serrate margin of the leaf from which it was taken, which, as 
the pieces are made to lap one over another, is kept on the 
outside, and that which has been cut within. The little crea- 
ture now forms a third coating of similar materials, the middle 
of which, as the most skilful workman would do in similar cir- 
eumstances, she places over the margins 


trical method described, without raising 


the temperature higher than 63° or 64° C. Says the writer: 


“The temperature effect is very short in duration, and in 
itself is not the principal factor in the destruction of the bacteria. 
It is stated that tho the milk is not sterilized in the strict sense 
of the word, yet the percentage reduction of the bacteria, taken 
over a period of a fortnight, is 99.93. 

“The keeping power of the milk appears to be increased, the 
taste is not altered, and, so far as careful chemical examination 
can determine, the properties not impaired. Finally, it is 
definitely stated that the milk so treated can be described 
accurately as raw milk free from pathogenetic bacteria. No 
very extensive work has been done nor safe conclusions deduced 
as to the biological value of the milk so treated, but so far 
babies fed on this milk are reported to 
have done ‘extremely well.’ The bac- 





of those that form the first tube, thus 


tericidal effects are attributed not to the 





eovering and strengthening the junec- 
tures. Repeating this process, she gives 
a fourth—and sometimes a fiftli—coat- 
ing to her nest, taking care to bend the 
leaves at the closed end of the cell so as 
to form a convex termination. Having 
progressed so far, she then fills the cham- 
ber with a rose-colored conserve com- 
posed of honey and pollen, usually col- 
lected from thistles; and after depositing 
an egg she closes the orifice with three 
circular pieces of leaf which exactly fit 
the opening and are prest firmly down 
before she considers it safe. Eight or 
ten of these cells are constructed, fit- 
ting one into another, so that they look 
rather like a lot of little thimbles fitting 
closely one against another. 

“The process of cutting these pieces 
of leaf is worthy of observation. The 
bee is no longer about it than we should 











direct action of the current, as such, 
upon the bacilli, but to the heat gener- 
ated in its passage, suggesting a ther- 
mal method of destruction. 

‘**The opinion is exprest that in the elec- 
trical method the current raises the tem- 
perature of the milk more quickly than 
occurs in simple heat-sterilizing, and 
since this current passes through every 
part of the milk the heat which it gen- 
erates reaches the whole of the fluid at 
the same moment. We note that the 
electrodes used are made of copper, and 
it is known that traces of this metal serve 
a bactericidal purpose, but in the report 
it ‘is stated that no trace of any copper or 
other metal could be found. 

“The Medical Research Committee 
concludes that this work has presented 
us with ‘an elegant and practical method 











be if we had marked them with calipers 
and cut them with a pair of scissors. 
Hovering for a moment over the rose- 





ROSE-LEAVES CUT BY 
THE ‘“* LEAF-CUTTER” BEE. 


of purifying milk for human consump- 
tion, of which the use upon a large scale 
becomes now a problem for closer finan- 
cial and administrative examination.’ 








bush she has selected, she alights upon 
the margin of the leaf and commences 
with her long, four-toothed mandibles to snip the leaf. At 
the same time the edge of the portion of the leaf she is 
cutting off is passed between her legs and held at right angles 
to her body. When the piece is hanging by the last fiber she 


The economic aspect of the question 
is not referred to in the report, but, if this should raise no 
difficulty, it will remain to insure that the adoption of the 
method leads to no discouragement of clean methods in the 
byre and dairy.” 
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THE LAST OF THE “MARY POWELL” 


tADERS IN CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS may not be 
familiar with the Mary Powell; but she was old and 
famous when they were boys. Queen of the Hudson 

for nearly sixty years, she held that proud position almost 
half a century for her undisputed speed, and for many years 
longer on the strength of past performances. She is now to 
be sold to the ship-breaker, and altho one would think it more 
appropriate to ‘‘give her to the god of waves, the lightning, 
and the storm,” as Oliver Wendell Holmes proposed for Old 
Tronsides, still it may be conceded that her present owners 
are entitled to get what they can out of her. Townsend J. 
Smith, of New York, who writes of her in The International 
Marine Review (Cleveland), tells us that she was built at Jersey 
City, N. J., in 1861 by Michael Allison, and went into service 
in 1862, running on the Hudson River between Rondout and 
New York City, making about eight intermediate landings and 
doing the round trip daily except Sundays. She never had a 
serious accident, and no passenger or member of the crew was 


ever killed. Says Mr. Smith: 


“Owing to changing river conditions, the present owners had 
come to feel that the boat’s profitable days were over, but with 
a more than usual regard for sentiment had refused offers of 
various curio-hunters who might have given the steamer an 
ignoble end two of the conditions of the sale being that she was 
not to be burned, nor to be destroyed as part of a moving-picture. 

“Built practically entirely from empirical design, data as to 
actual performance are lacking. Structurally the vessel is 
of a type peculiar to the Hudson River, i.e., a shallow hull, kept 
in shape longitudinally by the ‘hog-frame,’ truss construction 
of timbers about twelve inches by fourteen inches, keyed together 
and extending from the keelson forward up through and over the 
joiner work decks, then down to the side keelsons at the after 
end, the sagging tendencies of the machinery weights being 
communicated to the truss timbers with vertical rods, diagonal 
rods leading to masts, one forward and four near the boilers, 
also being employed to distribute the strains. 

“The practise was to carry only enough coal for a day’s 
run, or about thirty tons. The machinery with appurtenances, 
including water in the boiler, weighs about 210 tons, or with 
fuel about 27 per cent. of the load displacement. The boilers 
themselves were renewed at various times, the present ones 
having been built in 1904, but no change was made in the gen- 
eral design, which was of special tubular construction. ...... 

“These boilers are mounted on the guards (sponsons), the 
theory of the early builders being that a disaster was less likely 
to be serious if the boilers went overboard, rather than up 
through the deck, should an explosion occur. 

“The propelling machinery ... is of relatively simple 
construction, the engine being of the single-cylinder, jet-con- 
densing, walking-beam type, ‘the beam being supported upon 
a lofty triangular gallows frame of wood, very stiff and very 
light.’ =p 

“The paddle-wheels were never fitted with feathering floats, 


the old style of flat ‘buckets’ being maintained to the 
ON a5 2 sues 

“The fastest times actually on record for the steamer were 
made in 1882, when twenty-five miles were covered in one hour 
and one minute, and another in 1893, when the distance from 
New York to West Point, or fifty miles, was covered in two 
hours and five minutes. 

“*Taken all in all, the whole life of this boat has been a suc- 
cess, and goes to show that the teachings of the rule of thumb 
and experience such as guided the building of this boat are 


never to be despised, especially in the realm of things maritime.” 





TALKING SALTS 


OCHELLE SALTS are familiar to many as a medicine. 

That a crystal of them will talk when properly stimu- 

lated will probably astonish some of our readers. And 

yet these crystals have remarkable microphonie properties, and 
when properly mounted may serve as loud-speaking transmitters 
or receivers for telephone communication, being audible for 
several hundred feet. Writing in The Scientific American (New 
York) on ‘‘Crystals That Speak,’’ Harry A. Mount tells us 
that one of the weirdest scientific ‘‘toys” are these “‘speaking 
crystals’ developed during the past three years by A. McLean 
Nicolson, a New York scientist. These are simply large crystals 
of Rochelle salts, specially grown and treated, with which two 
electrical contacts are made, one about the girdle of the crystal 


and another on the ends. He continues: 


“Tf the crystal is held under compression between a pair 
of aluminum plates and twisted by the hands, it gives off an 
electric charge during the time it is strest. This charge is easily 
measurable and depends on the stress on the crystal, being 
limited only by the breaking-point of the salts. Potentials as 
high as five hundred volts have been obtained in the form of 
alternating currents measurable with a thermocouple. 

‘*Likewise, when an electric current is applied to the erystal, 
it twists or vibrates and can be made to give off a sound audible 
for several hundred feet. In this connection it can be used with 
good results as a loud-speaking telephone, or to replace a micro- 
phone transmitter. 

‘*When the crystal is to be used for this purpose, a cylindrical 
diaphragm is wrapt around the crystal and is twisted so as to 
form oblique corrugations on its outside surface. This cylin- 
drical diaphragm is fastened to the two plates by metal rings. 
A number of substances have been tried for the diaphragm, but 
the most satisfactory is a good grade of bond paper. 

“Vibrations imparted to the diaphragm, as by speaking near 
it, are transmitted to the erystal with a twisting motion. The 
crystal then gives off an alternating current, and if this be con- 
ducted to wireless telegraph head-receivers of high resistance, the 
voice of the speaker is plainly audible. So clear is the repro- 
duction, in fact, that ordinary breathing or a whisper can be 
heard. The resistance within the crystal is very high, yet as 
many as two hundred receivers of twelve thousand ohms each 
have been operated from one crystal. 
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“If an audion amplifier can be introduced in the cireuit, the 
effect, of course, is much strengthened. Now, if a second 
erystal, treated exactly like the crystal used as a transmitter, 
be substituted for the wireless receiver, it becomes a loud- 
speaking telephone. An interesting phenomenon observed in 
two erystals thus connected through an amplifier is that they 
may ‘howl’ at each other. The transmitting crystal catches 
some sound and sends it to the loud-speaking crystal. The 
second crystal sends it back to the first as sound waves, and it is 
returned again through the amplifier. A sereechy howling is 
set up that will be kept up until interrupted in some way. 

*‘Another interesting application is to the phonograph. A 
metal plate is placed under one end of the salt crystal and a 


ARE WE GROWING MORE CAREFUL? 


N ANALYSIS of electric-railway accidents by the Census 
Bureau warrants the conclusion, according to the 
National Safety Council, that the people of the United 

States are growing more careful. At least, says a press bulletin 
sent out by the council, the streets of America are becoming less 


dangerous to life and limb, so far as car-traffie goes. This is 


due, we are iold, to the development of safety devices, improved 
methods of operation, and increased caution on the part both of 
employees and the public, due to ‘‘safety-first’’ propaganda and 

other methods of education. The Safety Council 











takes credit to itself for a considerable part of this, 
doubtless with complete justice. To quote the 
bulletin to which reference is made above: 


**More evidence that we may soon disclaim the 
title ‘Careless America’ has come to the head- 
quarters of the National Safety Council in the 
form of a report from the United States Bureau 
of Census comparing the casualties resulting from 
electric railway accidents during the years 1917, 
1907, and 1902. 

‘In 1902, 1,218 persons were killed and 47,429 
persons were injured in electric-railway accidents; 
in 1907, 2,411 persons were killed and 118.269 
persons were injured; in 1917, 2,517 persons were 
killed and 141,854 persons were injured. 

“While street-car fatalities increased exactly 
100 per cent. during the five years between 1902 
and 1907 the increase during the ten years between 
1907 and 1917 was only 8 per cent. Whereas non- 
fatal injuries increased approximately 150 per 
cent. during the five years between 1902 and 1907, 
the increase during the next ten years was only 20 
per cent. 

“The report received by the National Safety 
Council from the Census Bureau shows that New 
York State leads the country in the number of per- 
sons killed and injured in electric-railway accidents 
with a total of 369 fatalities and 23,918 injuries for 
one year. Illinois takes second place, with a total 
of 331 killed in one year, and Ohio third place, 
with 301 persons killed in one year. The report 
shows the following casualties from electric-rail- 




















phonograph-needle is attached to the plate. The phonograph- 
horn is detached and the salt erystal takes its place. The 
vibrations of the needle are transmitted to the salt and the 
musi¢ is audible in wireless head-sets. By using an amplifier 
and a loud-speaking crystal, the music becomes audible. 

““Mr. Nicolson believes the reproductions he has been able to 
obtain from the phonograph are more perfect than those ob- 
tained by purely mechanical means. 

**So far, little experimentation has been done with any other 
substance than Rochelle salt, but Mr. Nicolson believes even a 
better crystal may be found. The so-called ‘piezo-electric’ 
[pressure-electric] effect of certain asymmetric crystals was first 
observed by J. and P. Curie. They obtained very small electric 
charges by simply compressing the erystals. Other investiga- 
tors have used slices of the crystals. But by far the best results 
have been obtained from the whole crystal of Rochelle salt. 
These crystals are grown very rapidly, so that an intermolecular 
strain is set up within the erystal. This heightens the effect. 

* After the crystals are grown, they are desiccated in alcohol 
and then dehydrated in an oven. The crystals are then ready 
for use. It has been noticed that their effectiveness improves 
with age. 

**No commercial application of the crystals has yet been made.” 


Courtesy of “ The Scientific American," New Ye way accidents in other States: 
E F - : ee Killed Injured 
THE "TALKING SALTS Pennsylvania ah aN AP ip 298 ja sae 
Top view: Group of Rochelle salt crystals in undesiccated, desiccated. and drest California . e 2 Jsigere 150 2,715 
form. Bottom view. left: A group showing crystal growth. At the left is a nucleus Michigan . . see ee eee . 138 3,004 
used in starting the growth in a supersaturated solution of Rochelle salt. The center Massachusetts. . re date éwaloea 124 9.513 
crystal, weighing about an ounce, is the most practical size. The large crystal is Indiana : Syren . 104 639 
the largest so far produced and weighs nearly two pounds The crystals are Connecticut . seeee 78 3,550 
shown about one-fourth actual size. Bottom view, right: The “speaking crystal” New Jersey 72 11,108 
surrounded by a cylindrical, twisted diaphragm of paper and ready to act as a Missouri gle ae in ee 71 9,897 
transmitter or receiver. Maryland 7 Sv ne a od 67 7,506 
Wisconsin he eka eee See ee 55 3,838 
ES 2 iso's So PE rae on Ola Fas ow esleals 6 55 2,335 


“That the streets of America are becoming less dangerous to 
life and limb, so far as street-car traffic is concerned, is strikingly 
apparent in a comparison of the ratio of killed to the extent of 
traffic. Thus, during 1907 one persun was killed for every 
3,086,319 passengers carried on the street-cars of the country, 
and in 1917 one person was killed for every 4,393,572 passengers 
carried. In other words, based on the number of passengers 
carried, the electric-railway accident hazard decreased ap- 
proximately 33 per cent. during 1917 as compared to 1907. 

“This striking reduction in hazards in the face of a heavy in- 
crease in population is due almost entirely to three things: the 
perfection of mechanical safety devices, improved methods of 
operation, and the training both of the general public and the 
employees of electric-railway companies to use every possible 
precaution. To carry on safety work most effectively, the 
121 most progressive electric railway companies have organized 
themselves into the Electric Railway Section of the National 
Safety Council. 

**Each company has thrown into a common pot all the informa- 
tion regarding accident-prevention on which it could lay its 
hands, and now the combined information and accident-preven- 
tion experience of all of these companies are available through the 
National Safety Council for the use of each company.” 
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A LONDON HOME FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 


ISPITE THE FLINGS of certain American newspapers 
at our kinsfolk after another are the 
gestures of comity made to this country by our British 
kin. The Rhodes scholarships are doing their work; Stratford- 
on-Avon is almost an Américan shrine, for Sir Sidney Lee has 
lately reported “that almost 200,000 Americans visited the 
Sulgrave Manor 


overseas, one 


Warwickshire city annually before the war. 
is designed as a common meeting ground for English and Amer- 
icans, and now it is proposed to make of Crosby Hall a place in 
London dedicated to the same ends, where 


Richard III.’ and his ‘Utopia.’ And when, in 1910, Crosby 
Hall, the remnant of this once lordly mansion, seemed about to 
end its lingering career of social degradation by being demolished, 
it was saved, to be brought once more under the wing of the 
humanist, the friend of Erasmus, and of learning and of freedom. 
Sir Thomas More. A generous lady gave the gre ater part of the 
necessary funds to the University and City Assoviation, which 
bought Crosby Hall and moved it complete to the site on the 
Thames Embankment at Chelsea of the garden of Sir Thomas 
More’s last earthly home. 

“The University and City Association has now offered to give 





its benefits will be shared between us and 
As the 
London Times reveals the impulse of the 


people of England’s Dominions. 


gesture: 


“Of the hundreds of thousands of 
bronzed and brawny soldiers who, from 
the overseas Dominions and the United 


States, streamed into England, out of 
England, into England again during 


those tremendous years of war, not a few 
wished, perhaps a little wistfully, that 
they might some day come back in a dif- 
ferent guise. They saw our libraries, our 
museums, our ancient churches, our uni- 
versities; and at Oxford and Cambridge 
and in London they met with some of our 
lecturers and tutors and _ professors. 
And, being students under the khaki and 
the tan, they wished that they might 
come back as such. 

“Facilities are wanting, especially in 
London. Oxford and Cambridge have 
their residential colleges, but a student 
from a far land, in a London lodging, 
however improbably attractive, is still far 
from living what Oxford and Cambridge 





know as a university life; he is still miss- 
ing what some consider to be the peculiar 
benefit and joy of English education. 
The chance has now occurred of offering 








Which, with additional buildings, it is proposed to devote to 
dence for students from the Dominions, from India, and from the United States. 


INTERIOR OF HALL, LONDON, 


CROSBY 


the purposes of a hall of resi- 








to overseas students from the Domin- 
ions and from the United States what 
has hitherto been lacking, and thereby of luring them to come 
to London, for London’s good and their own.” 


Potent as is the charm of old buildings to the newer sons of 
earth, it would seem a happy thought to utilize this remnant of 
long ago which just barely escaped the devouring tooth, not of 
time, but of commerce: 


“Few Londoners will have forgotten, even tho the war has 
intervened, the rescue, now ten years gone, of Crosby Hall. 
Crosby Place, by Bishop’s Gate, in the City of London, was the 
mansion of a fifteenth-century Lord Mayor of London, Sir John 
Crosby, grocer. When King Edward IV. died, in 1483, the fine 
house was inhabited by Richard, Duke of Gloucester; and in 
Crosby Place Crookback held his levées while he plottted to usurp 
the throne; in Crosby Place he received the news of the murder 
of the two young Princes in the Tower of London, who stood 
between him and his will to be Richard III., King of England. 
Karly in the next century it was the residence of the Ambassador 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and in Elizabeth’s reign the famous 
Due de Biron, Ambassador from the French Court, was lodged 
here with 400 noblemen of his train. But next to Duke Richard, 
and sweetening the evil memories which haunted Crosby Place 
through this ‘last and worst of the Plantagenets,’ its most famous 
inhabitant was Sir Thomas More, who bought the great house in 
1516, lived in it for seven years, and wrote in it his ‘Life of 


the building and the 500 years’ lease of the land on which it 
stands to the World Association for Adult Education for the 
purposes of a hall of residence for students from the Dominions, 
from India, and from the United States; and the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, which counts among its aims the 
fuller development of human intercourse and understanding 
between the different peoples of the world, is going to build for 
those students residential quarters adjoininf’ Crosby Hall. The 
scheme has so many advantages that it would be difficult to 
enumerate them all. What Londoners and others who know 
Crosby Hall will immediately weleome is the idea that this still 
beautiful old building, carefully moved and rebuilt by the 
University and City Association, should be put to a worthy use, 
and a use which Sir Thomas More would warmly approve. The 
war—and the case of the City churches—has set us all thinking 
whether we are making the best use of what we have. Next 
comes the agreeable thought that the students from afar should 
have so English, so old, and so suitable a building—equal to 
some of the college halls of Oxford and Cambridge—for the focus 
of their student life in London. They will appreciate it more, 
perhaps, than would English students, who might take it all for 
granted. The plans are all prepared, and the new buildings, 
designed by Mr. C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard, will be worthy of the 
old. The total cost of them is to be £200,000, and an additional 
£50,000 is asked for an endowment fund,” 



















































AMERICAN COMPOSERS AGAIN IN 
HOT WATER 


HE ETERNAL QUARREL between the American 
composer and his interpreters remains a mystery for 
the plain man who must rely on the newspapers or music 
journals for his sense of the merits of the case. ‘‘ Mephisto” 
endeavors to deal out justice to the aggrieved parties in the 














EXTERIOR OF CROSBY 
Which had fallen so low as to be used as a cheap restaurant, but is 
now proposed to use for educational purposes. 


HALL, 
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recent ’ involving the American composer 
and the National Symphony Association. Through the grace 
of the latter organization auditions have been held for the 


purpose of discovering such compositions by Americans as 


‘‘unpleasantness’ 


would be worthy to be performed by the orchestra at its regular 
The result, as ‘‘ Mephisto” Musical 
“absolutely nothing had been 


eoneerts. reminds us in 
America (New York), was that 
found of any value.”” The country at large has been apprized 
of this fact and the orchestra’s leader, Mr. Bodanzky, has been 
given some uncomfortable quarter-hours. ‘‘Mephisto’’ writes: 

“In the first place, let me say that I think Mr. Bodanzky’s 
good faith in the matter is established by the fact that he in- 
vited: to cooperate with him, as judges of the compositions, a 
mass of critics, press-agents, and writers for the press, and 
composers. ...... 

‘“‘In the next place, which I think bears largely on the whole 
situation, it is my conviction that there is not an orchestra in 
this or any other city which can have a composition flung at it 
in manuscript and do justice to it, without any opportunity 








to examine it or any rehearsal. Most of the members of the 
orchestra, no doubt, can read prima vista, that is, at sight. But 
that they can immediately grasp the meaning of a composition, 
without the slightest chance of even looking it over before they 
play it, or that the conductor can do himself, or the orchestra, 
or the composer justice under these conditions, is a matter which 
I think should appeal to anybody’s common sense as impossible. 
The best proof of this is that while Mr. Eisler, a well-known and 
eapable musician, was conducting, a composer, who was sitting 
alongside one of the judges as his composition was being per- 
formed, tore his hair and exclaimed: 

““*My God! that’s four times too fast! 
presto and it’s marked andante! 

“The judge, hearing him, whispered to Mr. Bodanzky, who it 
seems promptly clapped his hands, stopt the performance, and 
ordered Eisler to repeat the movement andante, which according 
to my informant made the musicians ‘very unhappy.’ 

‘*Another composer said that in his composition the flute was 
supposed to play A flat in opposition to the strings in A natural. 
Instead, the flautist played A natural and thus the entire effect 
was lost. 

‘‘At another time during one of the auditions there suddenly 
developed an excited conversation between Mr. Eisler, one of 
the composers, the librarian, and the assistant librarian. There 
was much whispering together. On this Mr. Bodanzky jumped 
up. 

***What’s this?’ said he. 

***We can’t find the music,’ said they. 

‘“**What kind of business is this?’ roared Bodanzky. ‘Don’t 
you feliows know how to handle your business? I can do better 
myself.’ 

‘Finally, it seems, they found the orchestral parts, but not the 
score. So the poor composer, very nervous and excited, said 
that he would conduct from the violin parts. By the time he 
had got to the third movement, Mr. Eisler finally found the 
seore. On which Mr. Bodanzky shouted: 

*** You might as well keep it now!’ 

“There are those who claim that Mr. Bodanzky showed an 
antagonistic attitude for the reason that he said: 

“** Don’t forget, it’s all right for us to have to sit through this 
rot, but our first duty is to the subscribers, and they wouldn't 
stand for it.’ ee 

‘‘At other periods Bodanzky is reported to have exclaimed, 
while compositions were being played: 

***Shades of Mendelssohn!’ ‘Shades of Wagner!’ ‘Shades of 
Debussy!’ ete. ‘Great Heavens, there is nothing really worth 
while. Have-we got to sit through this?’”’ 


They’re playing it 


Another complaint concerns the manner in which the judges 
were expected to do their part: 


‘“They were told that they were to mark the compositions with 
numbers, taking one hundred as the highest award. One judge 
said that he had marked the ‘Perdita’ movement from the 
‘Shakespeare Symphony’ ‘75,’ and would have wished to 
have that performed, as he thought it was worthy, but that 
there had been no conference by the judges, Mr. Bodanzky at 
the end of the audition simply announcing that nothing had 
been found which was considered to have any value. 

**T mention these little incidents as they throw a side-light 
on the situation and show how, with all due respect to the 
excellent and worthy intention of those who inaugurated this 
movement, the auditions were such as to be just neither to the 
American composer, nor to Mr. Bodanzky himself, nor to the 
judges, and certainly not to the orchestra which assisted at these 
auditions. That is my verdict. 

‘*That Mr. Bodanzky possibly in the excitement of the moment, 
sorely tried by the character of some of the compositions which 
were no doubt ‘rot,’ as he describes them, perhaps vented his 
opinions in a manner that was not wholly judicious, we may 
accept as possible and probable. But, at the same time, I am 
convinced that those who charge Mr. Bodanzky with having 
deliberately planned a failure for the American composer have 
no evidence to sustain the charge. Bodanzky simply found 
himself, with the other judges, in an impossible situation, and 
being an excitable, nervous man and inclined to be autocratic— 
let us tell the truth—he no doubt made a number of incautious 
remarks without any particular intention of being unfair or 
offensive, and certainly with no idea that they would ever find 
their way into print. 

‘‘Summed up, it shows that such auditions, conducted in the 
manner that these were, have little, if anything, to commend 
them, and are certainly not likely to bring out a talented com- 











poser hitherto unknown. Consequently the verdict that was 
sent forth, that nothing had been found that had any value 
whatever, must be set aside on the ground, not that it was ren- 
dered by a prejudiced jury under the guidance of a prejudiced 
foreman, but that the conditions were simply impossible, and 
for that reason no decision of value, so far as it relates to the 
ability of the American composer to write good music, has been 
reached. At the same time let us not forget to give due credit 
to the subscribers of the National Symphony, who certainly made 
a well-intentioned effort to help the American composer. That 
much is their due.” 


In a subsequent number of Musical America, ‘‘ Mephisto” 
reverts to the subject and quotes a gentleman as saying that if 
Bodanzky had lost his head and become autocratic, it was not 


his fault, but ours. For this reason: 


“Here is a fine man, a most capable operatic conductor— 
perhaps not as yet a great symphonic conductor—certainly a 
man of unquestioned musical ability. Now let us :ee what hap- 
pened. He is brought to this country, paid more money than 
he ever dreamed of in his life before, his picture ap~ears in the 
papers, he is written up, they make a big fuss over him, a lot of 
women make a lion out of him. Do you wonder that in the 
course of time the man loses his mental equilibrium and gets a 
swelled head? I don’t. Do you wonder that-he gets to be 
autocratic? I don’t. So I say, the trouble is with us, ourselves. 
And when a man spoiled in this way makes ‘ew incautious 
remarks or offends, then people all want to faii upon him and 
abuse him. It isn’t fair. If Mr. Bodanzky had been treated 
with the same respect, courtesy, and appreciation that he re- 
ceived when he was on the other side, but not lionized, he would 
not have to wear any larger sized hat than he did before he came 
to us.” 








BULL-FIGHTING AS AN ART 


ULL-FIGHTING appears to be among the fine arts and 
its technique to be capable of expression in terms of 
poetry and music. This may cause less surprize to a 
baseball fan than to a plain man in the street who may marvel at 
enthusiasms he can not share. The technique of bull-fighting is 
divided into schools, and the adherents of each grow as violent 
“school” and its leading exponent as 
ever small boy fought of his “Babe” Ruth. All 


this comes out with wiid lamentations in Spain now that one of 


in the support of their 
in defense 
her heroes has been gored to death by a bull. It is Josélito, or 
“El Gallito”’ (the Cockerel), who, dying at twenty-five, began as a 
slender youth of seventeen. Owning the real name of José Gémez, 
he fellowed his elder brother, Rafael 
“a great tho unequal artist of the bull-ring.”’ 
spondent of the London 7'imes descants upon the fine points of 


(‘El Gallo’), who was 
A Madrid corre- 


the art so dear to Spain: 


“<The aficion’ (a word which is to bull-fighting what ‘The 
Turf’ is to horse-racing) never gives herself to one man, but 
divides her favors between two rivals. Thus, the history of bull- 
fighting is a series of rival wars between Lagartijo and Frascuelo, 
then Espartero and Guerrita, then Bombita and Machaquito, 
and, until yesterday, Josélito and Belmonte. Passion and 
opinion are keen, and Gallistas and Belmontistas are irrecon- 
cilable enemies. Partly, this division is in the nature of all 
sport. But it corresponds also to something deeper, which can 
only be understood when it is realized that bull-fighting is a fine 
art. 

“There are two schools of bull-fighting. The one tends 
toward developing its technique. It prides itself on the close 
knowledge of the characteristics of each kind of bull. It is 
also given to ability and adornment. The other relies more 
on inspiration, impulse, rhythm. The first is connected with 
rhetoric and efficiency and that excellency of execution which 
seeks the obstacle and the tour de force. The other is more of a 
kind with music and poetry, and it is simple and sober in its 
methods tho direct and effective in its appeal. Josélito was a 
master of the first school. Belmonte is the present master of the 
second. Josélito was the idol of the philistine; Belmonte that 
of artists and of the people. 

“One of the most acute of Spanish contemporary minds, 
Ramon Perez de Ayala, once, during the war, explained to the 
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writer that he always could find whether a man was pro-German 


or pro-Ally. If he liked Josélito, then he was for efficiency, he 
was for autocracy; and a pro-German. If he liked Belmonte, 
then he was for impulse; he was for liberty; he was pro-Ally. 
And the most curious thing about this original test is that it 
worked!” 


Before the tragedy a correspondent of the London Morning 


Post thus weighed the points of the two rivals, Belmonte and 


Josélito: 


‘**As to sheer skill it might be difficult to decide between them, 
but Belmonte displays the greater recklessness, Josélito the more 
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José G6mez, the young bull-fighter lately gored to death in Spain, 

was ‘the favorite of those who have studied bull-fighting in books.” 











cunning. Josélito moves about the arena with a lightning rapid- 
ity; Belmonte is often stationary. Josélito is the favorite of 
those who have studied bull-fighting in books, Belmonte is the 
idol of the people. Josélito is a master of his art and is never at 
fault; for that very reason he is regarded as a trifle too ‘mechan- 
ical.’ Belmonte has more of the real Spanish impulse or ar- 
ranque. Josélito appeals to the head, Belmonte to the heart. 
Josélito is of gipsy origin, with something of the slyness of the 
gitano; Belmonte is a full-blooded Spaniard. In culture Bel- 
monte is the superior; he is even given to reading, and is said to 
have read ninety books during last season. Every detail of 
such a man’s actions becomes known to hundreds of thousands. 

‘““When a few years ago Belmonte cut off his pigtail, an act 
which formerly meant retiring definitely from the arena, his 
decision was vehemently discust in all the newspapers and cafés 
of Spain. It is certainly a little hard on the lion-seeking for- 
eigner that the toreador outside the arena should dress himself 
and his hair as other folk. It would be even harder on the 
toreador if in these modern days, when he has to travel thousands 
of miles by railway, he were to be lionized all the way. It seems 
but yesterday that Bombita and Machaquito were the two fore- 
most ‘swords.’ Both of them have now retired, and neither ever 
went beyond fifty, sixty, or seventy corridas to the season. 
Josélito was the first to make a century: 103 bull-fights in the 
1917 season. Great but short-lived was the exultation of his 
admirers, for in 1919 Belmonte displayed his skill in 110 fights, 
thus creating a fresh record.” 






































GABRIELLE REJANE 


N ACTRESS who in special parts might be said to excel 
Ellen Terry, Duse, and Bernhardt, and yet all round 
was the equal of none of them, was the French player, 

Gabrielle Réjane, whose death was reported from Paris on 
June 15. Beeause the parts in which she chiefly shone, and in 
which her rivals were not her equal, were 
the critie of the New York Evening Post thinks that her renown 
is not likely to outlast their vogue. If such a career teaches 
any substantial lesson, it is, to this 


‘ 


“not very precious,” 
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With the latter the character became a bit of boisterous, charm- 
ing, but manifestly laborious and insignificant masquerade. 
Réjane, on the other hand, was the woman herself, brusk, human, 


eapable, uncultivated but convincing. In ‘Divorgons’ Réjane 
played with the vivaciousness, aplomb, and dainty diablerie of 
Marie Aimée, one of the cleverest light comédiennes of her 
time. Ina piece like ‘La Locondiera’ she could, doubtless, have 
disputed the palm even with Eleanora Duse. But the famous 
Italian, in dealing with the profounder emotions and passions 
of the human heart, could command an eloquence to which 
Réjane could never pretend, altho she could give thrilling ex- 
pression to those violent demonstrations in which coarser and 
shallower natures readily indulge. 
Compared with the vast majority of 





writer’s sense, that ‘‘only plays of 





solid worth can give anything like an 
enduring foundation to the fame of 
the actor.” Réjane visited America 
in 1895, when she achieved a great 
suecess in Sardou’s ‘‘Madame Sans 
Géne,”’ a part she had created in Paris 
two years earlier and made one of her 
most brilliant impersonations. <A 
subsequent visit did not result in the 
same success. A later connection 
with the American stage was made 
in her recent assumption of the part 
of the clairvoyant, in Paris, in Veillier’s 
“The Thirteenth Chair.” 
that Réjane stood for many years “in 
the front rank of her contemporaries,” 


the writer in The Evening Post doubts 


iranting 


if her name will be “associated on 
even with those of Rachel, 
Mars, Bartet, or Sarah Bernhardt.” 
For-— 


terms 


“Her actual achievement always 
fell somewhat short of the level of her 
reputation and popularity. The case 
might have been different, possibly, 
had she elected at the outset of her 
eareer to identify herself with the 
Comédie Frangaise. She would have 
had to wait longer, probably, for the 
publie recognition and rich pecuniary 
rewards which she was to win, but her 
remarkable faculties might have here 
yet more richly developed and her 
fame been established as the foremost 





our later ‘stars’ she was a veritable 
meteor, and she blazed a resplendent 
track in the theatrical firmament, but 
not in the highest of all possible 
orbits.” 

Little as she appeared on the Amer- 
ican stage, it is significant of the im- 
pression she created that this and 
another lengthy appreciation of her 
acting appear in New York papers. 
The Times critic thinks her ‘no less 
valiant as an artist than Bernhardt 
and Duse,” tho she lacked their per- 
sonal distinction and elevated style. 


He goes on: 


‘*Of the crimson passions and golden 
voice of Bernhardt she had no touch, 
nor yet of the lovely, twilight spiritu- 
ality of Duse, which blended in such 
strange harmony with her unaffected 
and infinitely modulated naturalism. 
But as an interpreter of every-day 
character, of the subtleties, the emo- 
tions, and the absurdities of the 
modern woman, Réjane had no equal. 
As Bernhardt modernized the tradi- 
tion of Racine, she modernized the 
tradition of Moliére. 

‘It is for this reason mainly that 
Réjane was theleast known of the three 
to the outside world. Tragedy is a 
strong wine that holds its heady qual- 
ity throughout the seven seas, Lut 
comedy is a vintage which, tho rare 
and exquisite in its native valley, 
turns flat in transportation. Réjane 
was French, Parisian, to the subtlest 








interpreter of those works of human 
genius, tragic or comic, which offer the 
one sure and supreme test of inspired 
histrionic talent. Her most sueccess- 
ful flights were not accomplished in 
those upper and exacting regions, and 


spirituality of Duse”’ 








GABRIELLE 
“Of the crimson passions and golden voice of Bern- 
hardt she had no touch, nor yet of the lovely, twilight 
but she still is accounted “ the 
supreme comédienne of her time.’’ 


nerve. Of a hundred masterly strokes 
of characterization one may perhaps 
be caught in dull, descriptive words. 
It was in Henri Becque’s satiric mas- 
terpiece, ‘La Parisienne.’ The play 
opens with a scene of conjugal jeal- 


REJANE. 








whether she could have sustained her- 
self in them must remain more or less 
problematical. But she was a remarkable actress and highly 
skilled artist in whom a notably keen sense of character and 
personality found expression in most uncommon versatility 
of method. Unlike most of our modern performers, she did 
not content herself with presenting to her audiences successive 
replicas of her individual personality, but furnished a series 
of vital, distinet, and consistent characterizations. Her physical 
resources included a singularly alert, mobile, and expressive 
countenance, a graceful and active figure, and a voice, not 
in itself of superexcellent quality, but resonant and admir- 
ably trained. Of all weapons in the female armory she was 
past-mistress. She could be broadly or slyly humorous, archly 
or sentimentally seductive, unaffectedly pathetic, or intensely 
passionate. Her emotional range was wide, as was demon- 
strated in her performance of ‘Zaza,’ in which she won a great 
personal triumph; but she was seen to greater advantage 
in pieces of the less melodramatic order, such as ‘Madame Sans 
Géne’ and ‘Divorgons.’ In the former she supplied just that 
dash of natural, unconscious, humorous, and not altogether un- 
pleasant vulgarity which Ellen Terry, not for the first time 
entirely out of her element, was entirely unable to counterfeit. 





ousy. Clotilde is concealing from 
Lafont a letter—from another. He 
commands, he rages, and she rides the storm of his dull, 
masculine passions like a petrel. He becomes tearful, sentimental, 
moral. ‘In remaining faithful to me,’ he says, ‘you are worthy, 
honorable; the day you deceive me—’ She interrupts the homily 
with a start. ‘Hush!’ she says, going quickly to the door. ‘My 
husband is coming.’ It is the first the audience has known that 
Lafont and Clotilde are not man and wife. That stroke of satire 
upon Parisian infidelity is, of course, the work of sardonic Henri 
Beeque. But it was Réjane who embodied it; and the manner 
in which she contrasted the airy insolence of Clotilde’s demeanor 
toward her lover with the equally insolent realism toward her 
husband spoke volumes of feminine lore to the Parisian playgoer.”’ 

In every critique of Réjane, says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, ‘‘there crops out a pointed reference to her wonder- 
ful fluency and flexibility of style, her fertility of invention, of 
expressive detail, the naturalness of her transitions of mood. 
Elasticity, dexterity, and rapidity she had in a superlative 
degree, and with them grace and geniality, together with simple 
pathos and honest heat of temper.” 
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A HINDU CONVERT HERE TO CHRISTIANIZE AMERICA 


UT OF THE EAST came Christianity, and now out of 
the East comes a Christian ‘‘holy man,” or Sadhu, 

to help Christianize America. This Indian 
evangelist intends to find out for himself whether it is true, as his 
that 


Christian 


Hindu fellow countrymen say, Christianity, while it is 


preached to the East, 


“The Christian worker must be as salt, which must be dis- 
solved before it can become effective; the foree of an appeal lies 
in self-sacrifice.” 

*“We must live in a sinful world, and yet if we have Jesus 
in our hearts we shall not be contaminated by sin; just as a fish 
living in salt water does not itself hecome salt.”’ 

“T took a stone from 





a stream and broke it— 





has really been rejected 
by the West. He comes, 
as a number of religious 





papers note, after a re- 
markable conversion 
and preachingt our of the 
East that have won for 
him the title of ‘‘the St. 
Paul of India.”” Sadhu 
Sundar Singh © himself 
sees nothing strange in 
coming to America to 
tell of the 


Christ when, for so many 


power of 


generations, people have 


gone from America to 
India to 


story. An 


toll the same 
English 
learns 


church paper 


from him much about 
the present position and 
thefuture of Christianity 
in India. An American 
religious weekly is more 
interested in finding out 
how oriental Christian- 
ity is to influence that of 
the West, and wonders 
how this man’s abstract 
teachings will bereceived 
in practical America. 
Allagree that this young 


man has a remarkable 


Ie 
$ 


it was hollow inside, the 
cavity was quite dry. 
So a nominal Christian 
ean live in the Chureh 
and have streams of 
grace flowing round him, 
and yet be dry in his 
own heart.” 

“Many preach the 
Gospel of other people, 
describe what others 
have seen and known of 
Christ, and donot preach 
what they themselves 
have seen and known.” 

**We have not to know 
about Christ, but to 
know him.” 

‘Weare not called to 
teach about Christ but 
to witness to him.” 

‘“*People spread their 
garments under the feet 
of the ass which carried 
Jesus. - They honored 
the ass so long as Jesus 
was upon it. When 
Jesus dismounted they 
said: ‘It is only an ass.’ 
So people will honor us 
if we carry Christ with 
us. 

















‘People pray too lit- 
tle; we ought to sit at 
Christ’s blessed feet for 
quite a long time every 
day.” 

The story of the ca- 
this 


reer of Christian 








personality anda simple, 


poetic message which re- 





minds hearers of the par- 


“T HAVE COME TO HELP CHRISTIANIZE AMERICA,” 


Says “the St. Paul of India,’’ Sadhu Sundar Singh. 


missionary from hea- 
then to Christian lands 


be condensed as 





may 





able-sermons of Christ. 

In the pulpit, as on the street, Sundar Singh wears the saffron 
Sadhu. The 
british Weekly (London) describes his appearance in the pulpit: 


“He is of middle height and in the fulness of vigor. The 
electric lights shone on a well-poised, intellectual head, with 
grave and kindly expression. The abundant hair is still raven 
black, the complexion bronzed, the eves dark, deep-set, and wist- 
ful. The hands under the open yellow sleeves looked small and 
delicate. . . . He speaks English fairly well, and there was no 
difficulty in hearing. His frequent repetition of the same 
sentence puzzled me till I remembered that his chosen sphere 
is Tibet, where he must have practised this method in order to 
secure the attention of the natives.” 


robe and turban of the Indian Asa writer in 


Another English paper, The Church Times (Anglican), has 
collected a few of the Sadhu’s characteristic sayings: 

“Religion is a matter of the heart, not of the head.” 

“We must be able to drink the milk of the Gospel; 
analyze it we spoil the milk.” 


if we 





followsfrom Mrs. Arthur 
Parker’s recent biography (Fleming H. Revell Company): 


‘‘His family name means ‘Lion,’ and shows that he is one of 
the ‘Lions of the Punjab,’ that remarkable reform movement 
in Hinduism in the direction of belief in one God which finally 
turned the followers of the new Sikh religion into a powerful 
military group in Northwest India. 

‘‘With his mother’s approval the lad Sundar determined that 
he would give his life to religion. So he planned to become an 
ascetic Sadhu, or ‘holy man.’ But by sixteen he had not 
gained that peace of soul and knowledge of God which he 
desired. He studied all the religions of India unsuccessfully. 
When he became acquainted with Christianity, he was not 
drawn to that foreign religion. Indeed, in his vexation he poured 
kerosene-oil on the Bible, and burned it up. But two days later 
he felt that he had seen a veritable vision of Christ, who said to 
him, ‘Sundar Singh, why persecutest thou me? Come unto me, 
and I will give thee peace.’ So he replied, ‘All right. I will 
come.’ 

‘*On account of becoming a Christian he was ostracized by his 
family. Indeed, they tried to poison him on account of the 
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dishonor which he was bringing upon them and their ancestral 
religion. But he persisted in his new-found faith. 

“Instead of spending the rest of his life according to his 
original intention of saving his own soul, he decided that, as a 
Christian ‘holy man,’ he would save others. So he has traveled 
all over India and Tibet, preaching. For this activity his fellow 
eountrymen have beaten, stoned, robbed, imprisoned, all but 
killed him. Many times has he been left for dead. Indeed, in 
Simla, the summer capital of the British administration of India, 
a memorial service was held on account of his reported death. 
But he has continued his Christian preaching, even to China 
and Japan, and has come for this purpose to America for this 
summer. He is easily the most famous Indian Christian, now 
thirty-one years of age, in the midst of his public ministry.” 


When the American newspaper men met Sundar Singh on the 
arrival of his steamer from England he told them: ‘‘I have come 
to help Christianize America.”” He has come, concludes an 
interviewer for the New York Evening Post, ‘‘to bear testimony 
to the endless power, to the endless miracles, to the endless joy of 
Christ, and to tell the experiences of his life, of how he was 
turned from a Hindu toa Christian, and of the way he has been 
since borne out in his belief.””. To quote a few paragraphs from 
the Sadhu’s story as he told it to this interviewer: 


“T was a Hindu. All Hindus are Indians, but all Indians are 
not Hindus. I was a very bigoted Hindu, persecuting mission- 
aries and Christians. I tried my best to be satisfied, to find 
peace and quiet. Hindu Swamis tried to teach me the Yoga 
system, to sit quiet and meditate until peace comes. I did my 
best, but nothing satisfied. I burned Bible. But I got no help. 
The third day after I burned Bible I was praying, as a Hindu, 
for peace and quiet, early in the morning at a quarter to five. 
And I saw Jesus Christ, a glorious vision, in my room. Since 
then I am a witness for him; he gave me a message to take; 
and I have gone into the Forbidden Lands (into Tibet, the 
Himalayas, Afghanistan, and Nepal, which borders on Tibet), 
and I have been put in prison and persecuted. But I have 
always been delivered. And now some of those places are 
friendly to me, altho some places are still bigoted. ...... 

*““Onee when I went into Tibet, into the Forbidden Lands, I 
was thrown into a well forty feet deep, where all the murderers were 
thrown. Before I was thrown in my arm. was almost broken, 
so that there would be no hope of escape. The bones of the 
murderers were about me. The well top was locked, and there 
was one key only, in the possession of a lama. I was con- 
demned to death. I had no hope of escape from the well. I 
prayed to God only for escape from the body and intrusted my 
spirit to his hands. I was there two days and two nights, and the 
third night somebody came and opened the door and I asked him 
for help. He had a rope and told me to put the rope under my 
legs and he would pull me up, and he did. It was a quite dark 
night and I could not see him well. When I was up he disap- 
peared and I waited for him to come back. But he did not 
come. 

“In the morning I preached again in Rasar, in that same 
village, and the lamas were surprized to see me.alive and out of 
the well. They put the men of the village in a line and asked 
me which one had done it, but I could recognize no one. And 
they said the key had been stolen, but it was found in the lama’s 
girdle. And they said some one had broken the lock; but they 
found it was not so. The lock was quite all right. I did not 
think at first it was something extraordinary. I thought it was 
just a good man. But later I knew it must have been some- 
thing extraordinary. ‘Lo, I am with you even unto the end of 
the world,’ Christ said. And he was with me! And the lama 
was frightened and asked me to forgive him and to take his 
woollen shawl as a sign that I forgave him. Since then the people 
in that village of Rasar have been my friends.” 


Sundar Singh believes in healing through faith, tho he does not 
consider the ‘laying on of hands” necessary. As he says in the 
Evening Post interview: 


“That might be partly magnetism, partly personal. Prayer is 
all that is needed for healing. It is not the time of miracles which 
has passed. The time of ‘fate’ has passed; the time of miracles 
continues. Christ can work through people who are close to 
him. Before I was a Christian I thought the miracles were 
fiction, stories, fairy-tales. Now I know all things are possible. 
I thought then they were against the ‘laws of nature.’ But 
what do we know of the laws of nature?” 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION 


66 AM GLAD OF IT, for I belong to both,” exclaimed a 
West Virginia woman when she heard that the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians in their respective con- 

ventions at Philadelphia and Charlotte had agreed upon a plan 

of reunion. It will be good news to many communicants in 
both branches, agrees the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, for, ‘after 
all, to the great majority of the communicants of both denomina- 
tions, it is all the same:’’ Embraced also in the proposed union 
are the Dutch Reformed Church, the German Reformed Church, 
the Scotch Covenanters, and the Welsh Presbyterians of the 

United States, officially known as the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 

Church; overtures are being made to the United Presbyterian 

Chureh, and more than 2,000,000 communicants are involved 

in what is said to contemplate the greatest church union in the 

history of Protestantism. The plan, which is to be transmitted 
to the approaching meeting of the Reformed Churches, pro- 
vides fora united General Assembly which will meet every two 
years, while the General Assemblies of each of the several 
ehurch bodies will continue to function annually. Ultimately, 
according to press reports, it is believed that these yearly 

General Assemblies will cease to exist. While the Presby- 

terians were drawing together again, the Methodist Episcopal 

General Conference at Des Moines also made progress toward 

a Methodist reunion. Following the initial rejection of the 

much-debated plan for union with the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, the Conference adopted a resolution from its 

own committee recommending a ‘joint convention to work 

out details of an acceptable plan for union. Commenting 
on the example set by the Presbyterians, the Charleston Mail 
says: 

“‘The union of the two great bodies of Presbyterians in the 
United States, with the absorption of some of the smaller Pres- 
byterian branches, is not without great significance in the re- 
ligious world; it will probably point the way and stimulate 
union between various branches of other churches which retain 
the distinction of Northern and Southern. The reunion, as it 
were, of the two great bodies of Presbyterians should mean much 
to this denomination. 

“*Cooperation between the two Presbyterian bodies in the work 
which they have engaged in, which has been harmoniously and 
profitably pursued for a long time, has paved the way for the 
closer tie between the two bodies. For years the two great wings 
of the church have been slowly gravitating together as a natural 
result of similarity of doctrine and practise. How can there be a 
really united country without united churches?” 

Remarking that the Presbyterians are in the mood for union 
of the Christian forces, if the temper of these gatherings is repre- 
sentative, The Christian Century (Disciples) points out that— 

“They received the Welsh-Presbyterian church into complete 
incorporating fellowship. They all but consummated union 
with the Reformed Church in the United States, and the com- 
pletion of the process will not longer be delayed. The union of 
the Presbyterian churches, North and South, is so far along that 
only the natural conservatism of the Southern Presbyterians 
delays it.”’ 

Reealling that last year a deadlock was threatened, and that 
to meet the Southern objection to an outright merger there was 
put forward a modified proposal which would leave the Southern 
church intact as to its organization in presbyteries, synods, and 
Assembly, but would unify at least its board administration with 
the Northern body, The Continent (Presbyterian) says: 

“This compromise brought, to the joy of all concerned, una- 
nimity in both committees. A committee of the Reformed 
Church in the United States also entered the consultation and 
exprest belief that its church could be included in the same ad- 
justment, and United Presbyterian opinion predicted equal 
interest in that denomination. . . . It was obvious that the new 
plan extended at vital points to actual organic consolidation and 
was thus a great advance on the proposal which a year ago at 
St. Louis proved unsatisfactory.” 





wee: 
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OUR “MORAL OBLIGATION” TO PROTECT ARMENIA 


EGARDED AS A DEATH THRUST to Armenian as- 
piration and a reflection on the American people, the 
rejection by Congress of the President’s plea for a man- 

date over Armenia is condemned in the religious press as the 
placed on the United States by 
‘In the face of the knowl- 


‘ ” 


denial of a ‘‘moral obligation 
“every principle of right and justice.”’ 
edge which must be in the possession of at least many of the 
men in the halls of Congress that the Armenian people are doomed 
unless America extends a real hand of helpfulness, the pitiful 
appeal of this crucified nation seems to have fallen on deaf ears,”’ 
says The Reformed Church Mes- 


““‘What America owes to Armenia and the world is the as- 
sumption of that attitude of oversight and direction which some 
power must supply before the stricken people of that unhappy 
area can come to themselves. The best opinion in this nation 
desires that the United States assume a mandate for Armenia. 
The all but united sentiment of the world concurs in the wish. 
It is a duty which those sensitive to international obligations can 
not ignore. The Armenian question, so long unsolved,will remain 
in that unfortunate condition until the United States takes its 
place as the sponsor and guardian of that long-suffering people.” 


While not maintaining that the mandate is the best way of 
handling the Armenian problem, 





senger, in deploring* that ‘‘the 
sole faithful ally in the Near 
East and in the Caucasus waits 
in vain for simple justice,” and 
rejoicing that ‘‘at any rate the 
great denominational courts re- 
cently in session did not hesitate 
to express what they believe to 
be the mind of Christ on this 
question of international duty.” 
For five years, we are told, a 
continuous and insistent appeal 
from this ‘‘distrest defender of 
the Faith” has sounded in Ameri- 
can ears, and always it has been 
sympathetically heard by Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews 
alike. 
has read attentively any truthful 


And ‘‘how any one who 


description of the massacres, de- 








The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
(Christian) believes firmly that 
“every principle of humanity, 
every finer sense of justice, de- 
mands that Armenia be protect- 
ed and set on its feet by some 
one,”’.and that ‘‘if America is 
the only one that can do it, or 
will do it, every fundamental 
principle of its Christian faith 
demands it.”” To deny Arme- 
nia’s appeal ‘‘is to vitiate Chris- 
tianity itself.’ With a sense of 
foreboding, The Herald points 
out that— 


‘*America has a preponderat- 
ing power and influence among 
them (the Allied nations), and 
this it has not used in behalf of 
the Near East. It has not ex- 
erted the pressure there that it 
might. And now it is on the 








portations, and cold-blooded 
brutalities that in four years 

" Copyrighted by the Press Publishing Company 
have reduced the Armenian “GET OUT! YOU'RE 


population in Asia Minor from 
two million souls to less than one 
million can be calm and apologetic in view of the rejection by 
Congress of the appeal not only of the President of the United 
States, but of England, France, the League of Nations, and of 
Armenia itself, passes comprehension,” exclaims The Congrega- 
‘it is too true that we are 


tionalist. This journal laments that 


at the ebb-tide of unselfishness as a nation. All our boasted de- 
votion to the ideals of freedom and brotherhood have slipt into 
the background, and ‘Safety First’ is the slogan both in the halls 


of Congress and in many a home.’ But there is some hope 
that Armenia’s ery shall not always echo in vain, and the Ameri- 
ean Church is urged not to keep silent in the meanwhile, ‘not to 
let Europe think that Congress represents the real mind and heart 
of the nation,’’ not to cease demanding ‘‘a Congress that shall 
respond to the unanswerable and most Christian argument of the 
President in favor of befriending a nation that lies bleeding on 
our doorstep.”’ ‘‘Shall Uncle Sam accept this man’s job?” asks 
an ex-consul in The Congregationalist, and answers: ‘‘ Yes, be- 
cause he can do it better and with less hampering conditions than 
And in doing it he 


Englishman, Frenchman, or any one else. 
will be crowning work done by men and women of whose un- 
selfish service he may rightfully boast, and of whose type of 
Americanism he may well be proud.’’ There were many suf- 
fering nations during the dreadful years of the war, but none sur- 
passed, and probably none equaled Armenia, thinks The Chris- 
tian Century (Disciples), and it urges in their behalf the fact that 
“in a very real sense the Armenians have been through the 
centuries of Christian history the defenders and interpreters of 
our faith on that long and fierce frontier that looks toward the 
farther Orient.” Our duty is plain: 


BREAKING 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


point of forgetting its every 
finer and nobler impulse in a 
mad political scramble on this 
question, in which the voice 
of the Church is not heard. It takes no prophet, but simply 
a historian acquainted with the long reaches of history, to 
warn America and the other nations that just so sure as the 
Armenians are left to perish alone God will not withold his 
avenging angel—and America will be terribly scourged with the 


rest.”” 


MY HEART.” 


Tho it is not satisfied with the Versailles Treaty, The Church 
man (Episcopalian) believes that ‘‘nothing is more certain in 
polities or religion than that America will some day, in the not 
far distant future, become a member of the League of Nations,” 
and that ‘‘the representative moral sentiment of America is 
eager to accept responsibility in saving Europe and the rest of 


, 


the world from threatened ruin.”” In facet, the opportunity is 


at hand, continues the editor of The Churchman, for we must 


consider that— 


‘Armenia is the symbol of the sincerity of our pretended 
idealism. We have said many fine things about Europe’s 
Christian duty to Armenia. We have said many bitter things 
about the treacherous treatment of Armenia at the hands of the 
old diplomacy. Are we willing, now that we are offered the 
task of saving Armenia, to pass the job along to others? That 
job has been passed from hand to hand for generations. Ar- 
menia has finally paid the bill. If France and England are sin- 
cere in their proposal to President Wilson that he fix the boun- 
daries of Armenia, if those governments are willing to give up to 
Armenia what rightfully belongs to her, and is necessary for her 
territorial integrity and economic existence; if they propose to 
relinquish what they have been so greedily grabbing in the Near 
East since the armistice—then it seems to us that America 
should assume the mandate. But it is not our moral obligation 
to assume the mandate of the remnant of Armenia which was 
offered some months ago after certain imperial governments had 
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devoured for themselves all the choice morsels and picked clean 
the bones. 

‘*America, if she will begin to handle the problem with sin- 
cerity, if she can neglect politics for a time, can say the au- 
thoritative word in European affairs. If she will let her con- 
science speak, league or no league, the governments of Europe 
will not dare to oppose her. America divided against herself, 
bickering, partizan, feeding upon prejudice, is helpless and mute 
as a moral factor in the councils of the world. Should any 
patriotic American be willing that this moral impotency con- 


9°? 


tinue longer? 


“This prostrate Armenian nation awaits the fulfilment of the 
promises embodied in the terms of the armistice,” protests James 
L. Barton, chairman of the Near East Relief Association, in an 
the 
Cardinal Gibbons, Leo M. Franklin, president of Central Con- 


appeal to Amcrican Christians bearing indorsement of 


ference of American Rabbis, and Charles S. McFarland, general 


secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 


America. And “in view of this situation, more desperate than at 
any other period in the history of the Near East,” we are urged: 


“1. In publie and private prayer to petition unceasingly the 
throne of grace and power for protection of the crucified Chris- 
tian people in the Near East and the establishment of an order 
that will guarantee permanent safety. 

“2. To bring to bear upon the public sentiment of this coun- 
try, and especially upon Congress, all the influence at our com- 
mand, that we as a nation do noi sit idly by and permit the 
Armenians and other helpless Christian peoples in the Near 
East to be outraged and murdered with impunity. 

**3. To set movements into operation that shall convince 
Congress and the Administration at Washington that the people 
of America demand that we shall show ourselves the elder 
brother of those who are perishing and that we undertake our 
legitimate part in the redemption of the political situation in the 
Near East.” 

The Christian Work calls attention to the British memorial 
protesting to Lloyd George against the maintenance of Turkish 
sovereignty in Constantinople, and notes that the signers include, 
among others, Lord Bryce, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the bishops of London and Winchester, Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Jowett, R. B. Meyer, Lord Robert Cecil, A. G. Gardiner, H. M. 
They 


declare that when the armistice was signed there seemed no doubt 


Hyndman, Lord Leverhulme, and Prof. Gilbert Murray. 


as to the necessity of bringing an end to Turkish defiance of 
justice and humanity, and to a deliberate war of annihilation of 
unarmed and helpless subjects, and that ‘‘to hand them (the 
Armenians) back to their slaughterers would be to doom them 


They add: 


“Tt is no longer possible to believe that we could guarantee 
them any surety of protection under Turkish rule. As long as 
that rule remains the shield of Europe has always proved an 
added peril to the protected. The only remedy is to remove 
that rule altogether and to give to these regions either complete 
independence or mandatary guidance under Article 22 of the 
League of Nations Covenant.” 


for loyalty to our cause.” 


The situation is replete with ‘‘conundrums and worse,” says 
The Methodist Recorder 
confronting America. 


(London), appreciating the difficulties 
But ‘‘responsibility must be taken, if a 
lost world is to be redeemed; it must be taken on a big seale and 
in pure faith.””, Whoever takes up the task can have nothing to 
gain, and may lose a great deal. ‘‘As a business it is silly; as 
opportunity for world amelioration and national elevation, it is 


What the 


were the high endeavor accepted, no man knows. 


might bring, 
But the 
august service of the good and the right leaves neither man nor 
nation poorer.” 
feet 
mandate,” thinks The Guardian, organ of the Anglican Chureh, 


a great door and an effectual. years 


The very difficulty of setting Armenia on its 
“should be a powerful incentive to the acceptance of the 


in remarking that the President ‘‘has at least liberated his 


soul” in asking for the mandate, and that “‘it is obvious that 


public opinion in America is not ready for the assumption of 
difficult tasks in Eurepe.”’ 
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HOW TITHING WOULD ENRICH 
THE CHURCH 


F THE PRACTISE OF TITHING became common, it 
would be comparatively easy to shoulder the burden of the 
Church and to make certain the success of all such great 

enterprises as the Interchurch World Movement. Among all 
the churches recently there has been manifested an interest in 
tithing, and The Baptist (Chicago) reminds us that ‘‘the argu- 
ment for this practise from the Biblical standpoint is strong,”’ 
while ‘‘equally powerful is the argument from results, both 
spiritual and financial.”” In answer to its own query whether 
the Church can carry through its great program and take the 
gospel to the multitudes who are yet untouched, it republishes 
calculations made by the Interchurch World Movement to show 
what could be accomplished by tithing: 


“The total expenditures of American Protestant churches for 
the year 1918, including both local expenses and benevolences, 
were $249,778,835. If two per cent. of the members of these 
same churches had an income of $5,000 a year and tithed it, 
they could pay all the expenses of the churches for that year. 
If four per cent. had incomes of $2,500 and tithed, or if five 
per cent. had incomes of $2,000 and did the same, or if two mem- 
bers in each twenty-three had the income of the bricklayer— 
$6.25 a day—and tithed, they could pay this entire amount. 
The Alabama waitress gets, without tips, 57 cents a day. This 
is the lowest wage known in the United States. If one out of 
every two Protestant church members in the United States gave 
a tithe of this wage, all the expenses of a year like 1918 would be 
paid and there would be a balance of $10,681,278. If every 
member gave such a tithe, namely, 5.7 cents a day, the total 
would pay for all the 1918 local expenses and benevolences and 
leave a margin of more than $270,000,000. The small sum of 
13.7 cents a day from each member of the Protestant churches 
of this country would maintain all church expenditures on the 
1918 basis and provide for new work throughout the world 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

“In 1918 the average contribution of the members of the 
Baptist churches in the territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention was 3 cents and 3 mills a day. Every one of these 
members spent much more than that each day on pleasures and 
luxuries. If this average could be increased to 5.7 cents a day, 
we should not only raise the money we are now after, but have a 
substantial margin. If this average could be further increased 
to 10 or 15 cents a day, the Baptists would do a world work of 
unprecedented power.” 

In Cincinnati a manufacturer named Truesdale gives away 
regularly the first tenth of his income, runs his business so decently 
that his men never strike, and says he does this commendable 
thing because the business belongs, not to him, but to his Creator, 
Rollin the New York Evening Post. 
When the Methodists began rounding up stewards a year ago, 
during their drive for $105,000,000, they definitely 
establish 


writes Lynde Hartt in 


set out to 
“sound and permanent hebits of giving,” and one 
of the less-heralded goals of their centenary was ‘‘a million tithers 
They raised $113,000,000 and secured 210,000 
A farmer gives the fruit of every tenth tree 


in Methodism.” 
tithing stewards. 
in his prize orchard; another gives every egg laid on Sunday; a 
colored broom-maker in Mississippi gives every tenth broom. 
Pig clubs and chicken societies in the South give every tenth pig, 
every tenth chicken; and a diamond merchant gives every tenth 
diamond. It was feared when the stewardship movement began 
it would have a chilling effect; ‘‘Wut it is a commonplace in the 
history of religion that great exactions, far from serving as a 
deterrent, serve as an attraction, and stewardship has turned out 
to be actually an instrument of evangelism.’’ As to whether 
we can spare the money, The Herald of Gospel Liberty says: 

“Of course we can. Wenow spend more for almost everything 
by the day, by the week, by the month, and by the year than we 
do for the Kingdom. We spend ten cents a day for ear-fare, 
five cents for telephone calls, and we give the church 2.7 cents per 
day. Weare paying on the average $1.50 per week for room rent. 
We spend forty cents for ice-cream and candy, twenty cents for 
moving pictures; and we give 18.9 cents per week for the church.” 
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In summer the wise housekeeper eases up her 

: work indoors. She takes advantage of every 

short cut to enjoy her vacation. One of her big 
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HERE is an irony in the term “victory 

ball” that Alfred Noyes has not 
missed in his poem in The Saturday Evening 
Post. If the dead were able to speak, as 
here imagined, they might show us that this 
occasion of their bitterness could only be 
outmatched by the dance of our selfish 
politicians: 


A VICTORY DANCE 
By ALFRED NOYES 


The cymbals crash, 
And the dancers walk 
With long silk stockings 
And arms of chalk, 
Butterfly skirts, 
And white breasts bare, 
And shadows of dead men 
Watching ‘em there. 


Shadows of dead men 
Stand by the wall, 
Watching the fun 
Of the Victory Ball. 
They do not reproach, 
Because they know, 
If they're forgotten, 
It’s better so. 


Under the dancing 

Feet are the graves. 
Dazzle and motley, 

In long bright waves, 
Brushed by the palm fronds, 

Grapple and whirl 
Ox-eyed matron 

And slim white girl. 


Fat wet bodies 

Go waddling by, 
Girdled with satin, 

Tho God knows why; 
Gript by satyrs 

In white and black, 
With a fat wet hand 

On a fat wet back. 


See, there is one child 
Fresh from school, 
Learning the ropes 
As the old hands rule. 
God, how that dead boy 
Gapes and grins 
As the tomtoms bang 
And the shimmy begins! 


“What did you think 
We should find,” said a shade, 
““When the last shot echoed 
And peace was made?” 
“Christ! ’’ laughed the fleshless 
Jaws of his friend; 
“I thought they’d be praying 
For worlds to mend; 


““Making earth better, 
Or something silly, 
Like whitewashing hell 
Or Picca-dam-dilly. 
They've a sense of humor, 
These women of our, 
These exquisite lilies, 
These fresh young flowers!”’ 


“Pish,”’ said a statesman, 
Standing near, 

“I’m glad they can busy 
Their thoughts elsewhere! 

“We mustn't reproach ‘em. 
They're young, you see.”’ 

“Ah,” said the dead men, 
“So were we!” 








Victory! Victory! 

On with the dance! 
Back to the jungle 

The new beasts prance! 
God, how the dead men 

Grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun 

Of the Victory Ball! 


A FEW magazines have welcomed the 
verse of Edna Wahlert McCourt, says 
Poetry (Chicago), which includes these, 
that seem to us to have an inner thread of 
harmony. It is the mystery of imperfect 
blending, intimate the life’s 
relation, of two persons: 


however 


VOICES 
By EpNA WAHLERT McCourt 


You AND I 
A Wife speaks: 
We were wild birds soaring 
To reach the sky! 
The gray wind lifted you like a feather— 
I ceased to fly. 


We were fast streams flowing 
To find the sea! 

The brown earth carved for you a channel, 
But none for me. 


We were young plants growing 
To brave the cold! 

The gold sun kissed you all the winter— 
I am old. 


QUERY 
A Musician speaks: 
How can one sky hold night and day, 
Sun and snow? 
How can one heart hold love and passion, 
Friend and foe? 


How can one rose hold flower and thorn, 
Bloom and death? 
How can music hold these and more?— 
Is it God’s breath? 


STRANGERS 
A Father speaks: 
You are a bough and I am the tree: 
Why are you reaching over the wall? 
What do you see? 


You are a fawn and I the deer: 
Why do you bound to that farthest hill? 
What do you hear? 


You are a glacier and | am the snow: 
Why do you move across the broad land? 
Where do you go? 


An English poet gives the following to 
The New Republic, and shows us one of 
life’s little ironies: 

TO A RIDER DROWNED 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


AT SEA 


O lover of space and speed, 
And of level courses, 
And crowded miles on the plain where the goal- 
posts stand, 
Rider of horses, 
Lord of the swift dark steed, 
Life—for a moment held in thy sole command— 
Here in the dusk is thy goal, 
Here dimly appears— 








Bearing no garland aloft—thy lintel of home: 
Thy race is done and the rein 
Of the rider has slipt from thy hand, 

Over thy head unheeded, but loud in mine ears 
Go the running feet of the foam, 
And the sound of the wild sea-horses, 
Riderless—galloping home! 


One of three poems contributed by Louis 
Untermeyer to The Yale Review (July) 
turns by an assumption the argument 
against the present in favor of the past. 
Perhaps cathedral-builders were men of the 
type he figures, and that they built for 
future generations, not a place of worship, 
but atomb. Poetry and religion will have 
to fight it out: 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD CATHEDRAL 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


What vigor raised those spires; what joyful hand 
Put strength into those arches, gave the free 
Rock this immense and grotesque dignity, 

Making the structure greater than it planned! 

What laughter shook the builders as they scanned 
Those grinning gargoyles, and a jubilee 
Spirit enlarged the workers’ energy; 

While, laid with love, each stone was made to 

stand! 


And now, within your great and whimsical wall, 
These sober generations, self-deceiving, 

Come with perfunctory prayers and every small 
Hatred that turns them hard and unforgiving, 

Dead worshiping the dead! And over all 
A gargoyle laughs. Only the stone is living. 


Ir might be called ‘‘ A Moral for Cubists”’ 


which The Atheneum (London)" serves 


upon the modern artist in the following. 
The relief from modern inflictions which 
the present writer seems to crave in his 
final stanzas will lead many to echo his 
sentiments: 

CONTORTIONIST 


By J. J. ADAMS 


This strange man has no bones, he bends 
All ways, his head and heels like friends 
Affectionately meet and kiss. 

Around that supple frame of his 

His limbs, fantastically spangled, 

Are all deliriously entangled. 


Contortionist insensibly, 

Out of the straining body we see, 
Becomes a system of design, 

Of interpenetrant tone and line. 
Colored planes that mingle and shift 
Across that heaving torso drift. 


I saw the bellicose Cubist d 
Agaze at this contortionist. 

I said: ‘‘Observe the delicate tones 

That mark the play of muscles and bones. 

Those gracious curves in all his tangles 

Should put one out of love with angles. 


“* He has no pyramidal eyes, 
Nor iron girders for his thighs, 
Nor thorax like a mangled box, 
Nor shoulders built of solid blocks. 
Oh, do not to a Cubist plan 
Reduce this shapely little man! 


“* God bless the good contortionist, } 
And help him through each wriggle and twist! 
And do not let him ossify, 

But keep him agile as a fly! 
And give him a kind, obedient wife 
To make him happy all his life!”’ 
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“HIS is certain: You will get 
full value from a concern that 
strives to win your continuous 
approval of its product. Fisk does 
want your full approval for every 
tire—for every transaction asso- 
ciated with the name Fisk. As a 
result, Fisk Cord Tires are unsur- 
passed in beauty and durability. 


Next time—BUY FISK 


from your dealer 


The Fisk Ideal is: “To be 
the best concern in the world 
to work for—and the squarest 
concern in existence to do 
business with.”’ 
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(The Commerce 


O OTHER COMMODITY has as yet been produced 

in sufficiently large quantities at a price low enough to 

compete with it. Next to cotton, more pounds of 
jute are manufactured each year than of any other fiber. The 
shipment of American raw products requires several hundred 
million jute bags every year, a much larger amount than is 
needed in any other country. The cotton crop is entirely 
dependent on jute for its covering, and grains, unless shipped in 
bulk, are equally so. Most of the bags used in the United 
States are made by local mills from imported burlap, which is 
also extensively used for w rapping bulky articles such as meats, 
furniture, and manufactured textiles. All the jute of commerce 
comes from India, and until recent years Scotch and Indian 
mills supplied practically all the manufactured jute appearing 
in international trade. The coarse, loosely constructed cloth 
used in baling cotton is the only jute fabric woven in this country 
to any extent. The amount the United States pays each year 
for jute bags and burlap is considerably greater than that paid 
for combined imports of piece goods of wool, silk, cotton, flax, 
and hemp. In the vear ending June 30, 1919, it was more: than 
twice as great. 

Jute is a soft fiber, light yellow or sometimes grayish in color, 
four to eight feet long. Prior to 1914 it was the cheapest of the 
fibers. As jute decays readily when exposed to moisture and is 
much more brittle and less durable than either Manila hemp or 
sisal, it can not be successfully substituted for either in the 
making of rope and binder twine. The fiber is extracted from 
the outer skin of the stalks of the Corchorus, an annual, native 
to Bengal, the uses of which were known in India long before 
the advent of the British and apparently from time imme- 
morial. The natives wove the long strands by hand into mats, 
ropes, and coarse cloth from which clothing was made. 

Altho there are millions of acres available for the cultivation of 
jute in India, the area sown remained practically the same 
throughout the ten years immediateiy preceding the war. It is 
estimated that in the provinces Bengal and Assam, which 
together contributed about 94 per cent. of the 1919 crop, there 
are some 35,000,000 acres of land actually in cultivation, and of 
these less than three million acres are devoted to jute. The 
Province of Cooch-Behar and the neighboring kingdom of 
Nepal also produce jute in commercial quantities. Its culti- 
vation is carried on to a limited extent in southern China, in 
Formosa, and in French Indo-China. The production in these 
regions; however, is not sufficient to supply home demands. 


TABLE A 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF JUTE IN INDIA 


Production in 


400-Pound Equivalent in 





Year wae Acreage Bales _... Gross Tons 
1904-08 (five-year average) 3,152,000 8,361,220 1,493,075 
1909-13 (five-year average)... . .2,949,600 7,905,380 ge 1,411,675 
Ec avdare eae euigie+ 0 Ob o-a ae 69-6 3,169,600 8,751,800 * 1,562,821 
1915 3, 358,700 10,443,900 1,864,982 
1916. . 7,428,700 1,326,554 
1917.. : 5,600 1,483,143 
1918. . —-* 7,019,088 3,409 
aa 5,399 





TABLE B 


FROM BRITISH INDIA FOR THE 
ENDING MARCH 31 


FISCAL YEARS 


JUTE 


EXPORTS OF RAW 









































1910-1914 1916 
Five-year 1915 In Gross 1917 1918 1919 
: Average Tons) 
é ————E - 
United Kingdom 301 OA 265,580 338,661 260,227 67,768 224,121 
Germany ¢ 30,031 
United States. . « 81,115 61, 229 
France. 34,195 
Austria-Hungary 44, 620 11,586 od 
Italy F 38,109 26,633 
Spain 21,764 13,056 
Russia 8,015 
Belgium 5,316 es 
Japan 3,650 . 
Brazil. 2,004 * 
Other countries 25 30,144 
yi" eae) 33 905,095} 600,113 100} 398,146 
Value. . $72,031,952 $41,883°002'$50,747 "979 $52,544, ‘039 $20,938,408 $41,268.173 





* Nut reported separately. 








JUTE, THE COMMERCIAL WRAPPER OF THE WORLD 


Monthly) 
TALLE C 


SOURCES OF RAW JUTE AND JUTE Butts IMPORTED INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 





“5 Ke Ai. British Unite 
} at ane Total India F heel Other 

June « (In Gross Tons) Countries 
1910-14 (five-year average)...... 93,163 89,248 2,745 1,170 
RSG dts So dito. Shenae Ba ae 83,140 80,444 2,619 77 
DTG Wrietave 75d oN .0 @:aebiacsw aly oe 108,322 99,780 6,910 1,632 
EIN, oo Wi AG al $19 His Ra hv ks EL ce 112,695 108,471 2,211 2,013 
RLS CORRARAISS spe oat a 9 ne a 78,312 76,858 8S 1,366 
RES pas 53,218 53,028 54 136 
1920 (first nine months) 53,769 53,002 207 560 

TABLE D 
PRODUCTION OF JUTE GOODS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 


1914 
Production Valuc 
$6,441,000 








Bags and bagging, square yard 131,827,658 

Rope, pound. . 26,814,920 2.097 ,000 
Twine, pound 55,282,159 5. 

Yarn, pound ae cir 7,358,000 
Carpets and rugs, square vard........ 4,862,302 1,172,000 


SNES, allies thes’ orishas mich p e's elle ane 6: $22,336,000 


TABLE E 


PRICE OF LONDON JUTE ASSOCIATION FIRST MARKS ON DATE NEAREST 


May 1, 1915 To 1920 
. s London Equivalent 
New York (Pound in Cents per 
(Cents Sterling per Pound at Current 
Date per Pound) Gross Ton) Rate of Exchange 
kk 2 
May, 6 6:6 ese ecdenus a6 6.6 29 12 6 6.4 
Sat. sic vis i salen eee 7.5 33 15 7.4 
1915 Diao toi 5.1 20 10 4 4 
RP Rn 7.5 32 10 9 
1917 10.5 
1918 13.0 . . = 
1919 9.3 39 : ~ 8.1 
1920 11.0 60 10.3 
On February 16, 1917, a government order was issued whereby the 
Army Council took possession of all unsold stocks of raw jute in the United 
Kingdom. Dealings on both spot and shipment stopt until repeal of this 


order, April 4, 1919. 





THE WORLD EATING WITH AMERICAN TEETH—Pro- 
hibition of the importation of artificial teeth into France on 
the ground that they are luxuries will, says a statement by 
the National City Bank of New York, affect a growing industry 
and export trade of the United States representing several mil- 
lion dollars. For several years, the statement continues, this 
country has been the largest manufacturer of artificial teeth, 
and has turned out probably $50,000,000 worth in the last 
decade. Curiously, France never has been a considerable pro- 
ducer of this class of manufactures, having depended chiefly 
upon the United States, Great Britain, and Germany for its 
requirements. In 1913 we sent to France alone $28,000 worth; 
to England, $175,000 worth; to Germany, $25,000 worth, and 
to Canada, $55,000 worth. During the war’ the demand in 
Europe declined, and our exports of teeth to that continent fell 
from $236,000 worth in 1913 to $153,000 worth in the second 
vear of the war and to only $72,000 worth in its closing year. 
But the trade-is picking up, and the exports of teeth just now 
are running at the rate of more than $50,000 a month, or $600,- 
000 a vear. 

Curious as it may seem, with the decrease of export of this 
character to Europe during the war, those to other grand divi- 
sions increased, and the total to the North American countries 
other than the United States was in’ 1918 nearly three times 
as much in value as in the*year before the war, to South America 
more than double the prewar figure, while to Asia and Africa 
the exports of artificial teeth were four times as much in 1918 
as in 1915. 

The manufacture of artificial teeth represents in the United 
States alone, says the bank statement, a sapien of probably 
$10,000,000, the figure for 1914 having been $6,250,000, accord- 
ine the official record of the United States. The cost of 
material used in their manufacture was a little less than $2,000,- 
000, and the value of the products more than $4,000,000. They 
are made chiefly in the States df New York and Pennsylvania. 
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A tale 


sh a the 
VOT, 


oY i and 
wholesomeness 


cAfter being sealed in their sanitary 

containers, California Ripe Olives are 
cooked for a long period at high de- 
grees of temperature. This process of 
Sterilization (as illustrated below) 
makes them one of the safest and 
most wholesome foods that you can 
put on your table, 






























































































THE OLIVE is one of the oldest foods known to man. 
Through countless generations it has been esteemed by the 
peoples of all nations for its delicacy and wholesomeness. 

As the name implies, California Ripe Olives are left on the trees 
until they are properly ripened. Their rich, dark-brown color indi- 
cates their full content of olive oil. 


The “Juice” of the Olive 


Oil is to the olive what juice is to the orange. It is both food and 
flavor. And it is this high percentage of cil in the California Ripe Olive 
that makes it so different—so immeasurab'y better. 

Ripe olives are not pickles. They are a de'icious ripe fruit, canned 
with all its natural goodness. A relish! yes,—because their wonderful 
flavor whets the appetite. But they are a focd as well—nutritious as 
meat and bread,—and so easily digestible, so wholesome that even 
little children may eat freely of them. 


The Flavor of Nuts and Fruits 


And their flavor! You must try them to appreciate it. Some describe 
it as a delicious b!end of ripe fruit and salted almonds. They are dis- 
tinctly different from anything e'se you know, and they’re so good that 
no matter how many you eat, you always want more. 

In California where everybody knows and uses ripe olives, they are 
an article of every-day diet served on every possib!e occasion,—for 
dinner, luncheon, tea. Then, too, they make an ideal re‘ish for picnics, 
lunch-boxes, and as a nibb'e between meals. Chopped cr minced, they 
are delicious in salads, sandwiches ard sauces. 


Cahfornia 


RIPE OLIVES 


The California Olive Association is an organization of growers and packers united 
to insure the scientific growing, sterilizing, and packing of California Ripe Olives, and 
to make the purity and wholesomeness of this distinctive California fruit more widely 
known and appreciated. To be certain of reliable California Ripe Olives, make sure 
that you buy a brand packed by one of the Association Members listed below. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION 


McCann Building, San Francisco, Cal. Higgins Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PACKER MEMBERS: 
A. Adams, Jr. Golden State Canneries Maywood Packing Co. 
Albers Olive Company Libby, McNeill & Libby McNally Ranch 
Atherican Olive Company Lindsay Olive & Fruit Mt. Ida Packing Company 
California Growers Ass’n Packing Company Qld Mission Packing Corp. 
California Packing Corp. Los Angeles Olive Growers Roeding Fig & Olive Co. 


C. M. Gifford & Son Ass’n (Sylmar Ranch) 
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Sunical Packing Company 
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“INSIDE STORY” OF THE 


IRAM JOHNSON was sleeping peacefully in his room 
at the Blackstone Hotel, in Chicago, at a quarter to 
three on the morning of Saturday, June 12, dreaming, 

perhaps, of the Presidency. At that very moment in the room 
below him, No. 404, which will probably be spoken of in years 
to come as one of the famous hotel rooms in history, sundry 
leaders of the G. O. P. who 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS 


in the New York Evening Post, and in view of the incomplete- 
ness, and in some cases the inexactness, of these stories, Mr. 
Sullivan feels called upon to give what he describes as “‘a 
meticulously accurate record of the central facts,’’ from which 

recital we quote as follows: 
The first man to call at Colonel Harvey’s room was Senator 
Frank Brandegee, of Con- 





had done more or less con- 


necticut. Shortly there- 
; after Senator Lodge, of 





ferring since eight o’clock 
the previous evening were 
imparting to Warren G. 
Harding the glad tidings 
that they had decided he 
was to be made the Repub- 
lican nominee for Pres- 
ident. The “conference” 
where this momentous 
decision had been made 
does not appear to have 
been called in accordance 
with any previous under- 
standing. In fact, it 
seems not to have been 
ealled at all, but to have 
taken place spontaneous- 
ly, so tospeak. These wor- 
ried leaders, full of anx- 
iety over the confusion 
and generally undecid- 
ed aspect of the situation 
when the convention had 
adjourned Friday night 
after four futile ballots, 
eould think of nothing 
better to do than go and 
see Col.George B. Harvey, 
editor of The North Amer- 
ican Review and Harvey's 
Weekly, who was the oc- 
eupant of room No. 404, 
and had come to the con- 
vention at the invitation 
of many of the leaders 
to render such assistance 
as he was able in any 
emergency that might 





Nominee Harding is well known 








Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
HOW HARDING FORGETS POLITICS. 


as a golf enthusiast. 

vention was over he went back to his desk in his office at Washington, and 

after a day of strenuous work there went out on the links for an hour of 
recreation at his favorite game. 


Massachusetts, came. At 
that time it was suggested 
among the three already 
present that the situation 
arising out of the demon- 
strated deadlock between 
Wood and Lowden ought 
not to be allowed to drift 
into such an accidental and 
possibly unfortunate out- 
come as might well be the 
result if it were not taken 
in hand by the leaders and 
given some measure of 
guidance. It was decided 
to send for various others 
who would naturally have 
either vital interest in 
the outcome or power of 
direction over it. 

The next man to arrive 
was Senator Watson, of 
Indiana; the next was 
Senator Smoot, of Utah; 
following him came Sena- 
tor MeCormick, of Illi- 
nois, Senators Wadsworth 
and Calder, of New York, 
and Joseph R. Grundy, of 
Pennsylvania, who is a 
private. citizen, but has a 
large measure of power in 
the Republican polities of 
that State. 

Mr. Grundy and Colonel 
Harvey were the only men 
in the conference who 
were not Senators. These 
nine were the only men 
who were present. An 
occasional one of them 
went out of the room for 
a time to other parts of 
the city to consult sub- 
ordinates or associates, 
but no other man at any 





When the con- 








arise. Colonel Harvey 

had already had an important part in the conferences that led 
to the adoption of the Treaty plank in the platform, and 
many of the leaders had become so accustomed to dropping 
into his room that it seemed the natural thing to do. They be- 
gan to drop in, one by one, to “talk over the situation.” 
The conference that thus developed was ‘‘elastic and con- 
stantly changing in personnel as this national figure or 
that entered or departed,”” says a writer in the New York 
Evening Sun. ‘‘It brought together in the sheer magnetism 
of a remarkable crisis men that were heartily for one or another 
of half a dozen aspirants.”” Many legends have gone zigzagging 
over the country about that conference, observes Mark Sullivan 


time entered the room, 
and all reports of the participation of others are in error. 
The writer in the Sun, quoting Colonel Harvey, reports 


that if it could be said that any one man took a leading part 
in the momentous talks that developed, that part might be 
assigned to Senator Frank B. Brandegee, of Connecticut, but 
the final decision represented the best judgment of all the men 
who called at Room 404 that night. Further: 


They were of all divisions of sympathy in the matter of a 
candidate. Lodge would have liked to see Wood nominated. 
McCormick was a friend of Johnson and of Lowden and had 
nothing against Wood. Watson liked Lowden, and so it went. 
Everybody wanted to have his own way, but everybody knew 
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ONGOLEUS 








Gorn Sau 


REIRUGS 





UST what your porch needs. And the colors are 
beautiful! 


**You know, I have half a mind to get one for our 

little veranda—it needs a rug of cheerful design to make it 
livable, and we do almost live there in the hot weather! .... 
but I really did intend to avoid heavy expense this season.”” 


But already her hostess is assuring the enthusiastic guest of 
the economy of her purchase. 


“Congoleum rugs aren't even expensive at first," she points out. 


On the porch especially, summer breezes ruffle up woven 
rugs annoyingly. But Congoleum refuses to be moved even 
by a strong wind—it lies perfectly flat—a source of real 
comfort when porch chairs are constantly being moved about. 
No woven rug could submit to hot summer suns, and wind 
and rain, and emerge as fresh and unspoiled as Congoleum 
—sanitary, waterproof and durable. These qualities have 
made Congoleum the ideal rug for summer homes, bunga- 
lows, cottages, camps and summer hotels. 


3x 4% feet $2.40 6 x 9feet $9.75 9x 9 feet $14.25 
3x6 feet 3.20 7%x 9feet11.85 9x10¥%feet 16.00 
9 x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than those quoted ; in 
Canada prices average 25% higher. Ali prices subject to change without notice, 


Look for the Gold Seal When You Buy 


One of the features of Congoleum, especially reassuring to 
the housewife, is the absolute safety of her investment. 
When she sees the Gold Seal she can be perfectly sure that 
her rug will preserve its soft, lovely tones; that it will be dur- 
able, sanitary and easy to clean, for the Congoleum Company 
is back of the words: ‘‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded.** 


There is only one grade of Congoleum and that is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum—identified by the Gold Seal shown herewith. 


CongoleumCompany _/ 


INCORPORATED 





FLoor- 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS BOSTON MONTREAL 





If you are interested in summer 
floor-coverings write for our 
new Summer Rug Booklet. 


ART-RUGS AND 
COVERINGS 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


A DAMP.CLOTH Wi REMOVE 
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The on floor 
is “Art kug pat- 
tern No. 320. 
The 6x9 ft. size 
retails at $9.75 
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Youll Like Ihe laste 





F you would know how perfect and satisfying corn flakes can be, 
by all means try Armour’s Corn Flakes. Immediately you will 
be introduced to a refreshing summer food-delight. Flakes of firm, 
unvarying texture—fresh and flavory in the triple-sealed package. 


ARMOUR’S 
CORN FLAKES 


Toasted “‘Just Right’’ in Battle Creek, Mich. 


Serve them with bananas or ber- 
ries, morning, noon or night, these 
summer days. Naturally sweet, 
sugar-saving is made easy. Then, 
too, these corn flakes are so sub- 
stantial. They do not “mush down’”’ 
when cream or milkis added. 
Crisp to the last! Order from your 
grocer. 






Manufactured by 


Armour Grain 
Company 


CHICACO 











Makers also of Armour's 

Oats, Pancake Flour, 

Macaroni, Spaghetti 
and Noodles 





gu ntanreee 
: wamurac nutty RA IN COMP. 
NI ARMOUR SRexco 

















the danger of letting the convention run over into the following 
week. 

As the hours went by all aspirants and possibilities were 
eliminated. Coolidge, as a candidate for President, was too 
much of the East. Sproul was tagged by Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania road. Hughes inevitably recalled the fluke of 
1916, and a fluke is the most tragic, the most irreparable thing 
in politics. As for the Big Three—Wood, Lowden, and John- 
son—the impossibility of nominating any one of them without 
a long-drawn-out forty- or fifty-ballot contest, producing hard 
words and causing deep wounds, was recognized. 

So, as the hands of the clock went around toward three, it 
came to Senator Harding, the only candidate that had not 
aroused antagonisms, the candidate of Ohio, a State that must 
be won, the candidate with the prestige of another McKinley. 
Leader after leader left Colonel Harvey’s rooms thoroughly 
convineed that Harding must be named and aware of the 
strategy to be employed, Their business then was to instruct 
and guide their subordinates in the organization for the work 
in hand. 

After they had gone, all except Brandegee, Senator Harding 
went to the Blackstone and was shown up to Room 404. They 
were weary men, Harding, Brandegee, and Harvey, but they 
were too tired to hurry to bed and they talked for an hour and a 
half. Harding was gratified when he was told that his nomina- 
tion had been decided upon and that he would have the cordial 
backing, it was then hoped, of all rivals and their followings. 


When morning came after this hectic night the sad news had 
to be broken to Col. William C. Procter, General Wood’s manager, 
“They were asked to agree 
“They refused. They 
would not agree to anything that meant Wood’s retirement 


and then to General Wood himself. 
and to help,” says the Sun writer. 
’ This writer avers further that Wood himself 
Rebuffed there, we 
are told that he visited Lowden personally at the Blackstone 


from the race.’ 
went to Johnson and made an appeal. 


and proposed that if Lowden would consent to Wood’s nomina- 
tion, Lowden could have the Vice-Presidency. This also was 


rejected, and we read on: 


General Wood withdrew, dejected, but still determined to 
carry on the fight in the convention. Colonel Procter again in- 
formed the Senatorial group that had agreed upon Harding 
that Wood’s last answer was a flat ‘“‘No.’’ Thereupon the 
Senators replied that if Procter insisted on Harding being 
nominated over Wood’s protest, Harding would so be nominated, 
painful as it might be. 

As regards Lowden, the outcome of the negotiations reflected 
great credit upon him. The decision in favor of Harding was a 
blow and a shock. It meant the collapse of hope that had been 
sustained in bitter hours. There was something of humiliation 
in it—tragedy, as a matter of fact—because of the general 
recognition of Lowden’s fine character and of the circumstances 
surrounding the spending of money in his cause, blunders 
made by his managers that were fatal to him. But he took the 
news calmly and acted handsomely. It was taken to him by 
A. T. Hert and Charles B. Warren, National Committeemen, 
respectively, from Kentucky and Michigan. They told him 
that neither Wood nor himself would be nominated, Johnson, 
of course, having been out of the race from the start. Lowden 
replied: ‘‘ You gentlemen know more about it than I do, but I have 
reached the conclusion that you are right. I will be guided by 
the wishes of the leaders and the good of the party. I am ready 
to release the delegates at any moment you please.” 

Procter’s and Wood’s attitude had by then lined up about 
everybody against Wood. The situation was strained by noon. 
Bad language flew and a great deal was said in heat that was 
regretted and apologized for subsequently. As the morning 
session started the agreement was made by the Senate leaders 
that no effort to put Harding over in the morning session would 
be made; that Lowden and Wood would be allowed to have a 
last fair and square chance before the rush to Harding was 
counseled. That is the way the situation unrolled. Four 
ballots were taken with Lowden and Wood running neck and 
neck, one taking the lead only to surrender it to the other, 
but neither getting anywhere. Johnson, who had not been 
directly consulted in the preliminaries of Room 404 that led to 
Harding being taken up as a candidate (as Borah had not), 
faded from sight in these ballots. 





After the fourth ballot on Friday the Harding supporters 
Wood at the end of this ballot stood where 

Harding had been pushed forward slowly 
What happened when the recess was 


asked for a recess. 
he was at first, 299. 
and now stood at 1331. 
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over and the ninth ballot began is thus told by Mark Sullivan 
in the New York Evening Post: 


Alabama stood pat; then came Arizona. For the ninth 
time the gallant Arizona Wood man arose. This time, for the 
first, he varied the formula; he rolled his voice out in shrill 
defiance: ‘‘ Arizona again casts six votes for Wood.” Arkansas 
recorded no change. California no change. She still threw her 
votes for Johnson. Colorado made no change, and then the 
thing happened. 

The chairman called Connecticut. Up to now Connecticut 
has always voted the same—one for Johnson and thirteen for 
Lowden. Now the thirteen Lowden votes were cast for Harding. 
That was the biggest switch that had yet taken place. It 
looked like the big breaking we shall know in a minute. Sure 
enough, when it came to Florida, the bulk of that delegation 
went to Harding. At Kansas it was all over with Wood. That 
State, which had started out with a large majority for Wood, 
had later steered to Lowden. Now it cast its entire twenty 
votes for Harding. That settled it. The big break was on. 
The Kentucky delegation switched its whole twenty-six votes 
from Lowden to Harding. That meant that the beating of 
Wood was complete and that Lowden was now to be put out. 
Missouri clinched the évidence. The entire thirty-six dele- 
gates of that State switched to Harding. The rest was a 
hurried rush to the band-wagon. Finally, even Pennsylvania 
broke and joined the rush that all must take if they expect to 
have access to the pie-counter of a successful nominee. Sixty 
delegates from that State left their favorite, Sproul, and voted 
for Harding. 


Mr. Sullivan, in speaking of the legends which have circulated 
about the conference in Room 404, says that nearly all of them 
have included details to the effect that in addition and incidental 
to the agreement on the Presidency there were bargains and 
agreements with regard to the Vice-Presidency. This is errone- 
ous, states this writer. We are told that the men at this con- 
ference purposely avoided discussion of the candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency so that it would not obscure the larger issue of 
Barton, writing in the 
of Calvin 


the Presidential candidacy. C. W. 
that the 
Coolidge for Vice-President was ‘‘the one spontaneous act of 


Boston News Bureau, says nomination 


the convention,”’ and he goes on to describe it as follows: 


The National Committee and Senatorial leaders had picked 
Lenroot to complete the Harding ticket. Chairman Lodge gave 
Senator Medill McCormick the platform from which to nominate 
with ringing voice Lenroot, of Wisconsin, for Vice-President. 
But a smaller, clearer voice from Oregon, ’way down in the 
corner of the hall, spoke a few masterly words for Coolidge, and 
the hall rang with spontaneous applause for the Governor of 
Massachusetts. Representatives of twelve States jumped 
to their feet to second the nomination. The chairman courte- 
ously gave recognition to a woman delegate from Maryland to 
second the nomination, but her voice could be heard but a few 
feet away. 

North Dakota in the front of the hall was next recognized 
and quickly seconded Coolidge. Then Allen, of Kansas, and 
Anderson, of Virginia, were nominated and the roll-call began. 
The first response was Alabama, ‘‘ Two votes for Coolidge,”’ and 
the hall rang with applause. It then gave twelve votes to 
Lenroot, but it was suddenly apparent that the convention was 
for Coolidge and not Lenroot. When the clear, high voice 
away back in the hall that for two days had sounded ten times 
‘‘Arizona has six votes for Gen. Leonard Wood”’ answered 
second on this roll-call, ‘“‘Arizona has six votes for Governor 
Calvin Coolidge,” the convention all from top to bottom and 
from every corner and right through the middle rang with 
applause that gave the size of the Coolidge sentiment that 
nobody had been able before to measure. 

The third ‘‘A,’”’ Arkansas, spoke, ‘“Thirteen votes for Coolidge,” 
and again the house rang. California followed on a roll-call that 
in her twenty-six votes resounded nineteen times for Coolidge. 
Colorado followed with twelve votes for Allen, but it passed 
without notice. 

The cheering came again when Connecticut cast her thirteen 
votes for Coolidge. Thirty-six votes from Illinois for Coolidge 
set the hall ringing again, but the demonstration was louder 
when Massachusetts shot in her thirty-five votes. The applause 
was double because it was for both Coolidge and Massachusetts. 
It was renewed when New York announced fifty-nine for 
Coolidge. 

Ohio then surprized the convention, which received in prac- 
tical silence *‘Ten for Coolidge, nine for Lenroot, nine for 
Anderson, ten for Allen, and ten for Pritechard.”’ Ohio, through 
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MAN'S REAL STAFF of LIFE 
Not wheat alone—but wheat and milk combined 
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“Now Quaker offers it in 
Mik Macaroni, Mix Spaghetti 


Milk Macaroni and Milk Spa- 
ghetti, as now made by the Quaker 
Oats Company, are foods entirely 
new. 

Ordinarily these foods are made 


of wheat and waiter. We make 
them of wheat, enriched with 
sweet and wholesome milk. 

The result is a noticeable new 
quality of flavor, a new food de- 
light—Macaroni and Spaghetti, 
as light as little popovers—as ten- 
der as the dainty little tips of fresh 
asparagus—as rich and smooth as 
new creamed potatoes. 


What dietitians teach 


But this rich new flavor alone 
was not all we sought. 

We were inspired by the teach- 
ings of modern dietitians. . They 
have discovered, in the last decade 
or two, facts about nutrition not 
hitherto understood. 


They have learned that wheat 
—for centuries acclaimed man’s 
“staff of life” —needs the addition 
of milk to make it a perfect food. 


Wheat is rich in body-building 
nourishment, rich in nutritive ele- 
ments that we must have, but it 
is lacking in one substance vital 
to human health and growth. 


A substance called “ vitamines” 
and more abundant in milk than 
in any other food. 


Combine wheat and milk, these 
scientists say, and you have a 
perfect nutritive value—one that 
answers every food need. 


And so now Quaker offers it to 
you—man’s real staff of life— 
wheat and milk combined. 


Ample nourishment at 
low cost 


So hunger-satisfying, so highly 
nutritious is Milk Macaroni and 
Milk Spaghetti, you can serve 
them often in place of the heavier, 
more costly dishes. 


There are few foods that offer 
such abundant nourishment at so 
low a cost. And there are few 
foods which are at the same time 


so rich in flavor, so tempting, so 
pleasing. 

Milk Macaroni, Milk Spaghetti! 
As light as little popovers—as 


tender as the dainty little tips of 


fresh asparagus—as rich and 
smooth as new creamed potatoes. 
Your family will enjoy them often. 


Big value packages 


We pack more macaroni than 
usual in each box. By thus sav- 
ing in packing, and other costs, 
we -are able to give you this bet- 
ter, more costly product at about 
the same price per ounce as ordi- 
nary macaroni. 

The smaller box contains 
enough for two full family meals. 
The larger box is an even better 
value. 


Ask your grocer for it today. 
If he should happen not to have 
it, write us, giving his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
1107 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Myron T. Herrick, had seconded the nomination of Lenroot, as 
was perfectly proper, considering the agreement to make the 
ticket Harding and Lenroot. Mr. Herrick said, privately: 
‘We are for Coolidge and will vote for him unanimously on the 
second ballot. But after the recognition of Ohio to lead the 
ticket we chose as a matter of courtesy to scatter our votes 
among all the candidates.”” But there was no second ballot. 

Oklahoma followed with her twenty votes for Coolidge, 
Oregon with her full ten. 

Then Pennsylvania put the finishing touch, and with her full 
sixty shot Coolidge over the line at ten minutes past seven, 
as fifty-five minutes before with sixty votes she had carried 
Harding ten points beyond the finish line. 


So unexpected was the movement in favor of Coolidge that we 
are told some of the Massachusetts delegation who had been 
polled and had east their votes for Lenroot had left the con- 
vention hall, considering Lenroot’s nomination a settled fact. 
We read in The Wall Street Journal: 


Frank H. Stearns, who had done such good educational work 
for Cooiidge was already walking back from the convention 
hall. Louis K. Liggett was no longer interested. He was 
back at the Blackstone cooling off when a Massachusetts dele- 
gate burst into his room and said, “‘Isn’t it great?”’ ‘Great 
what?” said Liggett. ‘‘The nomination of Coolidge?” ‘* Nomi- 
nated for what?” said Liggett. ‘‘Vice-President!’’ A friendly 
pillar supported Liggett as he replied: ‘‘Great Scott! I’ve 
just sent him a telegram expressing my regrets.” 

The story is told that when Murray Crane reached Coolidge 
on the telephone to tell him he had been nominated for Vice- 
President the laconic response was: ‘‘Well! I suppose that’s 
another duty to take up!” 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE MILLIONS IN 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


WELVE MILLION DOLLARS seems a goodish sum 

to pay out to elect a President of these United States, 

exalted tho that position may be. But we are told that 
that is what was contributed, and, of course, ali spent, in the 
campaign of 1916. What the total cost of the present campaign 
will be by the time the last election returns have been received 
from the most insignificant of the backwoods districts no mar 
knows, but there are estimates placing the amount at anywhere 
from twenty to thirty millions. Already upward of three 
millions have been spent, as has been shown by the Senate 
investigations, and, as everybody knows, the opportunities for 
handing out campaign funds between now and the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November will be getting better and 
better as that fateful day draws near. A question naturally 
rises in the mind of the ordinary citizen as to what becomes of all 
this money. Open and flagrant ‘‘ vote-buying” is no longer in 
fashion since numerous drastic laws against corrupt election 
practises have been adopted everywhere. Men standing about 
the polls on Election day waiting to be ‘“‘bought” are seldom 
seen now, nor are men ‘‘rounded up”’ in groups in factory towns 
and told to vote as the foreman or superintendent directs. 
There has been an improvement in the counting of the votes. 
Violence at the polls is rare, as is ‘‘ballot-box stuffing.’’ In 


fact, the features that in the ‘‘good old days’ used to make an 
election exciting, and more or less of a disgrace, are practically 
now all non-existent, and yet the campaign costs keep mounting 
until they have in many cases become a public scandal. So, 
what becomes of the coin? The answer is: the political cam- 
paigner, suave, amiable, full of pep, and also—a_profiteer. 
This functionary marks a change in the method of conducting 
politics in this country, a change which necessitates the raising 
of oodles of money if a candidate expects to get anywhere in his 
aspirations. Contributors no longer hand their money over to 
political bosses in contact with a large number of voters whom 
they agree to ‘‘deliver’’ on Election day in exchange for a stipu- 
lated amount of pelf. The bosses have been shorn of most of 
their power, and to-day the astute candidate gets him a pro- 
fessional campaigner to conduct his campaign for him, whose 
job, it seems, is mainly to receive and disburse funds. Of the 


” 
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work of this modern figure in politics and the system under which 
he operates, Ernest Harvier furnishes an account in the New 
York Times, from which we quote: 


The campaigner, up from nowhere, politically, does not know 
the voter and is without the agencies formerly effective for 
reaching and holding voters. He has had to organize, so to 
speak, on a new basis. This recalls a story which Colonel 
Ingersoll used to tell of a man who could not cross a little stream 
in midsummer. ‘If I had a smaller boat I would be all right,” 
said the man. ‘‘What you need, stranger,” said the Colonel, 
“is not less, boat but more water.”’ 

So what the incoming campaigner needs is a wider acquain- 
tance with politics, not ‘new methods.’”” What are these new 
methods which are so costly to the contributors and of such little 
use to the candidate? 

First of all, the professional campaigner hires expensive and 
extensive apartments—a suite in some central hotel. He next 
equips the headquarters with a large clerical staff and some of 
the other accessories of ‘‘ big business’’—typewriting-machines, 
mimeographs, dictagraphs, dictaphones, and a_ considerable 
number of telephones—if the company will install them. 

Following these preliminary outlays there comes a large 
group of ‘‘managers’’ known as “‘the staff."” Some of these 
managers are located in and about the headquarters; others 
travel ‘to feel out public sentiment”’’; still others were engaged 
in the collection of campaign funds at a substantial commission, 
and a number of literary men are employed in the preparation 
of literature in the form of articles and ‘‘folders.”’ 

As soon as the mills of publicity begin to grind vast amounts 
of ‘“‘literature”’ flood the market, notwithstanding the almost 
prohibitive price of white paper. Some of the ‘‘managers” 
having nothing better to do telephone nearly all day (and some- 
times part of the night) to individuals with whom they exchange 
opinions. There is much running (and sometimes rushing) to 
and fro, to use the expression of a sage but unsympathetic 
observer, ‘‘every one is keyed up doing nothing.” 

In addition to the acting ‘‘managers”’ there are established 
usually a number of ‘‘investigators”’ performing functions of 
mysterious character at ‘‘so much a day, with traveling expenses 
added.”” They are supposed to get what is called a ‘‘line on 
conditions.”’ For instance, an energetic man is sent to Vermont 
from New York City to ascertain if it is still strongly Republican. 
He is absent for a week or ten days, visiting various centers in 
the Green Mountain State, and he returns agog with excitement 
and overflowing with the information that ‘‘ Vermont was still 
safely Republican.” 

From Democratic headquarters, perhaps, a man is sent to North 
Carolina to ascertain whether there had been any change in 
‘‘publie sentiment’’ there. He traverses parts of the State, 
visiting, perhaps, the district of the ‘‘azure sky.”” On his return, 
two or three weeks later (railroad travel in North Carolina 
is not always as well organized as it is in Vermont), he reports 
that the Tar Heel State is still in the Democratic column and 
that no fears need be entertained that it would be carried by 
one hundred thousand majority by the Republicans. 

These ‘‘investigators”’ are reenforced by others who specialize 
in foreign-born voters. One man, for instance, gets $10 a day 
and current expenses to report on the Bohemians, another on the 
Finns, a third on the Syrians, a fourth on the Mennonites, and 
so on. Meanwhile, there is a large staff of paid speakers who 
before primaries or before election deliver addresses at so much a 
night, and a, still larger number of individuals who are placed 
on what is technically called the ‘‘pay-roll.’”” These men render 
no particular service and are not expected to render any. Their 
function is to exercise their influence. The measure of what 
their influence is, and the measure of what is paid for it, is a 
divergence which it would be impossible to estimate, for the 
same reason that no one has yet been able to determine the 
distance from a given point to nowhere. 

The maintenance of a headquarters under. these conditions 
may cost $5,000 a day—perhaps a good deal more. Money 
coming in in large amounts, it is necessary to expend it, and one 
form of what may be called campaign waste is the taking of 
whole pages of newspapers for advertisements not devised by 
practical advertising men but by enthusiasts unfamiliar with the 
difference between quality and quantity—at so much a line. 

Ordinary political channels being closed to the new-style 
campaigner, some recourse has been had to one of the methods 
of other days, ‘‘Sending money to districts.’”” So long as this 
was done by persons familiar with political conditions in the 
districts to which the money was sent, there was a plausible 
reason for it. The promiscuous sending of campaign money to 
districts in. which the recipients reside, but in which they are 
little known, which is the present method, brings no good to the 
contributors or aid to their cause, but is of decided advantage 
to those who receive the money and who, according to the 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY CHARGING ‘THROUGH THE STREETS OF MILAN TO QUELL A STRIKE DISTURBANCE. 








testimony of one of the witnesses before the Senate committee, 
‘divide it among their friends.” 

They do. It is a method of ‘“‘burning up” campaign con- 
tributions which accounts for many items of outlay otherwise 
hard to understand. 

Any person who has endeavored to turn on an electric light, 
where the apparatus is otherwise complete, the key in good 
condition, the bulb intact, but the connecting ‘‘wire” broken, 
realizes that with the connecting wire broken there can be no 
eurrent. In the same way and following this homely illustra- 
tion, the professional campaigner with a large sum of money in 
his hands ean get very little return for it if the ‘‘ wire”’ of contact 
with the voters is broken, as with him it invariably is. 

The professional campaigner is, to some extent, the lineal 
business suceessor of the life-insurance agent. He has the same 
energy, the same persistence, the same determination, and the 
same loquacity. There is this difference, however: The life- 
insurance agent did business, and got business, and made busi- 
ness for the company and for himself. The professional cam- 
paigner expends money for which he gets no return. The golden 
stream he directs finds its final lodgment in the sand. 

Very little of the money raised for primary-election contests in 
the United States is used for bribery, fraud, or corruption. 
Probably three-fourths of the money spent in the primary con- 
tests so far this year has been merely wasted. It has been used 
for expenses which have no relation whatever to a campaign 
except in so far as they furnish the means of payment of a 
number of persons drawn to political activities by the lure not 
of gain, but of fame. In the monarchy of the blind the one- 
eyed man is king. In the field of activity of the professional 
campaigner there may be a Cabinet position in store for the 
man whose industry nothing can abate and whose political 
ineptness nobody can deny. 

Very little of the campaign money adheres to the hands of 
those disbursing it. The best evidence of this is found in the 
fact that in nearly every State as to which testimony was given 
before the Senate Committee it was shown that where the 
“ampaign contributions were most generous the committee 
closed in debt. In the few cases where the expenditures were of a 
modest and reasonable character there was a small surplus at 
the end of the primary campaign. 

Briefly, a large part of the money contributed for campaign 
purposes in the United States is wasted. It is thrown away. 
It brings no benefit, or very little benefit, to those who con- 
tribute it, as was shown in the Michigan polls, for insfance, 
where candidates for whom no money was spent received a 
large vote, while candidates in whose behalf thousands were 
disbursed received a vote wholly disproportioned with the 
outlay. 

Unless a halt is called upon wasteful campaign expenses they 
are likely to reach $20,000,000 this year; perhaps, they may 
reach $25,000,000 or $30,000,000, a scandalous figure when it is 
considered that the overwhelming body of patriotic Americans, 
men and women, are entirely indifferent to the activities of the 
professional ‘‘boomers,’’ who could find some other lucrative 
employment while the people are determining by their suffrages 
who should fill the highest office in the land—the highest office 
in any land. 


ITALY FILLED WITH PROSPERITY 
AND DISCONTENT 
TALY TO-DAY APPEARS TO BE FILLED with pros- 
perity and discontent, say observers of conditions in that 
country. The Italian laborer receives wages ten times 
what they were before the war, we are told, and so money is 
plentiful and the common people are better drest, eat better 
food, and enjoy more pleasing home conditions than they ever 
did before. Nevertheless, unrest reigns. For one thing, it 
. of L. is making a shining mark of Italy, 


seems that old H. (¢ 
and prices there are considerably higher than they are even in 
Paris, and almost double those of London. It apparently is 
not the high prices that are the principal cause of complaint, 
however. It seems: to be due rather to the political situation, 
which in Italy at the present time is said to be the most un- 
certain in Europe. The generally unsettled state of Italy’s 
internal affairs, together with her foreign disputes, has delayed 
demobilization of the Italian armies, and we learn that while 
khaki has disappeared from the other Allied capitals, in Rome 
it is still so plentiful as to give the Eternal City every appearance 
of a place still at war. Soldiers with revolvers strapt to their 
waists stand around on every corner as if looking for trouble, 
and officers in brilliant uniforms move about as if expecting any 
moment a fresh call toarms. ‘‘ Perhaps it is all display,’’ writes 
Arthur S. Draper in the New York Tribune, “but it serves to 
create the impression that either Italy has demobilized her 
armies extremely slowly or that she intends to make show of 
force for some reason. Other signs that conditions are not 
normal are found in the delays in the telegraph and mail service 
and the discomforts of railway travel. To quote Mr. Draper: 

I went into a telegraph office and inquired how long it would 
take a message to reach London. The girl who was acting as 
clerk said the delay was indefinite. At one of the travel agen- 
cies the manager told me that he had just received a telegram 
from Florence dated three days back. Letters were being 
received from London three weeks after they had been posted. 
The Rome correspondent of a London newspaper received a 
telegram of instructions six days after it had been filed. <A 
London newspaper received a dispatch, describing the funeral 
of Bisolatti, the Italian statesman, but the message telling of his 
death never arrived in London. Volunteer letter-carriers, un- 
familiar with the city, were attempting to replace the strikers 
in the post-office and telegraph bureaus the day I arrived. This 
was a strike against the Government, and it had succeeded in 
embarrassing the general public beyond description. 

Traveling from Paris to Rome on an express, we had the un- 
pleasant experience of being dumped off at the Italian frontier 
by the French porters of the sleeping-cars, who, tho they pre- 
served the reputation of their race for courtesy, were firm--in 
their determination not to permit any one to remain in his 
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With a Simplex Ironer in your home—the reliable, pioneer ironing- 
machine—you can have any amount of fresh linens and clothes! Warm 
weather demands are easily met without worry, disappointments or 
additional expense. 

The Simplex irons for the whole family and is always ready for instant 
service. As you sit down. before its very simple, automatic feed-board, 
the pieces glide through so rapidly that the ironing for a large family is 
actually finished in an hour—at a cost of only a few cents! Not only the 
flat work but all plain wearing apparel, curtains, doilies, even gentlemen’s 
soft shirts and collars, are perfectly ironed. 

Remarkable saving in fuel, help and laundry bills is effected! Already 
250,000 enthusiastic users enjoy the advantages of the Simplex, and preserve 
their health and happiness. It lasts a lifetime. Operated by electricity, 
heated by gas, gasoline or electricity. Sold on Easy Payments. 

AMERICAN IRoninNG MAcHINE Company, 506-168 N. Micui1GAn Ave., CHICAGO 

Eastern Sales Office Pacific Coast Office: 


70 West 45th Street, New York ; 431 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Factories at Algonquin, IIl. 


We also, make Ironing Machines and Laundry Equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


Write for Interesting Booklet 
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berth after three o’clock in the morning, the hour of our arrival 


at Modane, in the Alps. From the Paris express we were trans- 
ferred to an Italian first-class through train to Rome. 

Except for the water in the engine, there was not a drop 
aboard the train. All the mirrors had been removed. No din- 
ing-car or buffet was available. The only uniform of the guards 
was their cap. A member of the League of Nations (an English- 
man, it is hardly necessary to state) used white wine to make 
a lather to shave. Incidentally, he does not recommend it 
highly. For hours and hours we rode, with no opportunity to 
get any water or anything to eat. It was not until we reached 
Turin that we had breakfast of black coffee and equally black 
bread. Six hours later we had lunch at Genoa—a real meal 
and an opportunity to wash under a faucet. No dirtier, more vil- 
lainous-looking crowd of first-class passengers ever arrived at 
Rome at 1:30 o’clock in the morning. But then there was no 
one to blame except the French and Italian railwaymen who 
were on strike. 7 

Every little while a report comes from Italy that a Soviet 
Mr. Draper 
Troops 


has been established somewhere in the country. 
speaks of the one at Turin, set up by the metal-workers. 
were hurried there, and the experiment was nipt in the bud. 
Another experiment in Bolshevism was made at Milan. The 
writer suggests that Bolshevism is probably not the correct 
term to use, and that the Italians might prefer to describe it 
as “labor dictatorship. He explains that they are mighty 
cautious in their use of words relating to industrial conditions 


in Europe these days. It seems that the disposition among the 
Italians to resort to arms in rebellions against the established 
order of things prevails not only in industry, but has also entered 
the world of sports, an illustration being furnished by the 
following incident: 

Recently there was an interesting outbreak at Viareggio, 
where two rival football teams met in a friendly game. Com- 
petition was keen and enthusiasm ran high. The referee gave 
a decision which aroused the ire of the crowd. A free fight 
followed, and in the mélée the referee was killed. Excitement 
reached the fever-point. A company of fifty armed soldiers 
hastened to the scene. There they met a crowd of close to a 
thousand threatening citizens, who informed the soldiers they 
would be killed if they tried to use force, but that if they would 
surrender their guns and be good fellows, they would be per- 
mitted to enter the town after the funeral of the referee. The 
soldiers showed diseretion. All the town youngsters took turns 
at using the rifles for shooting at birds in the pine woods, and 
for forty-eight hours there was in almost continuous fusillade 
of firing. : 

During this period a red flag was run up and a Soviet formed. 
The military became alarmed and sent a small army to Via- 
reggio. A couple of generals and other high officers visited 
the Soviet leaders, who informed them they must remain out- 
side the town limits until the referee was buried. They waited. 
A torpedo-boat containing a Socialist deputy arrived in the 
harbor, but even he was unwelcome. The referee buried, the 
eitizens of Viareggio hauled down the red flag and cheered the 
troops as they marched into the town. 

Mr. Draper gives the following outline of wages and the 
general condition of the common people and ends up with a 
list of prices of ordinary commodities: 

Before the war the Italian laborer received a wage which barely 
supported him and his family. If we take the average wage of 
the American workman in 1914 and eall it ten, the Briton re- 
ceived seven, the Frenchman five, and the Italian two. To-day 
the Italian, using the same standard, is getting twenty; he 
believes in making hay while the sun shines, and it is brilliant 
here now. Of the workers I have seen in Europe, those of 
Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium, the Italian are the best 
drest to-day, or perhaps it would be nearer the point to say 
that they are wearing the best quality of clothes, hats, and boots. 
In the parks of Rome—for instance, the famous Villa Umberto I. 
—the workers and their families are conspicuous. 

At the impressive and spectacular ceremony of the canon- 
ization of Jeanne d’Are in St. Peter’s it is estimated that at 
least fifty thousand pilgrims were present, nine-tenths of whom 
were workers on a holiday. It was a particularly well-drest 


throng that came to see the Pope and the religious ceremony. 
An Englishman who has spent the last twenty years in Italy, 
most of it in Rome, tells me the change in the last year in the 
dress of the masses, in their manner of seeking amusement and 
entertainment, and in their home life is astounding. In his 
opinion the mental attitude of the workers is changing rapidly. 
Prices are frightfully high. To English or Americans who 





are now able to sell pounds or dollars at three to four times 
their normal value prices are comparatively reasonable, but the 
middle-class Italian with a fixt income finds living a perplexing 
problem. I quote the prices of a few dishes at a restaurant: 
Soup, 3.50 franes (normally seventy cents); roast beef, twelve 
francs (normally $2.40); potatoes au gratin, four franes (nor- 
mally eighty cents); strawberry tart, four frances; coffee, three 
francs (normally sixty cents). Of course, these are restaurant 
prices, and consequently much higher than those in the shops 
and markets. Vegetables and fruits are now plentiful. There 
is a searcity of grain, bread being still rationed, tho in England 
and France all restrictions were removed long ago. Meat is 
searce and the quality poor. 

Clothes, especially men’s suits, cost almost as much as in 
New York, if the prices are figured at the normal rate of ex- 
change, the only fair way of making comparison when figuring 
from the native’s view-point. A straw hat of good quality sells 
for fifty frances (normally ten dollars); a pair of men’s shoes 
costs one hundred franes (normally twenty dollars); sack suits 
range in price from 450 franes (normally ninety dollars) upward. 

Despite these abnormal conditions every one seems to man- 
age to make ends meet, and few complaints are heard on this 
seore. At this season there is a flower-vender on nearly every 
corner, and they are apparently doing a brisk trade, a certain 
sign that there is money about. 





BIZARRE GENIUS WHO GUIDES 
RUSSIAN FINANCE 

REGORY KRASSIN, People’s Commissar for Means of 

Communication, who was sent to London to dicker with 


THE 


Lloyd George for the establishment of trade relations 
with Bolshevik Russia, emerges into public print as a man of 
bizarre genius and one of the world’s greatest, if least known, 
electrical engineers. He is just now again being rescued from 
an oblivion which has been lifted from his head at infrequent 
intervals, and various accounts agree in naming him the financial 
power behind the throne jointly occupied by Lenine and Trotzky. 
When Krassin’s name looms to the fore, the Paris papers expect 
something bizarre and dubious, and those who are closer to him, 
and, therefore, more intimate with his characteristics, are sure 
that he will sueceed in whatever he undertakes, however fan- 
tastic may be his method. From this it may be inferred that 
Krassin is as abstruse as some of the problems he has been ealled 
on to solve. In the German papers he receives sympathetic 
analyses of character and personality, for he lived and worked 
much in Germany and loves things German. One of his chief 
traits seems to be a meekness of disposition and mildness of 
manner which would at once disarm suspicion of ulterior intent. 
In a black suit and carrying a canvas bag he entered Liverpool. 
He looked a bit seedy, and wore an evangelical air over his meek- 
His hair was of approved Bolshevik cut, which is to say 
His lunch 
He unrolled a newspaper and took there- 


ness. 
that it had long been without a barber’s tender care. 
he carried with him. 
from a piece of cheese, which he munched with satisfaction. In 
his pockets he earried also bits of paper penciled with calculations, 
which, perhaps, were of deeper import than they appeared. A 
writer who gives us this picture says of him in Current Opinion 
that Krassin was honestly amazed by hints that Russian com- 
merce and Russian finance were not upon the rock of solvency. 
He was polite and timid, sprinkling his conversation with such 
phrases in German as ‘“‘ Very good!” and ‘‘I see!’’ and “‘ Exactly.” 
Continuing: 

There was an indescribable vacuity about his mental expres- 
sion, yet a suggestion of persuasive power. He had odd little 
mannerisms, like that of taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
scrutinizing them to see that all were there, and restoring the lot 
with a sigh of relief. His pockets were crammed with scrawled 
writings on old bits of paper, and of these, too, he took stock in an 
agitated style. 

Few would suspect that this insignificant individual—judging 
from mere looks—was, in the opinion of competent judges, the 
world’s greatest living master of the science of electrification, 
and perhaps the world’s most competent organizer in the field of 
the mechanical engineering industries, the genius who, with 
nothing but the wrecks of plants and railroads and bridges left 
over from a revolution and with mobs of untrained workers to 








ROUND a table in a modest office some 

eighteen years ago, five serious-minded 
men sat in consultation. They had sat in 
consultation many times before. For a 
number of years these same men had worked 
and thought and studied and planned to- 
gether, always with the same objective—to 























A Con- 
ference of 
1902 which 
marked the sun- 
rise of America’s 
Motor Car industry 


do things better and to make things better 
than they had ever been done or made be- 
fore—in fine machinery, fine tools, and in- 
ternal combustion engines. 


““ Yes, boys, that’s good, but it isn’t quite 
good enough.” It was the eldest of the 
group who spoke. “ This piston fits per- 
fectly into this particular cylinder,’’ he said, 
“but we must make every piston so «xact, 
and every cylinder so exact, that every pis- 
ton will fit perfectly into every cylinder. 
Then, if anything happens to either, it can 
be replaced by another; and the car owner 
will not be obliged to buy both cylinder and 
piston if onlv one should be injured. 


“ And this wrist pin,’’ he continued, “must 
be made accurate to the half-thousandth of 
aninch. Its bearing must be made with the 
same precision. Then there will be a per- 
fect fit, and practically no wear-out to it. 
Otherwise, the slightest ‘play’ means early 
wear, and destruction.”’ 


And on, and on, and on, the conference 
continued for hours and was resumed day 
after day—until the last bolt and nut had 
passed scrutiny. 


Earnest and thoughtful, tho these men 
were, little did they dream of the far-reach- 
ing influence of that council upon what was 
to become one of the world’s greatest indus- 
tries, an industry which has now become one 
of the great factors in civilization. 


The leaders of that history-making con- 
ference in 1902 were Henry M. Leland and 
Wilfred C. Leland. 


They were discussing and passing judg- 
ment upon an automobile design, upon 
specifications and materials; and determin- 
ing upon the accuracy to be followed in mak- 
ing the various parts—accuracy expressed in 
thousandths of an inch, and even in fractions 
of a thousandth. 


Three cars were completed, and subjected 
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Five Men Around the ‘lable 


Automobile History in the Making 


Henry M. Leland, Wilfred C. Leland and some of their Associates 


in the Lincoln Motor Company 


to most rigorous treatment. Materials were 
ordered to build three thousand of them. 
These were eagerly absorbed and more than 
twenty thousand were distributed within 
the next five years. 


It is strikingly significant that many of 
these original Leland-built cars 
are still in service; and many 
of the engines after eighteen 
years are doing duty in station- 
ary power work— 
in the small shop, 
and on the farm. 


It was this Le- 
land-built car 
which brought 


honors to Amer- 
ica when it was 
awarded the 
Dewar Trophy 
—a tribute be- 
stowed annually by the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain in recognition of the 
greatest advance in automobile develop- 
ment. 


From a number of cars in stock, the Club’s 
technical committee selected three. These 
cars were entirely disassembled, down to the 
very last piece. The parts were then mixed 
promiscuously. Ejighty-nine parts were 
withdrawn and replaced by like parts from 
service stock. 


Mechanics then assembled three “ new ” 
cars with parts taken at random, there being 
nothing to identify their original assembly. 
Not so much as file or emery cloth was used, 
or needed; yet every part fitted as perfectly 
as in the car from which it was taken. 


In many instances, inaccuracy of the 
thousandth part of an inch—even inac- 
curacy so fine as a third of the thickness of a 
hair from your head—would have meant 
failure. But the test was an unqualified 
success. 


The profound impression made upon the 
manufacturing world by that remarkable 
achievement, thousands will still recall. 


It immediately compelled recognition of 
the Lelands as foremost exponents of precise 


workmanship and true standardization—a 
recognition more complete today than then. 


A few years later, another Leland-built car 
was awarded the Dewar Trophy. This time 
it was the result of the eminently successful 
test of the then new electrical system of 
automatic cranking—lighting—ignition. 


Leland-built cars were the only American 
product ever to receive that much coveted 
tribute, and the only make of car thus hon- 
ored twice. 


In 1914, twelve years after the conference 
first here pictured, there was another series 
of consultations. These men were now de 
veloping, modifying and refining the V-type 
eight cylindered engine with which the 


The same 
five men in 

1920, in a con- 
ference which 
Ppresaged new and 
better things in motor cars 


Lelands were once more about to revolu- 
tionize the trend of fine car making. 


January 7, 1920, five men were again in 
conference. They were the identical five 
men who were around a table eighteen years 
before. They had been in continual rela- 
tion for more than twenty years, always with 
the same objective—to do and to make 
things better—to build motor cars better 
than they had been built before—cars of 
greater comfort, greater convenience and 
greater utility. 


They are men who have inaugurated 
many epoch-making periods in the more im- 
portant motor car developments. 


In the conference of January last, these 
same five men, with scores of earnest, loyal 
associates, were preparing to inaugurate 
another epoch-making period; this time the 
new and better Leland-built car—a car such 
as thinking men, and men who know the 
Lelands, would naturally expect. 


It is a car not only the outgrowth of eight- 
een years’ experience and devotion to fine 
car making, but a car expressing, more truly 
then ever before, Leland foresight, Leland 
courage, Leland initiative, and Leland de- 
termination to achieve—and to surpass. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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depend upon, had built up in the Soviet world a system that goes 
through the motions of industrialism in a lifelike manner. Not 
very long before the Great War, old Siemens, head of the famous 
electrical concern in Germany, declared that Krassin was without 
exception the most gifted and original technician he had ever 
taken into his service, and a writer in the Vossische thinks this judg- 
ment has been confirmed by Krassin’s career in the meantime. 

In those days the young Russian, who had come to Berlin 
after a course at a technological institute in his own country, 
wanted to develop an engine in which combustion would not be 
affected by the incandescence of comprest air. He had a solution 
of the problem of continuous electric-wave generation that 
seemed fantastic to the experts in the Siemens laboratories. They 
were disposed to look down upon Krassin because he was from 
Russia. He was quizzed and ridiculed, but finally disposed of in 
a, humble post at the works. There he lapsed into obscurity, 
a cog in a great industrial wheel. 

Old Siemens happened to be studying laboratory reports one 
day. His eye, the story goes in the German paper, was caught 
by a mass of mathematical work, diagrams, annotations. It was 
one of Krassin’s laborious efforts at a solution of an engineering 
problem, a thing passed from hand to hand among grinning ex- 
perts and left ingloriously at last in a confusion of waste paper. 
The keen eye of the German industrialist was struck by the in- 
timate acquaintance with the abstrusities of a baffling subject 
revealed at every turn in these sheets of paper. Krassin’s solu- 
tions were bizarre. His suggestions seemed far-fetched. His 
arguments involved not only mathematical formulas rarely used, 
but specialized fields of chemistry and physics. Siemens pored 
over the work until late into the night. The next day he got into 
touch with this young Russian. They had talks from which 
the German emerged mystified. ‘If I could only feel sure,” he 
said to his partner Halske, ‘“‘that this man is quite sane.”” There 
was never any doubt of his honesty in the mind of Siemens. 

The young man’s antecedents were investigated. According 
to the German dailies he belonged to a respectable family of 
uncertain origin that seems to have settled in the Siberian prov- 
ince of Tobolsk r@arly a century ago. As a boy in Tyumen, 
where he went to school, he used to see the Siberian exiles passing 
The spectacle filled him 
with horror, evoking his first revolutionary tendencies. At the 
Technological Institute in Petrograd he got into difficulties with 


the authorities because of the freedom with which he proclaimed 


through on their way to: banishment. 


his Tolstoyan sentiments. He was involved in other troubles, 
served in the army, and spent some time in jail, and his sojourn 


in Berlin was one of the results. So, we read on: 


When the facts in Krassin’s case were laid before the great 
German industrialist, Siemens decided to grant one request the 
young Russian had made. He sent him home, after procuring 
the indulgence of the late General Trepoff, as a sort of roving 
champion of the cause of electrification in Russia. Krassin’s 
work at home had sensational effects at Berlin. Never in its 
history had the Siemens concern been asked to stand behind such 
daring enterprises. Again and again, our German contem- 
poraries hint, the intervention of Siemens himself was required 
to rescue the engineering schemes of Krassin from hostile experts 
in the laboratory. The laws of mechanics required his bridges to 
fall. The theory of engineering made his power-house impossible. 
“Does he think,” cried Halske, after a study of some of Krassin’s 
specifications from Moscow, ‘‘that we can work in fourth dimen- 
sional space?”” But the Russian genius had involved the Sie- 
mens too deeply for any withdrawal then. Nothing, in effect, 
ever seemed to go very wrong. The bridges stood and the power- 
houses functioned. 

The original aspects of Krassin’s engineering genius were soon 
found to have a counterpart in the unprecedented character of 
his financial expedients. His system of accounting defied every 
principle of solvency. His statements of assets and liabilities 
worked out in bankruptey. Precisely as he had invented an 
engineering of his own, he had evolved a kind of business which, 
while admirably suited perhaps to the peculiarities of Russian 
industry, raised doubts in other countries. Nevertheless his 
banks and his businesses had the good luck of his bridges. He 
had become a famous captain of industry in his own land when 
the war broke out. It is true that his securities could not be 
negotiated in any western capital. He issued notes, started 
banks, built factories, organized railways, bridged rivers, and 
founded towns on the basis of loans that were never floated. 
Only the war saved Krassin, in the opinion of some German 
financiers, from figuring in the supreme financial crash in Rus- 
sian history, a crash that would have carried down more than one 
great concern in Berlin. 

In this heyday of his career Krassin was a very busy man. 
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He seemed able to carry all the details of his innumerable enter- 
prises in his head. He loved to explain them to committees of 
stockholders in his quiet, even voice, in his passionless, plausible, 
impersonal manner. He was never disconcerted by any question. 
He always knew what he was talking about altho nobody else 
did. Indeed, there was a residue of mystification in all minds 
when he got through. He wore then, too, the severe black coat 
of the bourgeois, the white collar, the blowing four-in-hand necktie 
—the sartorial combination known in Russia as ‘‘German dress.” 
He was in constant movement from a train to a hotel, from a 
hotel to an industrial establishment, and then on to a bank, where 
his statements of progress made and orders pouring in left all 
investors enthusiastic, however bewildered. His life was ascetic 
in its simplicity, and Krassin well deserved, apparently, his reputa- 
tion asa model family man. It was observable that all the money 
he got hold of went back into his feats of engineering and his 
wonders of electrification. He did not entertain lavishly even 
when he lived in a fine mansion in the.suburbs of Moscow and 
had a large factory on the Yauza. In the business life of Russia 
Krassin was then a recognized representative of German high 
finance and in Germany he was a recognized representative of 
Russian high finance. The actual facts of the situation no one 
has been able to find out, but Krassin did a deal of running be- 
tween Berlin and Moscow. 





GULLIBLE GIRLS WHO COME TO GRIEF; 


SEEKING FILM FAME 


ALSE PROPHETS and fake advertisements lure many 
girls who believe themselves to be second Mary Pick- 
fords to leave the certainty of the family larder on a wild- 

goose chase after fame and fortune on the sereen, and as there is’ 
no kitchenette apartment, however safeguardéd, but has at 
least one movie fan, it ts well for the materfamilics to count her 
brood night and morning to see whether the chieks are within 
their own four walls or on their way to break their hearts in 
Los Angeles. For many, without scrip or purse, and a few with 
golden ducats they have saved up or pilfered from the family 
exchequer, have gone the way of oblivion, or worse. In the old 
days the small boy used to leave his chores and run away with a 
circus to become a bareback rider. But fashions change with 
the changing years, and now it is the girls who run away to 
emulate their favorites of the screen, for a lot ef them have the 
idea that pretty eyes, the bloom of youth, and a piquant face are 
And on this simple 
Of the hun- 


all that is necessary as a first investment. 
gullibility men of ill omen play and ply their trade. 
dreds who thus chase the rainbow only a few find the pot of gold 
at the end. The others either crawl baak to the family stoop 
crestfallen and with their hair out of curl, or take up work more 
in keeping with their qualifications, or end in some blind alley of 
fate. After six years of work among runaway girls who have 
come under her care, Mrs.. Aletha Gilbert, city mother of Los 
Angeles, says a writer in the New York Tribune, does not believe 
there is a girl in a thousand who does not dream of getting into 
the ‘‘movies.’”’ A few of the girls go entirely of their own 
volition, and as for the others, according to this writer— 


Not a week passes that some grafter is not arrested for luring 
girls to Los Angeles under false pretenses or for cheating or taking 
advantage of them after they have reached that city. The great 
majority of the disappointed girls, however, slip out of sight 
without ever getting a line in the newspapers. The city mother’s 
department takes charge of many of them, finding work for some, 
and sending others home, while hundreds of others turn to any 
work that offers rather than let their friends at home know where 
they are or how utterly their ambitions have been crusht. 

Henrietta Bulte was a pretty good example. Henrietta would 
not even admit that she had gone to Los Angeles to become a 
film actress, because when she was found there she was working 
as a maid in a house on El Centro Street. She had failed to find 
work as an actress and did not like to admit that she had tried. 
She asserted that she had met a woman in New York who sug- 
gested to her that they take a trip. They went to Philadelphia 
together, Henrietta said, and from there Henrietta went alone to 
Chicago. No, she didn’t know just why—she just wanted to go 
West. But always she headed toward Los Angeles. She went 
from Chicago to The Needles, Calif., to work as a waitress in a 
railroad eating-house there, but she quit that job as soon as she 
could and went to Los Angeles. 

Detective Williams, who followed the girl from New York, said 
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seem to be one of the overlooked features of a motor 

In a Maxwell they have had the extreme of attention. 

For instance, a road engineer, in about 500,000 miles of experi 

tal driving, has constantly tested and studied them. 

That is why you can check the speed of a Maxwell in an instant and 

it to a standstill either by foot brake or hand brake. 

Special steels in a Maxwell are largely responsible. They give it 
strength in wear and endurance, but they make the car light in weight. | 

Thus when you call on it to halt, the brakes are not required to “al 
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tof §=§=with superfluous weight, and the momentum of the car is easily stopped. These 


are steels made to Maxwell’s own formulae. ‘They equal, pound for pound, 


€ 1 the steels in any car built. But no car has steels just like them. 
In a large measure they contribute to Maxwell’s growing prestige, as 
d expressed in figures like these: nearly 400,000 now in use; and 100,000 more 


for the year 1920. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


it. 
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just before leaving Los Angeles, May 20, to bring the girl home 
that she told him she had come all the way solely because a woman 
had told her she was pretty and would do well in the movies. 

It is not merely very young girls like Henrietta who run away 


from home to go to Los Angeles, however. Wives who have de- 
serted husbands and babies are found there frequently and even 
gray-haired mothers make the long trip and give up their sav- 
ings to unscrupulous ‘‘casting directors” and fake ‘‘employment 
exchanges”’ in the hope of gratifying in their latter years a secret 
dream which had been denied but never lost through the years 
when it might have been made a reality. Not long ago a casting 
office in Los Angeles, which serves fifteen of the large companies 
operating there, received a telephone order to supply one hundred 
beautiful girls and one hundred women more than sixty years 
old, and in less than two hours had filled the order by telephoning 
some of the thousands of girls and women on its lists. 


“cc 


Two New York girls, eighteen and nineteen respectively, 
employed. as stenographers,; were more fortunate. The city 


mothers saw in them something to encourage, and because of 
their talent decided to aid them to become picture stars. But 
they had to go to the Polytechnic high school to learn public 
speaking to give them poise, and had to learn fencing, swimming, 
and riding. Jobs were found for them so that they would live 
and learn at the same time. The reputable studios do nothing 
to encourage girls to go to “Los Angeles. 
experienced, professional help as a rule, and employ practically 
all of their “‘extras”’ through casting bureaus. When girls are 
found to be slipping, the directors often notify the city mothers, 
Continuing: 


~"They want none but 


and many girls are saved. 

Last week, for instance, the city mother sent to her home in 
Oklahoma a girl who had run away from home with a good deal 
of money. First a fake ‘“‘school,” which promised to ‘secure 
work for all its graduates,”’ took a good slice of her money. Then 
a photographer working .with. the-school charged an outrageous 
price for photographs to submit to the various casting offices. 
Then the girl was sent to the Gasting offices to leave in each a 
picture with her height, size, coloring, and experience listed on 
the back. After that she telephoned each of the casting offices 
every day to see if there was any work for her, but for weeks 
there was none. She took to visiting the studios, then, walking 
to save earfare. At last she got one day’s work in a mob scene 
she had become so haggard and hungry looking by that time that 
the director saw she would make a good mob hag. After an- 
other week of disappointment an extra man offered to let her 
share his lodgings. 

“T guess I know what that means,” she told another girl, 
**but I’m tired of being hungry.” 

The other girl told the director, however, and he telephoned 
the city mothers. 

Less fortunate was a fourteen-year-old girl who ran away from 
Boston, lured by an advertisement of a \‘school”’ which promised 
to make a motion-picture actress of her for a few dollars. Before 
she had got through the school she had spent many times the 
amount advertised and then was unable to obtain a single day’s 
work at the studios. Through the stubbornness of her father no 
effort to locate the girl was made at first, but at last the mother 
appealed to the city mothers in Los Angeles by letter. The 
little girl, then only fifteen, was found dancing in a dive. 

Because of peculiar climatic and scenic conditions Los Angeles 
virtually has become the capital of the motion-picture world. 
The almost perpetual sunshine and the clear, smokeless air of 
Southern California and the fact that outdoor work is possible 
there the year round naturally make it attractive for ._photo- 
graphie reasons. The nearness of famous beaches and the har- 
bor filled with battle-ships and merchantmen, as well as of snow- 
topped mountains and the local color which drifts up from 
Mexico or across the Pacific from Japan and China also give it 
advantages. For those reasons all the big picture concerns of 
the world have studios there, and a good-sized city could be made 
up solely of the thousands of people attracted there by the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

Besides the regularly employed actors, thousands of men and 
women work there as ‘“‘extras” every day. Even rich tourists 
often apply for work as ‘“‘extras.”’ All last winter a Washington 
girl whose parents are millionaires worked as an extra at one of 
the big studios getting as much as $10 a day for her work be- 
cause she had a fine wardrobe and was perfectly at ease in a draw- 
ing-room scene. 

But for all that there are not one-fourth as many jobs, even as 
extras, as there are would-be actors. Every day girls lured there 


by ‘“‘schools,”’ or girls who have left home in spite of all their 
families and friends could do to stop them, arrive in Los Angeles 
and start the weary round which brings disappointment to thou- 
sands, sorrow to hundreds, and success to a few. 





Many a girl who arrived in Los Angeles thinking she is a 
beauty learns that her face is impossible for photographic pur- 
poses because she has poor or uneven teeth. Many another 
learns that directors do not class beauty as only chin deep—they 
want it to look well in a bathing suit or anything. 

Many more learn that beatity alone is no assurance of success. 
There are thousands of beautiful girls in Los Angeles who have 
made utter failures of the picture game. Some still are in it, 
as mere extras after years of effort, and with little left of their 
original beauty, but the majority give up and seek some other 
work. In one of the casting offices a perfectly beautiful girl is 
working as a telephone girl—her face lacked expression. 





OUIJA, OUIJA, WHO’S GOT THE OUIJA? 
UIJA FANS will be on the qui vive for the decision of the 
Federal judge who has been asked to say who is en- 

titled to the profits from the enormous sale of ouija 

boards resulting from the wide-spread interest in 
communications with ‘‘the other side.’’ The little talk-table 
has beconré a money-maker, and it seems that the Brothers’ 


present 


Fuld, who are mainly interested in its manufacture, have fallen 
out over the patents covering the useful little medium between 
this world and the next. To.a ‘‘single-track”’’ mind the question 
quite naturally arises as to why they don’t ask the ouija itself 
regarding . the Wouldn’t the Greeks 
have consulted the Delphic Oracle if they had fallen into a dis- 


division of the spoils: 


pute about. said. oracle? Most assuredly they would. It 
doesn’t look exactly right for the fraternal manufacturers to 
carry this difference of theirs into the courts. It seems to 


indicate a singular lack of confidence in the efficacy of their own 
We learn, however, that the apparent inconsistency 
may the 
mighty useful thing in law not only to establish legal principles 
The ouija 


product. 


possibly be explained on ground of precedent—a 


but the foundation for future litigation. 


has been in court before over disputes pertaining to its origin 


to lay 


and ownership. Its pedigree has, therefore, already been 


aired in numerous accounts, at least two of which have a bearing 
on the Fuld vs. told. For the benefit 
of those interested in this momentous subject, Edgar Goodman 
in the New York World Magazine gives a brief outline of these 


ease of Fuld, we are 


two tales, from which we quote: 


Col. Washington Bowie, who was a leading figure in the com- 
pany that originally manufactured the ouija board, narrated, 
while testifying in the case of Fuld vs. Fuld, that in the early 
part of 1890 Mr. E. C. Reichie, a cabinetmaker of Chestertown, 
Kent County, Md., invented the ouija board. In that year 
spiritism was in the flush of its early glory, and tables rapped 
and pranced on every side. Mr. Reichie, altho not a spirits? 
noticed sympathetically that a large table was a heavy thing 
for a frail spirit to juggle about. His meditations, attuned. to 
cabinet-making, took a practical form. He devised a little 
table—the ouija board. 

The other legend relates that Mr..C. W. Kennard sat idly in 
the kitchen of his Maryland home: He had nothing to do, 
nothing to think about. In this blissful state he reached out 
and took his wife’s bread-board and placed it on his lap, and 
then placed a saucer on the bread-board. The saucer began to 
move, as tho of its own volition. Mr. Kennard was amazed, 
frightened, interested, imprest, inspired, and delighted. He saw 
both spooks and commercial possibilities. 

This was a momentous event in the history of this world, and 
the other world, too. A thousand oracles might have spoken; 
the greatest shades in Avernus might have loomed; the voice of 
Cesar might have discoursed upon the military and political 
value of the short Roman sword; Aristotle might have expounded 
philosophy—without working half the effect wrought by that 
talismanie phrase. commercial possibilities. The saucer on the 
bread-board might have revealed the secret of human happiness, 
or of universal knowledge, or of good government, without rec- 
ommending itself half so well as it did when it suggested the 
idea that it might be a good seller. 

It is a fact that the ouija board, or a similar device, was known 
even to the ancient Egyptians. But it is equally a fact that 
nobody previously to Mr. Kennard had envisaged its golden as 
well as ghostly properties. The Kennard Novelty Company 
was formed with a capital of $30,000, and it pushed its wares so 
well that soon the little talk-table, first known as the Witch 
Board, delivered its oracles in homes throughout the land. 

One evening Kennard. and a young lady were questioning a 
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(Cause—Starvation 


Whether it’s a broad-backed ox or a street 
i} car line we’ve got to keep feeding it or the 
thing will lie down and die. 

Bones whitening in the sun or a car track 
broken and grass-grown may lend color to 
the landscape, but chey mark the loss of a 
valuable worker. 

Let’s decide first whether we need the 
worker, If we do, then surely it is a long-run 
economy to pay what the work costs and so 
make certain of continued service. 

Thus, in our daily comings and goings do 
we need the street railway ? 

Some say ‘No, it isn’t worth the cost. ’’ 
Others say “‘Yes, but the fare is plenty 
high enough. ”’ 

‘Thereare arguments for and against,and ob- 
viously each case must be settled on its merits. 
But while talkers talk and investigators in- 
vestigate, one pertinent fact remains— 

For lack of ‘resources to keep going, 450 
miles of track have recently been abandoned, 
608 miles dismantled and junked, and 4802 
miles placed under receiver's management. 

This isthe interesting answer which four- 
teen per cent of our street railway mileage 
give to the question, ‘‘ Are the people pay- 
ing all that a car ride costs ?”’ 

Those who live along an abandoned car 
q line have the chance to consider in a new 
light whether the street railway was necessary 
in their daily life. 

For most of them, getting down to the 
office, the shops or the theatre has become 
an added expense in time and money. Their 
homes are less desirable in location, and 
therefore worth less. 

Should the question of higher fares become 
a burning issue in our town, an eye to this 
side of the story will perhaps help us de- 
termine what is fair for all concerned. 
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witch board. She asked: ‘*Who are you. 
and what is your name?” The board 
spelled out the word o-u-i-j-a. Kennard 
was afterward told that ouija was an 
Egyptian word meaning ‘‘good luck.” 

The Kennard Novelty Company did a 
big business. There was a split in the firm. 
Kennard broke with the partners he had 
taken, and established a firm of his own. 
He put out the volo board, a species of 
ouija. Colonel Bowie, one of the partners, 
entered suit—the original company held the 
patents. The inventor was forced out of 
the talking-board business. 

Some time later William Fuld, a shop 
foreman, took charge of the ouija business, 
paying Colonel Bowie a royalty. He 
associated his brother Isaae with him. 
They quarreled. Isaac Fuld established 
the Southern Novelty Company, and 
placed the Oriole Talking Board on the 
market. 

In 1915 William Fuld held the United 
States patent, two United States trade- 
marks, three Canadian trademarks, a 
Canadian patent, and the United States 
copyright on the name “‘ouija.’”’ The 
present vogue of the talk-table has mad 
these immensely valuable. 





PERILS AWAITING THE “CITY HICK” 
WHO TAKES TO THE WOODS 
ERILS to life, limb, and reputation 
await the ‘city hick’’ who attempts 

to go on his own in the wilderness of wood, 

field, and stream, according to Phil H. 

Moore, who sets down in Outer’s Recreation 

(Chicago) a few of the dangers which con- 

front the city sportsman when he fares 

forth with rod and gun and considerabk 

The 


country, this writer declares, displays far 


inexperience. metropolite in the 
more verdancy than does the straw-chew- 
ing jay emerging for the first time from a 
subway. Furthermore, there is always a 
friendly ‘‘cop” 
getting into serious difficulty, but the blas¢ 
street-car chaser may, with more or less 


to save the ruralite from 


impunity, drown or shoot himself, pick off 
an innocent bystander, or commit some 
other depredation against the 
weal. The vacation period is the open 
season for the inexperienced woodsman. 
and an expert’s advice and warning are 
He begins: 


common 


timely. 


We will presume that you are staying in 
a sporting-camp on Lake Rossignol in 
Nova Seotia. It might as well be Mus- 
koka, the Adirondacks, or British Colum- 
bia. You are on your first trout-fishing 
trip. Upon the advice of friends you in- 
tend to stay at one of the camps for a day 
or two. and then start off with a guide and 
a canoe for a week’s fishing on the tribu- 
taries of Lake Rossignol. Having a first- 
class professional Canadian guide, you are 
in as safe hands as it is possible to be. The 
day before you start out your guide will 
sort of hang around and “get acquainted.” 
You marvel at his seemingly impudent curi- 
osity; he asks if you can swim; he inquires 
what you are going to wear on your feet; 
he appraises your brand-new fishing-gear 
and firearms; he inquires if you are “used 
to a canoe”; he wants to know if you ever 
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slept out in a tent; he overhauls your 
clothes, blankets, and the numerous sports- 
man’s paraphernalia that your friends and 
the sporting-goods salesmen have wished 
upon you; he may even ask if you are ad- 
dicted to indigestion, liquor, and tobacco. 
Now, he is not being impertinent. He is 
merely trying to find out with as much di- 
plomaey as he may possess all about your 
experience, outfit, and characteristics with 
a view to being prepared for eventualities. 
Any deficiencies in either quantity or qual- 
ity in your supplies will be taken care of in 
his. 

Don’t lie to your guide. If you are in- 
experienced frankly admit it. You might 
just as well. Your first day’s deportment 
in the wilds will give him a very clear un- 
derstanding of your qualifications. It is 
far better to admit sublime ignorance of 
the ways of the woods, canoeing, and camp- 
ing and hence give your mentor an oppor- 
tunity to anticipate resultant situations 
than to claim knowledge that you do not 
possess. He asked you about your foot- 
wear because he wishes to make sure that 
you are going to wear moceasins or rubber- 
soled shoes in his canoe. - Hobnails, leather 
cleats, or even hard-leather soled shoes are 
injurious to the inside of the canoe upon 
which the pleasure of your entire trip will 
depend. It is not a question of merely 
scratching the varnish with which the craft 
is finished. It is the possibility of actually 
splintering or breaking the inside ribs and 
sheathing over which the thin canvas bot- 
tom is stretched. 

He asks if you can swim because it is 
important to know in case of a tip-over 
(the most expert canoe men occasionally 
have such an accident) whether his first 
salvage efforts must be on behalf of the 
supplies or the passenger. If the latter has 
told the guide that he can swim, he will 
naturally be left to his own resources while 
the guide is righting the canoe, splashing or 
baling the water out of her, and rounding 
up such floating supplies as can be reached. 
If the canoe man knows that his “sport” 
can not swim, he will look to the safety of 
the latter first and the grub last. Apropos 
of a canoe capsizing, always remember to 
sit or kneel in the middle, keep down, and 
keep still. Don’t try to turn around, stand 
up, or each out over the side. Kneeling on 
the bottom is preferable to sitting perched 
up on one of the thwarts. If you have ad- 
mitted that you are inexperienced in a 
canoe, the guide is on the alert for unex- 
pected movements and can often avert dis- 
aster by a timely quirk with paddle or pole. 
Remember that a canoe, while most useful 
and seaworthy when properly handled, is 
no beamy rowboat. It is decidedly quick 
and temperamental in inefficient hands. 
In case of a tip-over it is comforting to 
know that neither bark, canvas, nor bass- 
wood canoes will sink. So if you get into 
the water, hang on to the craft. 

The queries about your firearms and 
examination of them were prompted by a 
very proper desire to see if the calibers were 
suitable for the game then in season; to find 
out if you were foolish enough to carry the 
gun loaded; how you handled the gun when 
taking it out of the case and showing it off. 
Guns of high power indiscreetly discharged 
are liable to kill the owner, his guide, or 
blow a hole in the canoe. Never pull a 
gun toward you by the barrel; never point 
a gun at any one, loaded or unloaded; never 
leave a loaded gun lying around where it can 
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the white hot spark you want 
when you want it—and every time 


$4,000,000 worth of 


“‘mags’’ on order—and 
more orders every day 


thousands and thousands of “mags”—and 
every one of them bought to deliver white 
hot “juice” all-day-every-day, up or down 
hill, high or low speed, Winter or Summer. 

in other words, more orders than ever 
before come to Eisemann for — 

the simplest, most economical, the one 
absolutely dependable form of ignition— 
ignition that lives as long as the engine. 

“mags’’—Eisemann ‘‘mags” to go on the 
engines of passenger cars, trucks, tractors, 
motor boats, stationary engines. 

and the ignition is the heart of your 
engine. 

you want ignition that won’t lie down. 
THE EISEMANN MAGNETO CORPORATION 

32 Thirty-Third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Detroit: 
£5 Willis Avenue, W. 


Chieago: 
1469 So. Michigan Avenue 








sparks 
1 
1. is “‘mag’’ ignition direct or 4. why did Gen. Pershing cable for 
indirect ? “mags’’? 
absolutely direct he knew what to depend on 
—— 





2. is “mag’’ ignition complicated ? 
simpleas A B 


——— 1 
3. why is the “juice’’ white hot? 
“mags’’ are made to 
make it white hot 


7 


5. did the General's own car have 
a “‘mag’’? 
sure as you're born 


ee ee 


(to be continued) 
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Large photograph: One of a set of Goodyear Cord Tires ch on Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


hauled solid tires in a six months’ test conducted by The Winkler J 
Service, Chicago. Inserted photograph: The trucks used in the 
test, No. 1 on Goodyear Cord Tires, and No. 2 on solid tires a> 
IMs 
SS 
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| Greater Range With Savings 


Via Pneumatics 








The analysis below sets forth the net results of a six months’ test conducted by The 
Winkler Motor Service of Chicago, This concern handles, on contract, the deliveries 
of The Steele-Wedeles Company, wholesale grocers of that city. The two trucks 
employed in the test were of the same make and capacity. Truck No. 1,on Goodyear 
Cord Tires, was used for long-distance deliveries to retailers, often running as far 
as Gary, Indiana—35 miles. Truck No. 2, on solid tires, was used for the shorter 
city hauls, traveling good pavements most of the time. Allowance, therefore, should 
be made for very bad stretches of roads encountered by the pneumatic-tired truck at 
the south end of the city and outside of it. 


Truck No. 2 Truck No. 1 Difference in favor 

(Solid Tires) (Goodyear Cord Tires) of Pneumatics 
Number of days operated......... sg gana gdh Pag" 153 
Miles traveled................. FA ee es og ta 46% increase 
Ton miles traveled............. Cs kik nos ae pa | RAE 47% increase 
Miles per gallon of oil............ ee EE See iS 2 Oh Sees ete 69% increase 
Labor cost per mile (drivers)...... it) eee OR prea 32% saving 
Operating cost per mile........... Ns i's 6S ee teens wikena 6% saving 
Cost-ped Gin 000. 2 20) Cab. Seen 6 2kG ele eee et ee 5% saving 


NOTE: Included in the Operating Cost Per Mile are all variable charges such as for fuel, oil, wages, repairs, tires, etc. ; also, the 
fixed charges for overhead, administration, interest, taxes, and the like. Observe particularly that the latter were automatically 
reduced per mile by the pneumatics, which distributed them over a 47 per cent greater delivery distance. 























Commercial hauling records comparing Goodyear Cord 
Tires on trucks with solid tires, as above, thoroughly 
explain the rapidly advancing adoption of pneumatic truck 
tires in America today. 


Made intensely practical with the pioneering development 
of Goodyear Cord construction, the able pneumatics are 
multiplying both the utility and economy of the motortruck. 


How decisively the big Goodyear Cord Tires improve 
hauling is shown in varied operating and cost reports sent 
on request by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 





‘CORD TIRES 
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be picked up by women, children, or other 
inexperienced persons; and if shooting at 2 
target, be sure of the background of your 
range; .if shooting at an animal in the 
woods, look for four legs and hairy ears, 
and then look twice again before pulling the 
trigger; never earry a gun cocked under 
any circumstances; the operation of cock- 
ing or throwing off the safety may be done 
with sufficient speed while raising the gun 
to the shoulder; if using a lever action re- 
peater, don’t fail to lower the hammer after 
“ou are through shooting, or throw on the 
safety, or, better still, extract the loaded 
shell from the breech. 

If your guide is inquisitive about your 
fishing-gear, it is because he wants to be 
sure that you have a suitable rod, reel, line, 
leaders, flies, hooks or lures, dip-net or 
gaff. If your trip is to be a long one in a 
good fish and game country, you will de- 
pend partly upon the spoils of your gun or 
rod for your food, and the guide had to be 
mighty sure that the necessary utensils are 
in your outfit for obtaining sustenance this 
way. 

In asking you if you ever slept in a tent, 
here again it is important for him to have 
the truth. If you are inexperienced he will 
so plan his trip that there will be comfort- 
able tenting-sites each night, and he will 
start to make ‘camp much earlier than he 
would with a seasoned passenger upon whom 
he could depend for considerable assistance. 

As you sit on a stump and watch him 
deftly manipulate his glittering razor- 
sharp ax, magically shaping tent-pegs and 
poles, making chips for the cook-fire and 
cutting logs for the later camp-fire, you are 
fascinated. A strong temptation steals 
upon you to pick up the ax and show what 
you ean do. 

Don’t do it. 

There are two good reasons for resisting 
the primitive instinct most men and boys 
seem to have for fooling with sharp tools. 
In the first place you are sure to make a 
misstroke and dull the ax on a hard knot 
or drive it into the ground and so nick it 
that nothing but a grindstone can make it 
again fit for use. As your comfort, food, 
and safety depend on fire and shelter, the 
ax is the most important tool that your 
guide has to use, and there is no action you 
ean take that will make you so unpopular 
as experimenting with that essential imple- 
ment. A still better reason is the danger 
of cutting yourself and bleeding to death 
before you can be removed to civilization 
and surgieal assistance. When you con- 
sider that even professional choppers in 
the lumber woods often maim themselves 
beyond repair by unavoidable slips of the 
ax, it is patently a poor plaything for the 
uninitiated. 

In overhauling your clothes, blankets, 
ete., your guide wants to be sure that he 
is not taking you into the woods with more 
dunnage than the canoe or he can carry, 
but with suitable quality and quantity to 
keep you from perishing. In the way of 
small supplies his quick eye looks for a 
compass, a water-proof match-box, fly- 
dope or fiy-net, court-plaster, a bandage 
or two, iodin, tobacco, pipe, jack-knife, 
rubber-soled footwear or moccasins, two 
or three pairs of ‘‘soldiers socks,’’ sweater, 
ete. If he sees you have no compass he will 
not let you out of his sight on the entire 
trip. His econeern over fly-dope, matech- 
box, tobaceo, court-plaster, iodin, ete., 


is only with a view toward avoiding your 
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possible discomfort by supplying in his 
own pack what has been left out of yours. 

The answer to his query about your di- 
gestive apparatus guides him in the prep- 
aration of your meals and the selection of 
raw foods. His solicitous inquiry about 
your use of aleoholic stimulants arises, I 
am sure, solely from a personal interest in 
the whole liquor question, including all 
brands, vintages, and percentages. There 
is always a crestfallen expression upon their 
faces when they draw a “sport”? who does 
not drink. They are always willing to 
*‘join”’ you at all times of the day or night, 
and have been known to “‘join” you when 
you did not know anything about it. Most 
of them have shortcomings as professional 
guides, but as professional drunks they have 
no peer (with apologies to the proverbial 
exceptions). Any city-bred ‘‘Indian’’ who 
goes into the woods and allows his guide 
to drink more than the bare courtesy of the 
occasion may demand deserves all the in- 
efficient service and neglect that are bound 
to follow. 

If you will remember that guides are not 
menials, but are licensed by the Govern- 
ment to protect the forests from fire, shield 
game from unlawful destruction, defend 
their patrons (with their own lives if neces- 
sary) from the dangers of forest, stream, and 
wild beast, and last, but not least, to guard 
the amateur sportsman from self-inflicted 
injuries, you can very properly respect 
them and their profession. Your trip will 
probably cost you less if you listen to their 








advice than if you try to become a Buf- 
falo Bill or Kit Carson through unadvised 
personal experiences. 

The canoe fills a very natural place in the 
life of the great Canadian public, both 
north and south of the international boun- 
dary. Its light weight, speed, seaworthiness, 
and shallow draft were qualities evolved 
from the topography and hydrography of 
this continent. It was the original Indian 
eraft. It is still, and always will be, typi- 
cally North American. They are now so 
universally in use at summer resorts, as 
well as for business and pleasure in the 
wilds, that it is a wonder the public does 
not know more about the proper use of 
them. One can hardly pick up a paper 
during the summer season but there will 
be an account of a drowning accident due 
to the capsizing of a canoe. It is unfor- 
tunate but true that a large percentage of 
city-trained young men with little experi- 
ence in canoe handling will invite their 
best girls out paddling. The very tricki- 
ness of the craft seems to incite a desire to 
pick that particular vehicle for showing off 
before the fair sex. 


Discretion is the better part of daring, 
and the inexpert is strongly advised not to 
attempt to make a reputation as a skilled 
woodsman. There are tricks in all trades, 
and it requires time and patience to learn 
them. For instance: 

If you are tempted to try your luck in 
a canoe without the benefit of an instructor, 
do not make your first attempt when the 
wind is blowing. Also do not sit on the 
stern seat or thwart, which will bring the 
bow way out of water. The proper posi- 
tion is to kneel just forward of the first 
thwart aft of the center one, half sitting 
and half leaning upon it, and use your pad- 
dle on either side that seems most conve- 
nient. If you can not swim it would be 
better to learn how before experimenting 
with a paddle. Never invite any one to go 
out in a canoe with you while you are 

















learning, and if possible avoid taking a 
passenger at any time that can not swim. 

Strange as it may seem, the most ludi- 
crous performance I ever beheld was “‘ put 
on”’ by a salt-water sailor who held a eap- 
tain’s license and had been all over the 
world in sailing-vessels. He was also a 
crackerjack as a yachtsman and luckily 
Was a good swimmer. We were moose- 
hunting in Nova Scotia and had our tents 
pitched on the Sereecher Carry, a nar- 
row neck of land between Lake Rossignol 
and the Fourth Lake. Jack had been nad- 
dling bow in my canoe for several days, and 
being well acquainted with his courageous 
character, resourcefulness, and swimming 
ability, I had not given a thought to his 
previous canoe experience. Consequently, 
when he pushed my little basswood canoe 
out into the water and, seating himself in 
the stern seat, began to paddle out into 
the lake with the bow high in the air and 
the light craft teetering on her narrow stern 
with hardly a third of her keel in the water, 
1 thought he was going to give us an exhi- 
bition and perhaps show us some new stunts. 
There was a stiff breeze blowing off shore 
and this caught the high bow of the canoe 
and kept it straight before the wind so 
that Jack’s inexpertness with the paddle 
did not betray itself to us observers on the 
beach. As he shot out from under the lee 
of the land, he ran into rough water and 
half a gale of wind. He tried to turn 
around but found it impossible, owing to 
the high bow acting as a sail, and during 
his struggles a wild black squall capsized 
him. Joe and I launched our big guides’ 
model eighteen-foot canoe and went to the 
When we reached him we found the 
little craft had tipped him out, and, hardly 
shipping any water at all, had immediately 
righted itself. Jack had divested himself 
of a heavy sweater, and with the canoe’s 
painter in his teeth was swimming sturdily 
for shore when we picked him up. He did 
not say very much until safely on the 
beach. Then he gave us the most enlight- 
ened exhibition of salt-water cussing that 
had ever assaulted our innocent ears. It 
was lurid. He cursed my particular canoe, 
all canoes in general, and the men that 
made them. He had on a pair of mole- 
skin riding breeches which shrank so rapidly 
that it gave the pleasing effect of a little 
boy growing to manhood without having 
time to change his pants. A couple of 
hours of quiet instruction the next day 
gave Jack the working principles of canoe- 
handling. Before the trip was over he 
“allowed” that he could “put her any- 
where in any water.” 


rescue. 


Having been ‘a sea-captain and in the 
habit of depending largely upon his own 
judgment, Jack showed woful stubborn- 
ness about another vital matter. A day 
or two after the canoe incident we were 
tenting in the woods on the edge of an- 
other lake. It had been very dry and 
windy. The woods were like tinder and 
we all had been most careful about putting 
out our camp-fires before going hunting, 
in spite of Jack’s ridicule of our ‘‘fussiness.”’ 
While the guides were “driving” a large 
bog they had left Jack to watch for moose 
on a certain runway. Being cold, he lit a 
small fire. As no game showed up, one of 
the returning guides shouted to him from 
a distance to go on back to the tents. The 
fuel Jack had been using was bone dry and 
made no smoke, so the guide did not notice 
that our friend had built a fire. Jack made 
his way back to camp indifferently leaving 
the fire smoldering. About midnight we 
all woke up coughing. There was a high 
wind and the smoke was dense. The sky 


ga 
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The makers of these Cars, 


Trucks and Tractors use Gredag 
as factory equipment: 


, CARS 
y Allen Locomobile 
d American Lone Star 
2 Beggs Marmon 
t Chandler McFarilan 
t Chevrolet Oakland 
3 Cleveland Packard 
t Dispatch Paterson 
- | & @ Dixie-Flyer Premier 
y Elgin Sayers 
e C Ing & OG Franklin Templar 
; a Jones Texan 
: e Jordan Winther 
: to the Vital Spots ™ 
J TRUCKS 
: OU can’t have unfailing lubrication if you depend a oe 
1 on a gear lubricant that is squeezed out of these hte” oe 
. “vital spots” by every sudden jamming of gear on  )puplex Seagrave 
gear. There is a lubricant, however, that pressure Elwell-Parker Signal 
, won’t press out. It clings to the vital spots. It keeps G.M.C. Stewart 
everlastingly at work, in the place you put it. It’s Jones Texan 
led Greda Kalamazoo Triumph 
4 ca g- Kissel Ward La France 
Gredag ‘‘stays put”—on gear, bearing, or axle. The Lone Star White Hickory 
scientific process by which it is made, looks out for that. TRACTORS 
As a result—it always lubricates under any load, in hot ho 
or cold weather, and keeps gear teeth velvety smooth Coleman Prairie Dog 
because it’s gritless sneer mw 
of Linn Russell 
Next time your passenger car or truck needs lubricating, | Lombard Stroud 
Park Triumph 


use Gredag. You can get it at any good automobile- 
supply dealer, or garage. 


AN ACHESON PRODUCT 


Over 150 additional makers of 
Cars, Trucks and Tractors O. K. 


Automotive Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 23 W. 43d St., New York City the use of Gred ag. 
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CYor Extra Pleasure 
and Profit 


¥en BE SURPRISED to know how quickly 
you can learn to play a Conn Instrument. For 
instance, in one week’s time you can master a Conn a 
Saxophone to your entire satisfaction. We will ' 
gladly give you full information. 















Conn Features 
Easiest blowing instrument manufactured 
Perfect intonation and tone quality 
Artistic design and finish 
Best and latest improvements 
Built with the best instrument- building facilities 
Each instr t acc d by a guarantee bond 


bi 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 

The fact that Conn Instruments are used exclusively by the major- 
ity of the world’s greatest artists is proof of Conn Superiority. Get 
a Conn on six days’ free trial. Pay for it on our easy payment plan. 





“Free Book 


Mention the in- 
strument in 
which you are 
interested, and 
we will send a 
special booklet 
and beautiful 
photoofit, free. 















728 Conn Bldg. Elkhart. ind 
Agencies in all large cities 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 














SS 
The Darling Saxophone Four Arthur Pryor 
A quartet of talented and charming America’s Eminent Band Master and 
young ladies who appear in high class Trombone Virtuoso says: “I attribute 
vaudeville and concert with four of the much of my success and pleasure in music 
latest Conn Ltd. Saxophones of which to the remarkable qualities possessed by 
they are justly proud. the famous Conn Ltd. Instruments. I can- 
not recommend them too highly.” 
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STAPLE JEWELRY 
Guarentee 


“*The Bixler Girl”* 





Beautiful Jewelry at Sensible Prices 

Bixler Staple Jewelry Guaranteed embraces the newest designs of fine quality 
articles of jewelry in every-day demand. No luxuries—no novelties or fads, but 
medium-priced pieces within the reach of every person of ‘‘average income”’ 

Every article of Bixler Staple Jewelry is warranted to give satisfactory wear. Should 
it fail to do so your dealer is authorized to replace it with a new duplicate piece, 
without charge. 
You can buy Bixler Staple Jewelry from such stores as Drug, Dry Goods, N il- 
linery, Clothing, Shoe, Hardware and even Grocery stores. 
| Look for the Bixler Display Case—it’s a sign of quality. | 
MILES F. BIXLER CO. 
\ 1924-1932 Euclid Ave. ] 
H Department 30 Cleveland, Ohio | 
Dealers: —Let us tell you how to start a profitable Jewelry Departmentin your store. 

Salesmen: —Some territory left for capable men. 
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was lighted up dead to windward of us, and 
it was a wild scramble to get our tents 
down, our canoes launched, and our sup- 
plies tumbled pell-mell into them. I do 
not think that any of us will ever forget 
that desperate midnight paddle racing be- 
fore a wicked foaming sea with black, 
driving smoke and showers of sparks. In 
landing on the opposite rocky shores of the 
lake we all but wrecked our canoes in the 
wind lop. As the fire was confined between 
two lakes, it burned less than a hundred 
acres of second-growth timber with a pos- 
sible damage of one thousand dollars. Jack 
settled. 

Moral: Do not light any fires upon other 
people’s property unless accompanied by a 
licensed guide, or except in case of dire 
necessity. When you leave extinguish 
every last spark with damp earth or water. 

In conclusion, I would advise the “‘ hick”’ 
from the city to take to heart a eryptic 
saying of old Ma-tee-o’s, the Mimac: 
‘* Little fire, Injun ketch ’um; meskuk (big) 
fire, keteh ’um Injun!” 





SOME OF THE CAMERA MAN’S 
SECRETS 

ISTEN to this moving story, Fans and 

Fanettes, and learn a few of the tricks 
of the most popular trade in the world. You 
have seen battle and murder, and bloody 
death on the screen; you have seen the 
great Douglas walking upside down; you 
have watched with beating heart men take 
flying leaps which no known athlete would 
attempt; you have seen dragons pursuing 
frantic children until you were scared nearly 
to death yourself, and you have seen giants 
and pigmies performing odd stunts so real- 
istically that you refused to believe that 
everything is not an actual occurrenee 
caught on the film. But Monroe Lathrop 
divulges in the Los Angeles Times a few 
secrets which will satisfy curiosity and yet 
not injure the motion-picture industry. 
For, as he takes care to say, only a very 
small percentage of movie-picture scenes 
are faked. Most of the daredevil stuff is 
real. The picture-makers don’t want 
screen fans to think that most of the ex- 
traordinary things they see are optical illu- 
sions made by some master hand at the 
camera. They are not: 


But there have been some things on the 
sereen that you knew were faked, and it is 
a reasonable curiosity to want to know how 
they were done. Let it be said that they 
were only incidental; the vast majority of 
scenes shown on the screen are genuine— 
obtained at enormous expense and pains or, 
in the case of ‘‘ stunts, ” performed at vary- 
ing degrees of peril to the life or limb of 
the actors. 

In one week recently in California loca- 
tions one thrill-actor was killed by falling 
seven hundred feet from an airplane, an- 
other was fatally injured in leaping from a 
fast-moving train, and another was badly 
injured trying to make an automobile vault 
over a locomotive—something snapt at the 
critical moment. 

So the fakes are exceptional. But on 
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their face some things are tricked up. For 
instance, however much confidence in the 
legend ‘‘there were giants in those days” 
you have carried over from your childhood. 
you know that there are now no one-hun- 
dred-foot giants in the California movie 
studios. And yet you saw in Bryant 
Washburn’s comedy. ‘The Six Best Cel- 
lars,” a human monster walk down the 
roadway and drink out of a demijohn while 
people of normal size, but pigmies by 
comparison, flanked him on either curb. 

The giant was a real man, ‘‘even as you 
and I.” So were the people over whom he 
towered, tho he could have put several of 
them in his vest pocket. How was it done? 
Double exposure, you answer. Wrong— 
tho it might have been done that way. It 
was all done with one “‘shot,”’ and it illus- 
trates how far beyond double -exposure 
camera ingenuity has advanced. 

The ‘‘giant” was the creation of W. L. 
Hall, a genius in the service of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Company. He built a plat- 
form sixteen feet wide in the street, resem- 
bling a pavement, reaching from curb to 
curb, on which he placed an actor of ordi- 
nary size. Back of this platform, which 
was seventy-two feet deep, were the throngs 
of people. Now the skill consisted in so 
placing the camera that the curb lines on 
which the people stood far back of the 
“giant’’ were caught by the lens while the 
“giant”? was kept in perfect perspective. 

He was a “close-up”? and they were a 
“long-shot’’—all in the same scene. Yet 
the screen seems to show the throngs fol- 
lowing the walking colossus on an even line 
with him, when in fact they were nearly 
one hundred feet back. It illustrates what 
a lens in the hands of.a master of the cam- 
era’s mechanism and of optics and perspec- 
tive can be made to do. 

Doug Fairbanks really scales high build- 
ings and works other athletic marvels for 
the camera. Almost everything he is 
shown doing is genuine. But he can’t walk 
on ceilings, head downward, as he is seen 
to do in his last play, ‘‘When the Clouds 
Roll By.” That, of course, was a mechan- 
ical interpolation. 

They built at his studio a set showing a 
room open at one side and revolving on an 
axis like a squirrel cage. As Doug walked 
over to the side wall and placed his foot on 
it for the first step the camera, also set with 
special equipment, so that it would revolve, 
likewise turned, and so on as he walked up 
one side, over the ceiling, and down the 
other side. 

To the turned camera he appeared always 
to be walking on the floor, head up, but 
in the picture registered on the film, always 
vertical, the star had his head out horizon- 
tally or downward, as the case happened 
tobe. The pursuers rushing into the room 
were introduced by double exposure. 

Simple enough in the main elements, but 
the art was to get the mechanism of the 
room and camera adjusted to such a mathe- 
matical nicety that the artifice wouldn’t be 
given away at some point in the revolution. 
A somewhat similar method was used in 
filming the earthquake scene in Bryant 
Washburn’s play, ‘“‘Why Smith Left 
Home,” with its heaving and rocking 
buildings. 


In one of Fairbanks’s plays is a scene 
showing a ciiy being overwhelmed by flood. 
This was done by sending a sluice over a 
town of miniature buildings; and to over- 
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tokerin 


When Choice Is Yours 
—the Best 


Is there any question which is 
the more efficient—weaving cloth 
by hand or by machinery? Print- 
ing books by hand or by machin- 
ery? 


























Firing boilers by hand is as 
antiquated as weaving by hand, 
or printing by hand. Firing boil- 
ers by hand was discredited years 
ago. Mechanical firing of boilers 
is an established practice. 


But— 


FR PR 


mokeless Town [s 


< 


| @ Stom But! 
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The mechanical stoker, like the printing press, the loom, the steam 
engine, the machine tool, has been an evolution, with its mistakes, 


its wrong leads, its half-successes. 


has triumphed. 


Finally, science, plus persistence, 


me Jaylor Stoker 


is the final embodiment of scientific 
principles in practical form—the tested 
method for securing the maximum return 
of coal into steam. 


Therefore in scores of progressive 
plants the Taylor Stoker is replacing 
older stoker types, even as the latter 
once replaced hand-fired furnaces. 


Step into one of these plants. Here, 
with the two types of stoker working 
side by side, Taylor Stoker “reasons 
why”’ are strikingly apparent. 


Enter the Detroit Sulphite Pulp & 
Paper Company plant, where Taylor 
Stokers .have replaced,an earlier type 
under four boilers—half of the boiler 
equipment. First there’s the matter of 
increased capacity. The Taylor Stok- 
ers produce, two, two and a half, often 
as much as three times the quantity of 
steam which the boilers were rated to 
produce. 


Think what it means to produce 
double the quantity! It means half the 
number of boilers, boiler house half the 
size, half the boiler plant overhead. 


Then the matter of labor. “If I try 
to push the boilers much above rated 
capacity with those other stokers,” the 
Chief Engineer comments, “‘the firemen 
quit on me—there’s too much pulling 
and hauling to do. Now look at that.” 


He turns to the Taylor Stokers. ‘One 
man cares for the four stokers—easy.” 


Greater capacity, labor saving, lower 
upkeep—ability to handle sharply shift- 
ing loads—here are four reasons why the 
Taylor Stoker is constantly supplanting 
older types of stokers as well as hand- 
fired furnaces, and why progressive con- 
cerns choose Taylors in erecting new 
power plants. 


Consider the striking evidence of 
repeat orders for Taylor Stokers: 


Nineteen from General Electric Com- 
pany, six from Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, nine from  Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., four from Great 
Northern Paper Co., thirty from Detroit 
Edison Co., twelve from Ford Motor Co., 
thirty-five from Solvay Process Co., 
fifteen from Proctor & Gamble Co., ‘six 
from Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Co., three from Youngstown (Ohio) 
Sheet & Tube Company, etc. These are 
concerns which demand highest effi- 
ciency in every branch of equipment. 


Therefore, they buy Taylor Stokers— 
and buy again. 


No matter where your plant or what 
its size, we have detailed facts and 
figures which will show what the Taylor 
Stoker can accomplish right there. Do 
you want to see them? 


Write us and ask for the booklet, ‘‘ Today’s Problems and the Taylor Stoker.”’ 


American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Taylor Stoker Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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come the jerky effect which would appear 
on the sereen, the scene was “‘shot”’ with a 
fast lens making ten feet of film a second. 
Some remarkable photographic stunts were 
done in Griffith’s spectacular play, ‘‘ Intol- 
erance.” This was effected by Mr. Hall, 
then with Griffith, but now of the Lasky 
Company. We read: 


In some of the long-shots showing vast 
numbers of Babylonians in the festive 
seenes in the palace, and others showing 
fighting with invaders from the towering 
walls, the soldiers were manikins operated 
mechanically! They carried shields and 
performed prodigious feats of valor. These 
toy figures, of which there were no fewer 
than three thousand in one seene, went 
through their “‘acting’’ wholly by means of 
a system of little elevators underneath the 
set operated by a large corps of men under 
Mr. Hall’s direction. 

One of these miniature mechanical mar- 
vels cost twenty-four thousand dollars to 
build. There was no fake about that! 
“Mr. Griffith almost laughed himself sick 
when he saw the thing operated,” says 
Hall. But so amazingly perfect was the 
complicated device that these manikins 
were shown spearing each other, battling 
furiously with swords, falling in combat, 
and even hurling balls of fire from the para- 
pets so realistically that no eye has ever 
been skilled enough even to get a suspicion 
of fake. No wonder Griffith laughed. 

The illusion was perfected by a host of 
real, moving humans in the scenes—and 
this was another achievement of Hall, plus 
Griffith—to make the false dovetail so per- 
fectly with the real that an expert camera 
man could not tell one from t’other. 

Revealing this does not detract from 
Griffith’s wonderful work in “ Intolerance.”’ 
Tn most of the big scenes he marshaled and 
directed vast numbers of people—so many 
that the salary list of ‘‘Intolerance” has 
never been even approached by any other 
picture. 

An amusing piece of faking was done 
under Hall’s master-hand in a fairy play. 
They asked him to conceive some way in 
which a dragon could be shown pursuing 
children. Hall got a young denizen of one 
of the Southern California alligator farms 
and “dolled it up”’ with horns, claws, and 
other accouterments of a husky dragon. 
Then he had the children photographed 
running up steps to a refuge in an enchanted 
tower. 

Running the film back, he made a second 
exposure showing the dragon crossing the 
foreground in all his horrific design crawl- 
ing up the steps and finding himself baf- 
fled by the enchanted door-sill. ‘“‘Maybe 
we didn’t have a time making that dragon 
act his réle,”’ said Hall. The skill of the 
thing consisted in the mathematical accu- 
racy with which the double exposure had to 
be done. The illusion was perfect. 


Another wizard of the camera—master 
of them all, in fact, in the making of fake 
thrill stuff as it is known in the argot of 
the studio—is Fred Jackman, head of the 
photographic staff for Sennett. 
erally Sennett who conceives the situa- 
tions; it is Jackman who puts them into 
Says the writer: 


It is gen- 


execution. 


Jackman can show a man falling off the 
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top of the Washington Monument, landing 
on his feet, and walking away with an un- 
ruffled cigar in his mouth. He’s nice about 
refusing to give away the tricks of his trade, 


| explaining that in his particular line it’s 


especially desirable to keep people guessing 
which is real and which fake. 

**Make no mistake about this,’”’ he said; 
*“most of the thrill stuff you see nowadays 
in our films is genuine. Audiences have 
grown wise and demand the real thing. 
Too many of them know when you are re- 
sorting to tricks to try to pull the old simple 
stuff on them. What we do now is the 
rarity, and it’s got to be so good that they 
ean’t detect it.” 

But Jackman admits that he does put it 
over on them now and then. He’s so ex- 
pert, in facet, that often other producers bor- 
row him from Sennett for particularly diffi- 
cult trick photography. He told how he 
made a bony horse eat. a bag of oats and 
grow fat before your eyes. He _ photo- 
graphed a cadaverous old Dobbin eating 
the feed. Then he faded the scene out 
with six turns of the crank. Then he sub- 
stituted a horse swollen up with wind colic. 

Next he turned the film back six turns 
and faded in. The optical effect is an ani- 
mal gaining a hundredweight in a few sec- 
onds. In the same way he made a fright- 
ened darky turn snow-white. But it’s not 
so simple as it sounds. The darky had to 
retire to put on a white make-up, but before 
doing so another camera was trained on him 
and his exact location was sketched on the 
glass plate. 

If, in retaking the scene, the darky had 
been a small part of an inch out of the posi- 
tion he left, the figure would appear to 
jump on the sereen and the trick would be 
spotted. When the darky came back he 
was located in this precise spot and in the 
precise attitude by the second camera’s 
plate, and the ‘‘lap-dissolve,’’ as it is 
termed, was completed. This trick ex- 
plains how Mary Pickford, in a recent play, 
was shown shedding rags that were simul- 
taneously replaced by a princess’s gown. 

In one Sennett comedy Jackman showed 
a girl skating into a room, making a com- 
plete loop-the-loop cirele, and skating out. 
While the camera showed her looping, she 
was actually standing still on one spot. 
She skated to that spot, the camera was 
revolved, and as it reached ‘‘even keel’’ the 
girl skated out of the seene. The revolving 
of the camera made it appear that she had 
described a full cirele. 

Here’s the way they make men in a 
comedy chase leap from roof to roof across 
a street, say sixty feet. They make a pho- 
tograph of the real buildings. Then they 
take at the studio a moving-picture of the 
actors jumping from one spot to another, 
say ten feet. All around and behind them 
are hung black velvet curtains so that noth- 
ing registers on the film but the flying 
figures. 

By superimposing that on the picture of 
the buildings, after getting far enough 
away with the camera to see that the per- 
spective of the leap fits exactly on the cor- 
nices of the buildings, they show you men 
doing the impossible. In justice to Fair- 
banks it should be said he doesn’t use these 
tricks. 

In Mary Pickford’s ‘‘ Pollyanna” two 
little imps are seen to dance on a large 
eake. This and kindred stunts (like a 
fairy rising out of the bowl of a man’s 
pipe) were first done by a‘French cinema- 
tographer named Paul, but Americans 
have developed the idea. It isearried out 
with mirrors. At a certain angle and far 
enough away to make them appear tiny on 
the film, life-size imps dance before a mir- 





ror. With the aid of another mirror the 
reflection is caught by the camera at a 
point directly over the cake, and so nicely 
can the matching be done that you can see 
the feet of the imps touch the frosting of 
the cake. 

Well, fans, that will be about enough of 
the forbidden fruit to-day. Run along to 
the theater, and if you see some fine stunt 
on the screen don’t whisper to your seat- 
mate that it’s a faked affair. 

Nine and a half chances in ten you will 
be wrong. The only rule for spotting a 
fake is this: If a scene looks very much as 
if it might have been tricked it is probably 
genuine; and if it seems so real that you 
couldn’t entertain a suspicion about it— 
why possibly the studio wizard has put 
one over on you. 





THE FARMER’S WIFE CALLED 

“THE WOMAN GOD FORGOT” 
4 H, yes, I’m always working,’ she 
says with a pleasant smile as she 
wipes her hands on her apron and points to 
a stack of unwashed the 
kitchen — sink. “Tm working. 
That’s all the women ever do on the farm. 
My day begins at four-thirty in the morn- 
ing, and some nights, when I’m lucky, J 
get through by ten o’clock. <A long day? 
Well, who is to do it if I don’t?” This 
seems an unanswerable argument, and so 


vast dishes in 


always 


the farmer’s wife goes on drudging year 
after year until she is bent, faded, and old 
She knows little of what 
is going on in the world, she is behind the 


before her time. 


times, and she is ‘‘forgotten-by the world, 
forgotten by the farmer, forgotten almost 
by God,” so completely is she hidden away 
in remote corners. And yet we read that 
she is the most important figure on the 
farm. She shares all the problems and 
tribulations of the farmer and has a whole 


“The 


farmer to-day is receiving the pity of the 


series of burdens of her own besides. 


nation,” says Elizabeth Ellam in the Bos- 
ton Herald. ‘‘Why not expend some of it 
upon the farmer’s wife, that patient woman 
who, to paraphrase the old saying of the 
Pilgrim mothers, ‘has to stand all that the 
New England farmer has to stand, and the 
New England farmer, too!’”’ What a con- 
trast is her story to that of the average wife 
and mother in city or town! While Miss 
Ellam’s account deals only with New En- 
gland, the lot of the farmer’s wife is much 


the same in other agricultural districts 
where modern conveniences have not been 
installed, and may, therefore, be taken 


as a description of conditions more or less 
typical of those sections. Here is the story 
of the farmer’s wife’s long day as she gives 
it herself, for she is glad to have a chance 
to talk—she is so lonesome: 


““There’s the breakfast to get for my 
husband :and the men in the morning. 
That has to be early, for they have to get 
about the chores on the farm. Then I have 
three children to get breakfast for, wash 
and dress and put up lunches for, so they 
can start for school. After that there is 
the usual housework, beds to make, sweep- 
ing, cooking, besides the washing and iron- 
ing. I do it all, with the help of the chil- 
dren. My husband keeps only four or five 











This System 


Protects Cars 


against Thieves and Joy Riders 


One hundred dollars ($100) reward will be paid by the Security Manu- 
facturing Co. for the arrest and conviction on the charge of grand larceny, 
or other felony charges, of anyone operating an automobile guarded by a 
Security Auto Theft-Signal, or tampering with the Theft-Signal, or trying to 
remove it from the wheel of the car without the proper key. 


Security Auto Theft-Signal 


Over 200,600 automobiles are being successfully 
protected by the Security Auto Theft-Signal. It 
is the one preven Way-to protect cars from be- 
ing stolen. Other devices have proven unsuc- 
cessful. But this System solves the problem 
once and for all. 


The Security Auto Theft-Signal is a bright red 
enameled, pointed metal shackle that should be 
attached to the right front wheel when you 
leave your car. It is conspicuous. 


No thief will attempt to drive off with a car 
under this System of protection—or even tam- 
per with this Theft- Sign al. To do so imme- 
diately attracts attention and stimulates the 
prompt action that protects the car owner against 
theft. 


The Security Auto Theft-Signal doesn’t inter- 
fere with any working part of your automobile. 
It is locked in a 
second without muss or the least inconvenience, 
can 


There is no installation cost. 


by a 5-pin tumbler lock. Only the owner 
put it on and take it off. 


Once this successful Theft-Signal is placed on 
the right front wheel of your car, both police 
and public are on guard—protecting it from 
Your mind can be set at rest that 


being stolen. 
your car will be there when you return. 


Police Departments throughout the United States 
and Canada are well informed of this System. 





There is a style and size to fit your car. 
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REFLEXions 
of No-trouble 
ignition. 
Read about 
these year 

old plugs 
below. 


—And In Today’s 


Acute Transportation 
Situation— 


—when Reflex equipped truck 
fleets, due to freight and express 
conditions, are being operated 
day and night keepizg material 
moving in and out of factories— 


—when Réflex equipped passen-— 
ger cars are being used more and 
more in business— 


—the above illustrated Reflex 
Spark Pugs are an examp'e of 
what Reflex No-troub!e ignition 
means especially at these times. 


“These Reflex plugs have been 
in constant use now over a year. 
They have had much to do with 
keeping our truck fleet on 
schedule,”’ writes the user.* 


There is a Reflex dealer rear 
you. He has a special type 
Refiex Spark Plug for your re- 
quirement. 


(*Name on request) 


The Reflex Ignition Co. 
3061 West 106th Street 
Cleveland, U.S. A. 


EFLEX "8% 


KEEP THE CAR OW THE GO/ 
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men now; time was when we always aver- 
aged ten to twelve. But the wages they 
ask makes it out of the question to keep 
so many, and we couldn’t get them even 
tho we could pay. They won’t stay on the 
farm while the city calls them as it does 
now.” 

‘**And what do you have for amusement, 
for a change?” I asked timidly. 

‘“Wa-al,”’ she drawled, ‘‘there’s grange 
meeting in the village every two weeks, 
but generally we’re too tired to go to that. 
Sometimes he stays at home and if I can 
get a ride with a neighbor I go, but mostly 
we don’t go at all. 

“You see, after the supper-dishes are 
done there’s milk to be separated, and the 
milk things to be washed and sealded, and, 
of course, I have that to do. Every other 
night I have bread to set—it does beat all 
how men do eat bread! If I have an hour 
there’s always a pile of mending and stock- 
ings ahead of me that I never catch up to 
anyway. No—I don’t go to movies or 
those things much, I’m generally too tired. 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t have you think it 
was as bad as it used to be. We have a 
telephone and the rural mail, and then we 
have a ‘Henry’ now, and can get out for 
a drive in the country once in a while. I 
work hard, but it’s better than it used 
to be!”’ 

Had she a washing-machine? Never 
heard of one. Did she possess an electric 
flatiron, to reduce the number of steps 
taken by her weary feet, while doubling 
her efficiency? Foolish question, when 
there were no electric lights in the village. 
Did she then have a gas-stove in the 
kitchen? No gas, either, in the village. 
Vacuum cleaner? A simple stare answers 
your questions, for by this time the farmer’s 
wife is beginning to wonder whether you 
have escaped from a near-by asylum or 
whether you are an agent bent upon selling 
her something. She has no vacuum cleaner, 
neither has she any fireless cooker. She 
has no running water in the house; a pump 
in the kitchen tells a mute story of un- 
ending, back-breaking labor on wash-days, 
when tubs and boilers must be filled and 
filled again. 'Two~ reddened,. .work-worn 
hands, these are her only aids to housework, 
the aids that God gave her and that she 
has nearly worn out in her faithful per- 
formance of duty as she sees it. 





As for having a “‘hired girl,’ the writer 
says, ‘‘Who wouldn’t laugh at the pros- 
pects of a hired girl on a New England 
Why should girls work on 
A 


9. 


farm to-day 
a farm for six to ten dollars a week? 


case is cited of a typical factory advertise- 


ment offering, ‘‘ First week’s pay with bonus 
for beginners, not experienced in the work, 


$13.48,” and the writer asks: 





Is.it any wonder that the farmer’s wife is 


without help? Is it any wonder that the 


| girl looking for work turns to the factory, 


with its tempting offer of a bonus, with its 
short hours, and its fat pay-envelop, rather 
than to the never-ending work upon the 
farm? Is it any wonder that the farmer’s 
daughters, too, turn their eyes cityward 
for their future, rather than to the fertile 
fields, the rolling hills, and the fragrant 
orchards that they know as home? 

What this farmer’s wife forgot to state 
the next one added. I gained the kitchen 
door, where the woman of the house greeted 


| me. This time she raised her reddened 
' arms from a steaming tub of suds. Wash- 
ing was in progress tho it was mid-afternoon. 
She did all the work that her neighbor 


| did, except that she cut and made all of 


the clothes that she and her family wore 
in addition. Of course, they bought union 
suits and such articles of underwear, but 
otherwise she made them all. ‘‘He”’ 
bought an overcoat about once in ten 
years, but she couldn’t remember when 
she had had a ready-made suit. She was 
the pathetic farm woman, for work had 
made her a mere drudge, working without 
rime, reason, or method whatsoever. She 
had no system, and in that she was iden- 
tical with half of the farm women in New 
England to-day. 

No sooner is one task completed than it 
is ready ‘> do over again. Nosooner is one 
day done than a clattering alarm-clock calls 
to tired bones and shrinking muscles to 
begin another. This—the history of the 
systemless farm. 

Does the farmer give his wife an allow- 
ance? Does she have anything that she 
ean call her own? A share in this or a 
share in that? 

If the farmer heard the word allowance 
he would not even understand you. He 
hasn’t one himself. One of the tragedies 
of the farm is that while it is Mary’s calf, 
it’s always father’s cow that goes to the 
butcher and father’s money when it goes 
into his pocket. John may have brought 
up the little ewe lamb on a nursing-bottle, 
may have coddled it on cold nights, and 
brought it through the storms unscathed, 
but it’s always father’s lamb that goes to 
the slaughter-house despite the sobs and 
protests of heart-broken John. 

Mother may bring up a whole brood of 
chickens, nursing them along in home- 
made ineubators under the kitchen stove, 
stepping gingerly over them, and doubling 
her work in the kitchen, but when the eggs 
are sold and the broilers go to market, the 
money goes into father’s and not her 
pocket. 

And it isn’t a desire to exaggerate con- 
ditions that prompted a worker in a rural 
community to tell me the story of the 
farmer’s wife who paused outside of an 
ice-cream booth at the county fair one 
blazing hot day in the late summer. A 
hot, brooding haze swept the landscape, 
and she was thirsting for a cool plate of 
ice-cream, but she could not have one until 
she located her husband, who was talking 
with a group of other farmers. She sidled 
up to him timidly and, finally attracting 
his attention, said: ‘‘Will you please give 
me fifteen cents, John, so that I may buy 
a plate of ice-cream?”’ And John, frown- 
ing, counted out exactly fifteen cents into 
the calloused palm of his wife’s hand. 

Yet she had worked as hard as he had, 
she had put in longer days and fuller hours 
than he—but the pocket-book was always 
John’s! 


Added burdens have been placed upon 
the shoulders of the farmer’s wife by the 
scarcity of farm labor that prevails at pres- 
ent, for now, in many eases, she is trying 
as best she can to take up the quondam 
‘hired man’s” discarded tools and help her 
husband at his own job. We read: 


Women are driving great teams on the 
New Hampshire roads; one of them, a gray- 
haired woman old enough to be a grand- 
mother, drew into the ditch to let the car 
go by. Another paused atop her step- 
ladder, where she was calmly putting on her 





screens, to gaze at the approaching vehicle. 
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TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


GO 


At renee of Hard Service 


Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings are used in the great major- 
ity of motor vehicles at points 
of hard service: 


Internal Gear, Bevel, and Double 
Reduction. 
This leadership is established on 
the tapered principle of design, 
quality of manufacture, perform- 
ance on the road, and service to 
the automotive industry. 





In goes your clutch! The full power of your 
engine leaps into action! Tremendous shock 
load attacks every bearing along the entire 
power transmission line! And at the dif- 
ferential, the power is forced to furn a cor- 
ner on its way to the rear wheels. 


But Timkens are on the job! But no 
combination of radial and thrust load can 
feaze Timken Tapered Rollers. They out- 
last the longest-lived truck ever built. And 
if wear ever does take place, easy take-up 
makes ’em good as new. Timkens stay on 
the job. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 
av’ Complete Bearings Plants at Canton, O.; Columbus, O.; Birming- 
A ham, Eng.; Paris, France. General Offices, Steel, Rolling and wy 
Tube Mills, Canton, O. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors, 
Trailers, Farm Implements, Machinery, and Industrial Appliances 
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‘‘T say these are alternatives, but I do 
not believe that the world will actually 
come to that pass. Lower wages, forced 
| down by European labor, will solve the 
| situation in time, I believe, and make it 
possible for the farmer to secure the labor 
that he must have if he is to do business 
on the seale that the world needs. All of 
that takes time. The farmer has been 
decreasing his production year by year. 
If this situation maintains he will continue 
to decrease it, year by year. But in either 
case it will take time for him to get it back 
again. 

“The only farmer who can get by to-day 
is the man who werks his farm alone, with 
his wife and his family. He can raise enough 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


a Continued 
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Still others—Polish women these—were 
working in the fields, as their husbands 
worked, directly in the soil. 

Where have the men gone 
the New England farms? 

Pointing to the highway, the New En- 
gland mother will answer tersely, ‘‘To the 
roads.”” And then you remember that the 
Government has made great appropria- 
tions for new roads and—if you have driven 
through the back roads—you will appre- 
ciate that fact. 


who were on 


On the highways, then, vou find the | to eat and take care of himself.” 
farmers. Why not? A rugged, grizzled ‘“Why, then, does the farmer stay on the 


veteran of half a century or more of crops | farm?” was asked. 

talked to me as | waited for the road- ‘Because it is the only independent life 
scraper to turn. ‘‘Me’n’ my boy are get- | in the world,” was the prompt reply. 
ting fifteen dollars for our work with our | “The farmer, as a boy, is trained to con- 
i) il team of horses,” he said. ‘‘Why shouldn't | structive thinking and planning. 

we work on the road? We have a farm— “Take my Ann Arbor friend, down here. 
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THERE’S COOL 


COMFORT and 
ECONOMY ia 


WEARING SUITS 


made from 


Mon le Cat 


Young men enjoy a 
world of comfort and 
satisfaction in 
PRIESTLEY’S MO- 
HAIR during the hot 


days of summer. 


FULL of WEAR 
YET LIGHT AS AIR 


Durable as a Worsted. 
Dignified in appear- 

ance. 
Shape-retaining. 
Seldom need pressing. 
No laundering. 


Look for the PRIESTLEY 
LABEL sewed inside the 
coat. It identifies the fabric— 


guarantees its genuineness. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING CLOTHIERS 
AND MERCHANT TAILORS 

















ves, and I planted just one-half acre of it 
this vear! I can take care of that and do 
this job, too. That'll take care of our 
table, and that’s all I’m going to do this 
year. 

‘*‘When me’n’ the boy were milking fif- 
teen cows a day, when mother was caring 
for the milk, and we were working fifteen 
hours a day, we were lucky if we cleared up 
twelve dollars a week between us. This 
job pays fifteen dollars a day—and we work 
nine hours. Plenty time after that for gar- 
dening for a man that has always worked 
his fifteen hours a day on his farm. Who 
wouldn’t do it, as things are to-day?” 

In another locality the farmers are all 
working on the road for $4 and $4.50 a day. 
And the farm mother, with a vision of 
more comfort and luxury than she had 
dreamed of, tends her garden and her 
chickens, doing as much as she can of the 
men’s work alone at home. 

Altogether, tho, the New England farmer 
and the New England farmer’s wife are in 
a bad way. They are weary, weary of 
constant effort and lack of cooperation. 
And out of that weariness has come an 
apathy that says as plain as words: ‘‘ We'll 
raise enough for ourselves now, and you 
ean take care of yourself. We've done the 
best that we can. We can not do any 
more.”’ 

Miss Ellam’s discussion of the strenuous- 
ness of the life of the farmer’s wife and its 
increased responsibilities since the decrease 
of help on the farm to reflect 
upon the results of the impairment of pro- 


leads her 


duction brought about by that searcity, in 
which connection she quotes Professor J. W. 
Sanborn, an agriculturist familiar with both 
the theoretical and the practical sides of 
farming. He says: 

“Instead of producing we are buying 
to-day from those foreign markets that are 
coming to our doors. What is to be the 
result? 

‘As I see it, it means one of two things. 
It means that the time is coming when the 
farmer must have the short hours and the 
long pay-envelop to compete with city 
labor, and that the city people will pay 
higher than they ever paid before for food- 
stuffs for the next two years. It means 
either that or cheaper shipping-rates and 
a more liberal patronage of the European 
markets. If you do that you eliminate 
your farmer, you drive him out of business, 
and you abolish one of the finest and oldest 


‘mstitutions of your democracy! 














| 
| 
| 
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Where else could he live the independent 
life that he lives on hisfarm? If he worked 
in the city, standing behind a counter in a 
store perhaps, he would be only one cog in 
a big machine, only one-spoke in the wheel, 
not even allowed to think for himself per- 
haps. On his farm, when he gets up in the 
morning he has to plan his day, and he has 
to plan the details of a very intricate, subtle 
business, for that is what farming is, when 
it is carried out as it should be. 

‘The young woman is beginning to see 
the possibility of the farm and the advan- 
tages of farm life, where her brother failed 
to see it as yet. She is beginning to realize 
that it is the only safe place to live and to 
raise a family, and she is beginning to be 
more contented with the farm and with 
farm life. Of course, with some of us, our 
farms are held, and always will be, for 
sentimental reasons. 

‘There are statistics to prove the value 
of the farm,”’ continued the speaker. ‘*Our 
birth-rate is not high in New Hampshire, 
but we have absolutely no infant mortality. 
No one ever dies under twenty-one, and 
no old people die under seventy-five. So 
there are compensations.” 


The gravity of the situation is put into 
Smith, 
of the State grange of Massachusetts: 


foreeful words by Leslie R. master 


“The farmer worked himself to death 
during the war, because it was his patriotic 
duty. His wife worked in the fields, his 
daughters drove the hay-rake and the cul- 
tivator, and they all did it cheerfully and 
well, because it was for their country and 
if was one way that they could help. And 
the farmer believed then that when the war 
was over conditions would return to normal, 
and he could secure the help that he needed 
on his farm. The war is over, but the help 
is not to be had, and the farmer is weary 
and overburdened. He does not intend 
that his women shall work as they did 
before, nor will he work himself that way 
any longer. 

“The point that every one forgets, when 
it comes to the question of production or 
non-production, is that no country can live 
without its agriculture. The most success- 
ful nations in the. world are those that are 
rich in their agricultural facilities. Cities 
have fallen and countries gone to ruin before 
now when agriculture failed. What will 
happen if the man who has high wages in 
his pockets goes to market to purchase 
food and finds no food there? He can’t 
eat the money; it will do neither him nor 
his family any good that way. 
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‘Believing the public 


will welcome detailed informa- 
tion about the LaFaverre, we 
print a summary from a review 
of this car written by an eminent 
technical critic and published 
in a leading automotive journal. 


h 


The observing eye reads in the 
mechanism of the LAFAYETTE 
many evidences of the influence 
of the marked engineering devel- 
opment during the past five 


years.—I cite examples which 


are typical: 

A very simple eight-cylinder 
engine, notable for its clean de- 
sign, unusual accessibility and 
reduction in number of parts. 


The general use of alloy steel 
forgings instead of the conven- 
tional malleable iron casting. 


The achievement of lightness 
by the introduction of ho!low 
alloy steel shafts to replace 
solid shafts. 


The incorporation of new 
aluminum alloys. 


The elimination of all driving 
gears in the engine with the ex- 
ception of two small gears 
which operate the distributor. 


The enclosure of all moving 
parts for protection against 
dust and oil, this construction 
applying to the entire cycle of 
movements from the engine to 
the rear axle. 


Use of straight rods: not one 
bent rod in the entire car. 
Power travels in a straight line 
from engine to rear axle. 
Lubrication has been greatly 
simplified and the number of 
lubrication points reduced. 





Seatures 


—— 


The use of ball and socket self- 
adjusting joints on control rods. 


Among the following points of 
design will be recognized many 
which have originated 
and are exclusive with the 
LAFAYETTE, several of them val- 
uable contributions to the science 
of automotive engineering. 


A hollow crankshaft of large 
diameter with five bearings—a 
bearing on each side of each 
crank, one factor which makes 
possible extremely high speeds 
and increases life. 

A hollow crankshaft with six- 
teen cams, one for each valve. 
The lubrication of camshaft 
bearings by oil under pressure. 
Valve tappets operate directly 
on cams without rocker arms, 
and necessary angle of valves 
brings the valve ports closer to 
center of combustion space, 
thus increasing thermal and 
valve efficiency at all speeds. 
Front end chains adjustable 
from outside of crankcase—a 
patented device. 

Advanced type of manifolding. 
Exhaust manifolds cast inte- 
grally with cylinder blocks. 
Exhaust gases led away from 
lower side Of each block by 
single conneetion. 


LaFayeTre patented dua!- 
action water pump _ direct- 
driven from the crankshaft, 


eliminating all gears and their 
attendant auxiliaries. 

Thermostatically controlled air 
circulation keeps engine cool 
for quietness, while, exhaust- 
heated intake ensures proper 
vaporization of tuel. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at. 


Vertical radiator shutters ther- 
mostatically controlled. 


LaFayette patented compen- 
sated fan drive, without lubri- 
cation. 

t LaFayetre patented device 

for removing water and sedi- 
ment from oil, without remov- 
ing oil pan or draining oil 
supply. 

! Pressure relief valve integral 

| with oil pump, circulating only 

oil actually used in lubrication, 
thus adding to life of oil 
supply. 

m Oil which passes through large, 
hollow crankshaft tends to cool 
connecting rod bearings as well 
as lubricate them. 

n Front axle of reversed Elliott 


type. 
| eo Torque tube which relieves 
rear springs of every duty 


except springing car and pre- 
vents chattering of brakes. 

» No slotted links in brake con- 
trol rods. 

¢ Rear spring shackles always in 
tension, which tends to elim- 
inate rattle. 

‘ Pinion and sector type of brake 
equalizing differential. Dyust- 

proof, fool-proof construction 

—a positive mechanical device 

ensuring uniform reliability of 


brake equalization; prevents 
skidding. 
s Speedometer drive enclosed in 
transmission. 


Tr E dignity of the LaFayette 
in its physical aspect and the bril- 
liancy of performance, conse- 
quent upon the excellence of its 
engineering, have given it rank 
among the finest motor cars of 
the world. 


Mars fill \noianapous 
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THE “AMERICA’S” CUP AGAIN IN PERIL 


N A CERTAIN DAY soon the midsummer sun will 
beat down on the flashing whiteness of two huge spreads 
of eanvas and two yachts, off Sandy Hook, each bearing 

the honor of its country, in a race for the most ancient of inter- 
national trophies—the America’s cup. It will be the thirteenth 
contest bet ween America and 


Primarily there are the lure of the sea and the luster of sea- 
born tradition. Since man first went on the water in hollowed 
logs the matter of relative speed has ever been a vital issue. 
And so it has come down to us with appeal undiminished and 
thrill unmitigated. Traditions of the cup-races 
people the ocean off Sandy Hook with thousands of ardent 
enthusiasts loading yachts, 
tugs, and excursion steam- 


America’s 





England for the possession 





of this 
sixty-nine 


trophy, which for 
years has re- ; 
mained here. It will be the 
fourth event of the kind in 
which Sir Thomas Lipton \ 
appears as a challenger in \ 
zn effort to restore the cup \ 
to the English. Three times \ 
before his boats have gone 3 
down to defeat before Amer- \ 
ican boat-building superior- \ 
ity or skill in sailing. But \y 
the doughty challenger has f 
It f 


as soon 


been discouraged. 
that 
as he has lost a race he has 


not 
seems almost 
begun to lay plans for an- 
other.. The contest that was 
to have taken place as a 


result of his challenge in 
1914 came to naught be- 
eause of the war. His re- 


quest for a race in 1919 was 
refused, but he issued an- 
other challenge early in the 
present year, which was ac- 
cepted, and he is on hand 
now apparently as confident 
of success with his Shamrock 
TV asif he had never suffered 
his life. 
had many a try and many 
a defeat, but this time I 
think I got them,” 
he is reported to have said 


a defeat in **T’ve 





THE 


have 


. 6 tatenttons tat America’s cup. 
in & recent interview In Lon- torpedo-boat, and is regarded as 





don; and a few days ago 





CHALLENGER. 

The Shamrock IV is the largest boat ever sent here 
Though somewhat freakishly built, she can go like a 
an extremely dangerous opponent. 


ers to the guards—an armada 
so great that often enough 
the free movement of the 
racing craft has known inter- 
ference. This year will see 
the same scene—albeit per- 
haps on a reduced 
since the government re- 
strictions as to the number 
of passengers a vessel may 
carry may deter not a few 
excursion - promoters from 
chartering craft to follow 
the racing yachts. 

In any event there is cer- 
tain to be such a foregather- 
ing of craft of all sorts as 
Sandy Hook has not wit- 
nessed since 1903. And to 
keep them from encroaching 
upon the course, the Govern- 
ment, as usual, will dispatch 
revenue cutters and destroy- 


seale, 


ers in sufficient numbers. 
The defending yacht and 


attending craft will go down 
to the Hook, anchoring in 
the Horse Shoe several days 
before the day set for the 
first race and will indulge 
in spins designed to provide 
the final test to mast, spar, 
and rigging. Shamrock 1V 
will also make her anchorage 
in the Horse Shoe between 
trials outside. It is not at 
all unlikely that the two 
rivals will pass each other 
often enough, with the usual 
dipping of flags and other 
manifestations of maritime 
courtesy. 

On the day of the race— 
the series is to be three out 
of five—the rival sloops will 








in quest of the 








arrived in New 
York, smiling and hearty, in spite of his seventy years, he 


when he 


replied to a question as to his chances of winning, ‘I think I 
have a good chance if she will hold together.”” Just how anxious 
the veteran sportsman is to win this cup is indicated by the 
I'd give my last shilling to win the 
Seventeen years have elapsed since the last 


se“ 


statement, credited to him, 
America’s eup.”’ 
eup series was held. It is for this reason, among others, that 
the event this year is attracting so much interest on both sides 
The number of yacht- 
ing enthusiasts who have taken an interest in former races has 


of the water, and especially in America. 


been augmented since the last series by many who were too 
young to appreciate the significance of the cup contest in 1903. 


” 


“For such as these,” writes Lawrence Perry in the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘it might be said that of all events the series for 
the blue ribbon of the seas contains more of the elements of 
real romance than anything in the world’s calendar of sport.” 


Mr. Perry continues: 





proceed out to a mark laid 
between the stern of the 
yacht which is to serve as the race-committee boat and the 
Ambrose Lightship. The first race, in pursuance of tradition, 
will be a beat into the wind of fifteen miles and a run before 
the wind of fifteen miles to the starting-point. The race com- 
mittee, having studied weather conditions, direction of the wind, 
ete., will set signals announcing the and forthwith 
Captain Blix, the New York Yacht Club’s racing superinten- 
dent, will set forth in a swift craft to lay the marks, as indieated 
by signal-flags flown from tlie race-committee’s boat. 

Some fifteen minutes before the time set for the start a whistle 
blast will be blown—the preparatory signal. Ten minutes later 
will come the warning signai, and then in five minutes will come 
the signal for the yachts to cross the line. 

In the meantime the racers will have been jockeying for the 
advantage of the start, which under certain conditions, especially 
in the start to windward, means a great deal. This is always 
one of the most interesting and thrilling parts of the contests. 
Like great gulls the yachts swoop across the bounding waters, 
luffing, jibing, tacking—always with an eye to gaining the 
advantage. Time and again the racers come dangerously close, 


course, 
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WHAT /S A PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRE 


HEN the first pneu- 

matic fruck tires the 
world had ever seen ap- 
peared on the streets of 
Detroit in July, 1911, 
people called them 
“balloons.” 

The idea of putting a 
heavy truck on air was 
so far in advance of any- 
thing the automobile 
world had yet thought 
of that it took time for 
people to grasp it. 

Even today there is 
still a confusion in some 
people’s minds as to 


exactly what. constitutes 
a pneumatic (truck tire. 
OK a 

Before it produced 
the first pneumatic truck 
tires ever made, the 
United States Rubber 
Company knew that an 
overgrown passenger car 
tire would never solve 
the truck owner’s tire 
problem. 

What it started with 
was an idea—the idea 
of creating an entirely 
new kind of a tire—a truck 
pneumatic—designed to 


meet trucking conditions 
and not merely market 
conditions. 

* * * 

The U.S. Nobby Cord 
of today is the pioneer 
pneumatic truck tire—lin- 
eal descendant of the 
first of its kind—brought 
out by the United States 
Rubber Company in 
1911, after two years 
spent in developing it. 

There is a difference 
between pioneering a 
tire and pioneering a 
market. 


U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 
United States @) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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ie snug in 
Y weather 


Economical warmth 
is assured where a 
Richardson & Boynton 
Co. Boiler or Furnace 
guards your fuel 
supply. 

We do more than sell 
you a heating plant. 
Ours is the service of 
warmth giving to 
America’s great in- 
doors. 
























This means the use 
of every gogd system 
of heating and many 
types of apparatus. 
So that your particular home 
is the deciding factor and we 
allot to that the heating system 
best suited to it. 


If you write us, we will send 
you literature 
to aid you in 
your selec- 
tion of heat- 
ing and 
cooking ap- 
paratus. We 
also make the 
Richardson 
Automatic 
Garage 
Heater and 
Richardson 
Laundry 
Tank Heater. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


Established 1837 
258-260 Fifth Ave., New York 
98 Federal St., Boston 
171-173 W. e St., Chicago 
1332 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Rochester Providence 
L. D. Check in Square 
Address nearest office 
I am interested in 
CO Richardson Heating Apparatus 








© Ranges (1) Garage Heaters 
© Laundry Tank Heaters 

Nameé...ccccesee pereReePedessoceuce 

Address ....+++ SOS ooseeceercedseseoe 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
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sweeping away at tli*moment when every 
observer is holding his breath. Then at 
length the starting signals: the yachts turn 
to cross the line in order as success in the 
preliminary jockeying has determined. <A 
great chorus of whistle-blasts goes up. The 
excursion fleet goes kiting over the ocean 
in pursuit of the racers, while the gov- 
ernment craft, dashing here, there, every- 
where, keep them in the way they should go. 

With the wind breezing on throughout 
the thirty-mile course there 
observers a constant succession of brave 
impressions, impressions that one remem- 
bers forever. 


comes to 


The first eup race took place in England 
some sixty-nine years ago and was won 
by the 
term ‘‘the America’s cup.” A 
count of that event and the boat that came 
off with the honors is given by Edwin A. 
Goewey in Leslie’s Weekly (New York): 


schooner America—whenee the 


brief ac- 


’Tis early summer in the year 1851— 
June 21, to be exact. The day is fair 
and the skies are blue, and out from Sandy 
Hook into the sun-kissed waters of the 
broad Atlantic sails the good old schooner 
America, under command of ‘Old Dick” 
Brown, among the most famous pilots of 
the day, and with Commodore John C., 
Stevens, representing the New York 
Yacht Club, aboard. There is some cere- 
mony attendant upon the departure of 
the craft which is to put to the test the 
sailing prowess of the best English boats, 
but probably none who bids bon voyage to 
the sturdy and ambitious American sailor- 
men even dreams that within a few weeks 
their accomplishments will be such that 
their influence will affect international 
yacht racing for considerably more than 
half a century. 

Twenty days after her departure from 
Sandy Hook the America reaches Havre, 
where she is refitted, and then proceeds to 
Cowes, arriving there on August 1. 

The English eutter Laverock, one of the 
best boats of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
comes out to meet the visitor from the 
United States, but in beating back to port 
is so badly worsted that the entire English 
yachting world is amazed and shocked. 
The result of this single showing of the 
American craft is that Commodore Stevens 
ean, for a few weeks, obtain no matches. 
On August 21, however, he is afforded an 
opporutnity to demonstrate the real class 
of the America upon the oceasion of the 
English squadron’s open regatta. 

The course is around the Isle of Wight, 
and when the first leg is run the America 
shows her heels in these twelve miles to 
everything in the fleet except four, and 
these, by keeping close together, keep her 
from passing. But as the flying craft come 
on the wind at the Nab Lightship, the 
Yankee entry soon leaves them astern. 
The result of the race is graphically de- 
scribed in a brief conversation which is 
destined to become a classic in yachting 
history. The Queen, who awaits eagerly 
for news of the match, learns that the 
America has triumphed. Her next inquiry 
is for the name of the boat which finished 
second. 

‘Alas, your Majesty,”’ replies the atten- 
dant, ‘‘there is no second.” 

Thus the America won the celebrated 
trophy, a cup which originally cost but 


fifty guineas, but which to Americans long 
has been of priceless value. It was not the 
Queen’s Cup, however, as it often has been 
erroneously called. It was a cup offered 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron for that par- 
ticular race. But the trophy was as splen- 
didly won as if it had been the Queen’s 
Cup, and the laudable efforts of the En- 
glish to regain it indicate the value they 
place upon it. 

The America’s Cup was formally pre- 
sented to the New York Yacht Club in 
1857, and it was accompanied by a deed 
of gift prescribing the terms and conditions 
under which English challengers could com- 
pete for it. Yacht racing really was in its 
infancy in 1851, when the America was 
sent to England. There were many more 
yachts in England than in the United 
States, the Royal Yacht Squadron being 
an established institution; but the racing 












THE AMERICA'S CUP, 


The trophy which American yachtsmen have 

held for nearly sixty-nine years, and which 

Sir Thomas Lipton hopes to take back to 
England this summer. 














game was on a comparatively low plane on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and interna- 
tional contests were entirely new. 

The America was modeled and built by 
George Steers, a clever young designer of 
that day, for a syndicate composed of 
Commodore Stevens, his brother, Edwin 
A. Stevens, George L. Schuyler, Col. James 
A. Hamilton, J. Beekman Finley, and 
Hamilton Wilkes, all members of the New 
York Yacht Club, then less than seven 
years old. The principal incentive for 
sending the America abroad was that its 
owners wished the United States to do 
something which would attract attention 
in England while the World’s Fair was 
being held in London in 1851. 

Built to represent this country abroad, 
the Steers boat was appropriately named 
the America. However, at first she ap- 
peared to be a dismal failure as a racer, 
and in the trials was most decisively beaten 
by the Maria. The test, tho, hardly was 
a fair one, for the great sloop with her 
enormous mainsail should have been ex- 
pected to beat the schooner with her wind- 
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Hydraulic Steel Buildings 


Think of the convenience and the saving in being provided with 
much-needed storage or manufacturing space when you need it 


—now! 


Thus avoiding all delays in waiting for materials. Due to stand- 
ardization and large stocks, Hydraulic Steel Buildings are shipped 
promptly 



















—now! 


A new building exactly meeting your requirements erected so 
quickly that it seems to spring up almost overnight. Only a few 
men, inexperienced, are needed—no labor difficulties. Your own 
men can handle the work 


—now! 


Just ask our nearest district office for details 


—now! 





THE HYDRAULIC STEELCRAFT COMPANY 
of THE HYDRAULIC STEEL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
Standardized Pressed Steel Buildings; Wall, Column, Sewer, 


Tunnel, House, Arch Pan and Flat Slab Forms; Channels; 
Column Guards; Reinforcing Bars; and Concrete Conveyors. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Singer Building Fisher Building Book Building Hearst Building 


ydraulic Steel Bui 


Standardized 
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ward driving power divided into two sails. 


! 


1920 
1885 and 1903 encouraged yachtsmen to 


| build freak boats in which what he ealls 


Such details, however, were not seen so | 


clearly in those days, and for a time the 
racing future of the America hung in the 
balance. After a time a compromise was 
effected and, fortunately for her backers 
and American yachting, the challenger was 
sent abroad to win everlasting glory. 


After something more than eighteen 
years the English yachtsmen concluded 
to try to regain the trophy. James Ash- 
bury challenged for his schooner Cambria. 
The race took place in 1870 with the Cam- 
bria pitted against the twenty-three schoon- 
ers of the New York Yacht Club. The 
American schooner Magic won, the Cam- 
bria coming in eighth. Races, all won by 
the Americans, took place intermittently 
from that time on until 1893, when the 
Dunraven series was begun, the challenger 
being Lord Dunraven with Valkyrie II. 
The first race was won by the Ametican 
Vigilant. Two years later Lord Dun- 
raven tried again with Valkyrie IJI, but 





was defeated in the first test by the De- | 


fender, and in the second match was ruled 
out on account of a foul. Sir Thomas 
Lipton appeared as a challenger in 1899. 
We read then: 


The first of Lipton’s challengers was the | 


Shamrock, but the Columbia defeated her 
in the match by winning three straight 
without extreme exertion. In 1901 Sir 
Thomas came again with the Shamrock I, 
and again was beaten in three straight 
races by the same old Columbia. 

Two years later he brought to Ameri- 
ean waters the Shamrock III, but the 
Reliance proved her superiority easily, and 
the America’s cup remained undisturb:2d. 
The fact that all of the yachts used by 
Lipton were mere racing machines finally 
brought about a reaction in favor of a more 
serviceable type of boat, and by mutual 
agreement the Shamrock IV was built on 
entirely new lines. On this side of the 
water the Resolute and Vanitie, the prin- 
cipal candidates for the honor of defending 
the eup, were built to correspond. 

However, three successive defeats ap- 
peared to check the ambitions of Sir 
Thomas, and he remained passive for ten 
years. Thezx he suddenly challenged again, 
and mutually satisfactory terms soon were 
agreed upon. On July 18, 1914, the newest 
Shamrock set sail to cross the ocean, con- 
voyed by Lipton’s famous steam-yacht 
Erin, later torpedoed in the Mediterranean. 
The challenger reached the Azores in ten 
days and reached these shores safely 
August 10. The race was to take place in 
September, as it was at first thought that 
the beginning of the war would bring about 
only a brief postponement, but the con- 
tinuation of hostilities made it imperative 
to put the match aside to be settled in the 
indefinite future. 


A set of somewhat complicated rules 
govern yacht racing. Among other things, 
there is always a question of time allow- 
ance where designers do not build under 
the same classification. In Mr. Perry’s 


article in The Post we are told that the 
system of time allowance in vogue between 





“‘wholesomeness”’ of design was sacrificed 
to attain speed. He goes on to explain: 


To be specific, the time allowance which 
cup yachts—any racing yachts, in fact— 
gave to smaller craft was based on water- 
line length and sail area. In the case of 
boats built to sail in America’s cup races 
designers thereof were restricted to a water- 
line length not to exceed ninety feet. Pro- 
vided a designer observed this stipulation, 
he could make his hull as broad and as 
deep as he wished, and above could arrange 
for any expanse of sail he saw fit. 

The result was a very pronounced ten- 
deney toward ‘extreme types of racing- 
boats, craft characterized by wide beam 
and length on deck, extensive draft, and 
an enormous spread of sail. Reliance was 
the last word in sloops of the sort. There 
never was such a cleverly designed racing- 
machine. With a water-line length of \89 
feet 8 inches, her length on deck was 145 
feet, her beam (breadth) 27 feet, and her 
draft about twenty feet. The hull was 
quite flat and her bilges hard. She was 
not a scow, but she approximated the scow 
type. She cost at least $175,000 to build; 
to handle her in a race a crew of half a 
hundred men was required, and she was 
useless for anything save racing. 

In the years following the series in which 
Reliance participated—1903—there came 
a strong reaction among American yachts- 
men for racing rules with respect to time 
allowance which would produce a saner 
boat. It will have been noted that the 
old rule under which Reliance and other 





cup yachts were built —water -line length | 


and sail area—produced a racer of small 
in other words, a freakish boat. 


eup races will be measured—favors dis- 
placement and produces a boat with fuller 
and deeper underwater body (more of a 
hull) and sharp ends, as compared to the 
full overhanging ends of the older type. 
For one thing a boat such as Reliance car- 
ried nearly seventeen thousand square feet 
of sail, as against sail spreads of from nine 
thousand to eleven thousand square feet in 
cup-racers of the older type. She could 
not have carried so much sail under the 
present rule without yielding a prohibitive 
time allowance to a more conservative 
rival. 

Sir Thomas’s yacht, the Shamrock IV, 
is said to be a wonderful boat. Altho she 
had been laid up in a South Brooklyn ship- 
yard for more than five years, ever since 
coming here in 1914, she was found in ex- 
cellent shape when the work of refitting 
began. Her 110-foot mahogany hull had 
not deteriorated, her aluminum frames were 
in perfect condition, and the same sails with 
which she started out will be used this 
summer. It is said that she is not what 
may be termed ‘‘ wholesome,” 
being, in the words of Mr. Perry, 
much of a racing craft as her designer 
dared to lay down in view of the rules 
upon which time allowance will be based.” 
He gives the following description: 


‘ 


however, 
“as 


Her construction in many respects in- 
trigues one’s interest. The scow sugges- 
tion of her hull is not to be overlooked. 
The keel is of extra length; it suggests a 
fence built along the bottom of the sloop. 
The stern is low and flat to the water. 





I atl | fans. 
displacement compared to the area of sail; | 
The new | 
rule—under provisions of which the 1920 | 
| his emotions would strangle him, or, if he 








The floor of the hull is flat, the bilges hard. 
On the water she sits flat as a frog. It 
is interesting to note that she is the first 
challenger ever built to carry a center- 
board. No one really knows, but experts 
estimate that Shamrock will carry at least 
eleven thousand square feet of sail. If she 
isn’t a freak she has all the appearances of 
one. Nicholson, the designer, has spoken 
of her as the “glorious adventure.’’ She 
looks to be all of that. Tests on the other 
side have established the fact that she can 
go to windward like a torpedo-boat, and 
that in a strong wind she is furiously swift. 
All in all, one gets the impression that she 
is an extremely dangerous craft, one more 
likely to gratify Lipton’s long-cherished 
hopes of winning the cup than any craft 
he ever brought to this country. 





LITTLE TRIFLES THAT MAKE THE 
UMPIRE’S JOB ENDURABLE 
SENSE of humor is what saves the 

4 baseball umpire from suffering seri- 
ous damage at his somewhat thankless 
job, in the opinion of Bob Hart, recently 
appointed umpire of the National League 
and considered the ablest arbiter in the 
American Association. Of course, his chest- 
protector and his mask and shin-guards 
help against assaults from without, but 
these safeguards afford no _ protection 
against the pressure imposed on the um- 
pire’s nervous system by the nagging and 
fretting of unreasonable players and the 
jibes and taunts of equally unreasonable 
If the umpire took seriously every 
thrust made at him by player and fan, 
both intent on making him a public goat, 


made a desperate effort to free himself 
from the oppressive surge, he would in all 
likelihood ‘‘blow up,” like an overcharged 
boiler. Such a calamity is averted, how- 
ever, by his saving sense of humor, which 
acts as a safety-valve. We are told that 
Umpire Hart carries a little note-book 
around with him and when a fan or player 
springs anything worth while he jots it 
down. We learn further that when, in the 
drab, drear days of winter the umpire feels 
in need of a tonic he reads this book and 
is much refreshed thereby. Occasionally a 
few of the best-known umpires in the 
country get together for a little jollifica- 
tion at which Hart always regales the com- 
pany with a few of the latest and choicest 
additions to his book. Some time ago he 
related some of these odd experiences to 
Bruce Dudley, who reproduces them in 
The Baseball Magazine (New York) 


follows: 


as 


Hart thinks that Bill Byron’s story of 
his run-in with Snodgrass and McGraw 
not so very long ago is one of the best. 
Here’s the yarn as Byron tells it: 

“The game was played in New York on 
a very hot day and Snodgrass was not in 
good humor. I called a third strike on him 
and he boiled over. 

“*Vou’re a blankety blank blank,’ he 
said to me. 

***Vou’ll find the clubhouse in the same 
old spot,’ I said to him. He hung around 
the plate and McGraw came running up. 
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HE satisfaction you get from 

your summer driving depends 
more than you may realize on the 
piston rings in your motor. 

Has your motor lost its ‘“‘pep’’? 
How many times has it “died” on 
a hill? There is a pride in having 
your car not only appear well but 
perform well, and very likely the 
remedy can be found in a better 
set of piston rings. 

It is a wise car owner who early 
realizes that leaky piston rings 
are directly responsible for most 
of the common motor troubles— 
and the only permanent remedy is 
in Jeakless rings. 

It is only natural that most car 
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owners pay little attention to their 
piston rings, because they are down 
in the motor out of sight. They 
often overlook the connection be- 
tween driving comfort and per- 
fectly fitting Jeakless rings. 

American Hammered Piston 
Rings will more than pay for them- 
selves in gas and oil saved—and rid 
you of the annoyance and expense 
of frequent motor troubles. 

Our process of hammering with 
special automatic machines—in- 
sures that each ring will retain its 
perfect fit and “‘spring” under all 
heat conditions in the cylinder. 
Made for any motor, and sold by 
dealers in all parts of the country. 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Test Your Own Compression 


It is very simple. Turn your motor over by 
hand—pull the crank upagainst compres- 
sion, and hold it for ten seconds. If th 
resistance is gone, you need new piston 
rings—because your rings are not fitting 
tightly and compression leaks past them. 
Test each cylinder in the same way. 


eMinMenee 
Piston Rings 


One Piece—Leakless—Concentric 
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' THE LEADER OF 


LIGHT WEIGHT. CARS 























OURING comfort is assured 

by the extra-long springs of 

the Briscoe, which make the car 

just glide along, no matter how 

bad the going. Touring economy 
Touring Car ’ 

Sisiduliede Gullah is assured by the marvelous 
records, over a period of years, 
of the world-famous Briscoe 
unit power-plant. 


You will like the car at first sight, 
and every day’s ownership will 
make your liking stronger. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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““*What’s the matter, Mr. Byron?’ he 
asked. 

“*Snbdprass is out of the game,’ | 
informed him. 

“*Why?’ he inquired. 

“**He used foul words to me.’ 

‘““*What did he say?’ 

‘** Hesaid Iwasa“ blankety blank blank.” 

“*Well, I think he’s right about it,’ 
asserted MeGraw. 

‘***Phen Snodgrass will have company to 
the clubhouse,’ I promised. 

‘“They mouthed around, showing no in- 
clination to be on their way and I pulled 
out my wateh. As you know [ lost half 
of my forefinger on the right hand years ago, 
and when I placed the finger in my pocket 
to jerk the watch on them, Snodgrass ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, look at his finger! It’s wore 
out from pulling his Ingersoll on New York 
players!’ 

‘**‘Naw, that’s not it,’ denied McGraw, 
‘he left the other half in some one else’s 
pocket!’” 

Hart worked in the International League 
under Byron and followed him into Roch- 
ester one day. 

“One of the Rochester players met m« 
at the plate,” says Hart, ‘‘and greeted me 
with that old line about being glad to see 
me instead of Byron because he and Bill 
had argued the*day before. The seventh 
inning rolled around and this player came 
up with the bases full. The count worked 
to three and two. 

‘“**T was in this same box yesterday,’ he 
said, ‘when Bill and I had that argument. 
I asked him like a gentleman to look the 
next one over carefully, and he responded 
rudely by telling me to look it over care- 
fully my own self, that he wasn’t the one 
who had to hit it.’”’ 

A friend of Hart worked a series in the 
South one spring and lorded it over some 
pesky players for about three miles. 

‘‘He had one particularly bad day,” 
relates Hart, ‘‘and had to take the same 
train as the players that night for the 
next town. When the pastimers unloaded, 
a negro porter shouted, ‘Empiah, sah? 
Empiah?’ and the umpire nodded and the 
porter took his grip and told him to get 
into the cab. 

“*The players down this way may be 
unreasonable, but the magnates sure treat 
an umpire great,’ mused my friend as he 
climbed into the vehicle. He rode past the 
players who were walking to their hotel 
and took advantage of the gladsome mo- 
ment to give them the laugh. After riding 
about three miles and getting farther and 
farther from the bright lights, it occurred 
to him that he’d better ask just where the 
darky was taking him. Perhaps some 
wealthy baseball fan was going to enter- 
tain him for the night. 

‘*** Where are we headed for, Rastus?’ he 
asked. 

‘***This heah bus doan go but one place, 
sah, over to Empiah, sah, the next town.’ 

‘“*Gosh! I thought this was the eab for 
the umpire!’ explained my friend, who 
serambled out of there and hoofed it back 
to town, but the worst part of the whole 
thing was that the players got wind of the 
‘fox pass.’”’ 

Hart says the most pleasant ’year of his 
baseball career was 1914, when he was 
teamed with Hugh Rorty in the Interna- 
tional League. Rorty, declares Hart, «was 
the master of plays, players, and fans at all 
times. 
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‘*Rorty is one umpire who never lost an 
argument,” he vouches. ‘‘At Baltimore, 
one day, a fan kept up a continual yell of 
‘Rorty, you’re rotten! Rorty, you're rot- 
ten!’ and during the game President Bar- 
row sent us a telegram giving our next 
assignment. Shortly after receipt of the 
message Rorty walked over to the ball 
bag near which the troublesome fan sat, 
and the fan shouted, so that all could hear, 
‘I hope that telegram was for you to leave 
town!’ 

“*But it wasn’t,’ shot back Rorty, ‘it 
was a petition signed by all the smart 
people in the stands requesting me to ask 
you to quit braying.’ 

‘*Rorty was umpiring at Lynn one day 
when it became so foggy toward the end 
of the contest that Bill Luby, then man- 
ager of the Haverhill club, ran in from right 
field and implored Rorty to call the game 
because it Was so dark outfielders couldn’t 
see the batters. Rorty called time, bor- 
rowed a glove, went to right field and had 
Luby hit him three fly-balls. He caught 
all three of them and made the teams play 
the full nine innings.”’ 

Hart says the umpires have thought up 
a eutting remark to use to a certain sport 
writer who resorts to the head-line, 
‘Robbed by the umpire’ almost every 
time the team representing his town loses. 
“The plan is ths,” explains Hart, ‘‘two 
umpires are going to wait until there’s a 
big Sunday or holiday crowd at this fel- 
low’s park and then they are going to play 
sick—ptomaine poisoning or sunstroke or 
something—and then they with the man- 
agers of the contending teams are going 
to meet the sport writer as he comes 
through the gates and beseech him to 
umpire. He’ll say, ‘Why I haven’t had 
much experience as an umpire, but rather 
than see the club lose the money, and if 
there’s no one else here to officiate, I'll do 
the best I can’; and then the umpires are 
going to thank him, and when he starts on 
the field they’re going to yell, ‘What are 
you going on the field for? Go on up- 
stairs! Umpire from where you have all 
season—up in the coop! You’ve been see- 
ing ’em fine from there—haven’t kicked 
one all year!’”’ 

Hart gives Peck Whitlow, a Connecticut 
umpire, credit for slipping to a fan one of 
the most powerful knockout drops ever 
administered by an arbiter. A Dr. H—, 
of Meriden, Conn., was the fan. 

“After a very tight game one day,” 
recites Hart, ‘‘Peck had occasion to walk 
by the doctor’s home. The doctor, who 
was a most rabid fan, saw him and shouted, 
‘Whitlow, you. made more mistakes to-day 
than I’ve made all my life.’ 

“*T doubt that,’ retorted Peck, ‘mine 
just show plainer than yours. I don’t 
employ grave-diggers to keep mine covered 
up. 


Among the things that have furnished 
the umpire much amusement are the ex- 
cuses players offer when they have pulled 
a bonehead The 
examples: 


play. following are 


Last summer two negro teams from rival 
army camps clashed and one of the dusky 
swatters propelled what apparently was a 
home run. 

“*So sure was he,”’ says Hart, ‘‘that he’d 
make the circuit, he loafed coming in from 
third, and much to his consternation was 
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‘No Motor Car or Motor Truck is completely equipped 
that is not equipped with a Kellogg Engine-Driven 
Tire Pump 


Leadership 


For years the KELLOGG MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY has enjoyed the distinction of leader- 
ship in the manufacture of tire pumps—leadership 
attained solely on the merits of KELLOGG PUMPS. 
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ean Practically all of the leading motor cars and motor ry 
| >I trucks manufactured today are equipped with |@| 
ees KELLOGG PUMPS. a: 
\ KELLOGG PUMPS have increased the pleasure Ge 
k of motoring—by reducing delays and inconveni- , 


ences on the road. 
KELLOGG PUMPS have made pneumatic tire 
trucks possible. 

There are no better tire pumps than KELLOGG 
PUMPS. 
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CAUTION 


Make sure the Motor Car or 
Motor Truck you buy is equipped 
with a KELLOGG ENGINE- 
DRIVEN TIRE PUMP. 
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A day seldom passes without affording beneficial uses for Listerine 











Listerine for the Camp first Aid Kit 


Include a bottle of Listerine as part of 
your equipment, that the joy of camp- 
ing may not be lessened by any 
preventable development of serious 
results from minor causes. 


Listerine, promptly applied to cuts, 
scratches and skin abrasions, tends to 
prevent infection. 


The application of a cloth saturated 
with Listerine relieves irritation from 
poison oak or ivy. 


Listerine, applied at once, alleviates 
the pain and helps to prevent exces- 
sive swelling caused by insect stings 
and bites. 


Listerine is safe and convenient in 
minor emergencies requiring the prompt 
application of an antiseptic. 

Those who know Listerine will not be 


without it. If you haven’t used it, try 
it this summer. 





Manufactured only by 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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thrown out at the plate. His run would 
have tied the score and his mates rode him 
proper for getting caught. 

‘““*Tt am all de fault of dese shoes, dese 
damn hebby ahmy shoes,’ he elucidated. 
‘How do you all expose a niggah to split 
de wind wid a paih uv millstones tied to his 
dawgs?’ 

“Jayson Kirke, the Louisville colonel’s 
hard-hitting first baseman, sprang a new 
alibi on Bill Clymer a couple of years ago 
that cut Bill’s criticism short. Jay hand- 
cuffed Alee McCarthy, now manager of the 
Kansas City Blues, with a drive at Kansas 
City one day, but wandered off first and 
was caught flat-footed. 

‘Jayson, Jayson, Jayson! 
head up, hold your head up, 
head up!’ raved Clymer. 

‘Yes, ‘hold your head up,” 
enough to say,’ came back Jayson, ‘but 
how can a man hold his head up after 
eating the kind of meat you’ve been feed- 
ing us here?’ 

‘In a St. Paul-Minneapolis game last 
year one of Pongo Cantillon’s swatsmith’s 
hit a fly between left and center, and just 
as Elmer Miller was about to nab it, Duke 
Dunean crashed into him and the ball fell 
safe and two runs scored. When Dunean 
came into the bench Mike Kelley asked 
him why he didn’t yell, ‘I have it’ or some 
other warning cry, or else have let Miller 
make the eatch. 

‘Yo-yo-yo-you know, Mi-Mi-Mi-Mike, 
I stu-stu-stu-stut-stut-stutter sometimes, 
and just when I was go-go-go-go-going to 
say ‘I ha-ha-ha-ha-has it,’’ I couldn’t get 


Hold your 
hold your 


that’s easy 


it out,’ explained Duke, and Kelley had 
nothing further to say. 
‘**Bubbles’ Hargrave, Kelley’s stellar 


eatcher, also has an impediment in his 
speech, but Bubbles says this impediment 
has been a great aid to him in baseball, 
as it has saved him from many fines and 
banishments. 

‘Every time I get mad,’ declares Bub- 
bles, ‘I get speechless, and by the time I 
ean talk I’ve cooled off and lost all desire 
to use mean words.’”’ 


Hart has found that all the comedy is 
not staged on the ball-field. Many funny 
things take place in the box-office. 

I was at the Jersey City park one Sun- 
day when it was just about time to open 
the ticket windows. The box-office was an 
unpretentious affair within easy access of the 
street. A storm was brewing and the two 
managers and the officials walked out on to 
the field to get a better view of the heavens 
so they could determine whether it would 
be advisable to start the game. One wise 
fellow peeped through the windows and 
sensed the situation. He gained admit- 
tance through a side door, went into a ticket 
stall, opened a window, and sold the paste- 
boards at a rapid clip until he heard the 
moguls returning. Then he slammed down 
the window and departed with $21.50 of 
the Jersey club’s money. 

One day at Lowell, Mass., the owner of 
the club forgot to give rain-checks. At the 
start of the fourth inning there was a cloud- 
burst and fans flocked to the box-office for 
their checks. The owner was up against it. 
All the fans were clamoriny for grand-stand 
coupons and he had no way of checking up 
on them until he hit upon the scheme of 
feeling their backs. If their backs were 
wet he gave them a bleacher check and if 
dry they drew a grand-stand ducat. 





The 


SPORTSMEN WARNED GAME MAY 
DWINDLE TO “RATS, MICE, 
eat your cake 


AND SPARROWS” 
Sa 
it” has never been an agreeable 


axiom, neither is it pleasant for the sports- 


can’t and have 


man to be told that he can’t slaughter game 
heedlessly, whether legally or illegally, and 
expect it to propagate in plenty for coming 
American sportsmen must face the 
that they are burning 
and when it is 
gone no one will be to blame but themselves. 
The situation is in their control: if they 
wish they can place their sport on a per- 


years. 
fact, 
their candle at both ends, 


it is asserted, 


manent, continuing basis; and unless they 
do take steps to-do so, there will soon be 
the 
exterminated and 


tattered rem- 


no sport for anybody, for mammals 
and game-birds will be 
there will remain ‘‘the mere 
nant of a once-glorious fauna—rats, mice, 
and English sparrows.’’ This is the pre- 
diction of William T. Hornaday in a bulle- 
tin published by the Permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund (New York), and tho he 
prefaces his statement with the humorous 
comment that ‘“‘the raven became known 
as a bird of ill-omen because on a certain 


occasion it became his duty to act as the 


bearer of a disagreeable message,” he ac- 


cepts the onus and says candidly: 

Let us look over the cards, as they lie 
face up on the table, and see what they 
reveal. 

First. Wesee glorious Federal and State 
laws for the protection of the insectivorous 
and non-game birds, well observed in most 
places, but in places shamefully 
abused by alien shooters. That abuse is 
because it is an utter impossibility for any 
State to put into the field enough wardens 
to watch every alien who goes out hunting 
with a license in his pocket. 

Secondly. We now see game-bird hunt- 
ing reduced very largely to the hunting 
of ducks and with a very little 
shooting of six shore-birds, quail, and 
grouse. 

Thirdly. We see all American quail, 
ruffed ‘grouse, pinnated and sharp-tailed 
grouse on a steep toboggan slide going 
swiftly toward sure oblivion. 

Fourthly. We see in the near future no 
wild game remaining save water-fowl, rab- 
bits, hares, and white-tailed deer, and 
trace of introduced pheasants. Any one 
who thinks that quail and grouse of any 
species whatever can, by hand-made prop- 
agation, keep the sport of shooting them on 
a permanent basis makes a sad mistake. 
It can not be done! 

Fifthly. We see that the propagation 
of pheasants on game farms is worth while, 
tho it is not a great factor in the production 
of sport. 

Sixthly. As we have all said many 
times, guns and gunners are increasing at 
an enormous rate, while many kinds 
game are growing more and more scarce; 
and the open seasons are entirely too long. 

Seventhly. We have seen that bag limits 
are not saving the upland game-birds, partly 
because there are ten times too many bags! 

Eighthly. For land game we see all 
kinds of natural cover and food diminish- 
ing through drainage, cultivation, timber- 
cutting, and fires. We the natural 
enemies of the game holding it at great 
disadvantages; and the hard winters 


some 


geese, 


see 
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LACE a 

Drucker’s 
Powder in y 
handkerchief or piece of sterile 


small quantity of 
Revelation Tooth 
your hand. Wrap a clean 
gauze 
around your finger. Dip ~ cy into 
water and then into the powder, and 
rub any stain on any tooth. See 
how easily the stain is re moved. Or, 
brush all your teeth with “Revela- 
tion” and see how quickly they are 
made pearly white. 


What Happens 
in Your Mouth 


HERE is a constant struggle in your mouth 
between alkaline and acidulous elements. 
rhe chemical action of these elements 


forms a gelatinous scum, which is deposited 
on your teeth and gums. 


Food particles cling to this scum, and ferment. 
Such fermentation releases masses of bacilli, 
starts decay in your teeth and sets up in- 
flammation in your gums, making them soft, 
The also 


spongy and very sensitive. gums 
recede and leave the necks of your teeth ex- 
posed. Then your teeth decay more rapidly. 


It is estimated that fermentation causes 90% 
of all tooth and gum troubles. Some people 
use astringents to combat fermentation, but 
they should remember that such preparations 
provide only a temporary relief. You must 
remove the cause to overcome the trouble. 


Drucker’s Revelation Tooth Powder stops 
fermentation by taking all food and fermenting 
scum off your teeth and gums. It does this 
without injuring your gums, for it contains 
NO GRIT, ACIDS, FORMALIN, CHLO- 
RATE OF POTASH, POISONOUS DRUGS, 
CORROSIVE COMPOUNDS, or other sub- 


stances harmful to teeth or gums. 


Our claims for “Revelation” have 
been tested and acknowledged by 
thousands of dentists during fourteen 
years of introductory work. Awarded 
Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 


Brush Your Teeth Hard 


Scrub the inner and outer surfaces of your 
teeth with Drucker’s Revelation Tooth Pow- 
der for two minutes before you go to bed and 
when you get up. This restores and main- 
tains the natural polish of the enamel and 
keeps gold fillings and bridge work bright and 
clean. You should not rinse your mouth 
after using. Merely expel the surplus. 


Your druggist now has Drucker’s 
Revelation Tooth Powder, or can 
get it easily from his jobber. Or 
we will supply you by mail. 
Regular price 35c, with guarantee 
of satisfaction or money re- 


funded. 
Made only by 


August E. Drucker Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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steadily are becoming harder and more 
destructive to feathered game. 

Finally. We see that the resident hunt- 
ing license fees in the various States, one 
and all, without a single exception, are 
ridiculously and absurdly below the real 
value of the sweeping wholesale privileges 
that they confer. 


For the three main causes for the danger 
of extermination, which Dr. 
summarizes as the ‘‘absurd hunting license 
fees,” the ‘‘joke bag limits,’ and the 
“criminally long killing seasons,’’ he con- 
siders the sportsmen themselves almost 


Hornaday 


entirely to blame, for the State laws are 
made to suit their views, and the Federal 
laws are in the main reflections of demands 
of the great mass of sportsmen exprest in the 
State laws. It is not for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in proposing 
new restrictions; the brakes must be ap- 
plied from within the ranks of the hunters 
or they will not work. The sportsman, he 
says, is “‘up against a series of situations 
How shall this 

suggests the 


that he alone can mend.” 
be done? Dr. 


following measures: 


Hornaday 


1. From this time henceforward, all 
shooting of game must be diminished at 
least 50 per cent. 

2. This can best, most easily, and most 
justly be accomplished by permitting no 
man to have a license, or to go hunting, 
even on his own land, more often than one 
year out of every two years. 

3. All licenses either to hunt small game 
or large game now should be doubled, or 
even trebled, in price. 

4. No State that maintains deer-hunting 
should license any man to kill a deer for 
a smaller fee than five dollars. 

5. A license fee should everywhere, save 
by bona-fide explorers and natives in the 
far north, be paid on each big-game animad 
killed; and of all places in which this is 
necessary Alaska needs it most! 

6. In view of the cost to the nation of 
the adequate enforcement of the Federal 
laws for the conservation of wild life, after 
increasing its rates, each State henceforth 
should turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment, for conservation purposes only, 
10 per cent. of its annual receipts from 
hunting licenses. 

7. In various States many open seasons 
now should be closed from two to ten 
years each. Full specifications would 
make a long chapter dealing with each of 
the forty-eight States. It should begin 
with the upland game-birds and embrace 
many species of birds—game and pseudo- 
game, many game mammals, and the fur- 
bearing animals of many localities. If this 
is not applied immediately to many fur- 
bearers in many places, the whole series 
very soon will disappear from the map of 
North America; and the fur dealers and 
trappers can take this fact or leave it. 

8. In most cases the open seasons that 
should be left on water-fowl, shore-birds, 
white-tailed deer, bear, and all big game in 
Alaska should be reduced about 50 per cent. 

If American sportsmen wish that sport 
in the open with the gun and rod shall 
sanely and sensibly be saved from extine- 
tion and established on a continuing basis, 





all they need to do to secure it is to ask for 
it in clear and decisive tones! 

Rest assured that Congress and all 
State legislatures cheerfully will enact all 
the new restrictive laws that sportsmen 
desire to place upon themselves in the 
killing of game, and for the better preser- 
vation and increase of game in sanctuaries 
and on farms. 





MEMORIES OF THE LAST OLYMPIC 
GAMES 
NOTHER American Expeditionary 

Force is soon to take ship for Europe, 
and is expected to return as liberally 
covered with glory and as widely held in 
renown as those contingents who a year ago 
looked with gladdened eyes on the shores 
of home. But this expeditionary force 
will be engaged in a less stern competi- 
tion than that which ended on November 
11, 1918, tho in other ways the struggle 
will be as hardly fought and the vic- 
tories as hardly won. For this army is to 
be made up of athletes, of men who have 
transcended all others in the various con- 
tests devised for the physical improvement 
of man. Antwerp is the Mekka of hopeful 
prodigies of strength, skill, and fleetness; 
the Cockpit of Europe is prepared for an- 
other invasion, and for this one the Belgians 
hold out welcoming hands. On August 15 
the main field events of the Olympic games 
begin, and they will continue to August 23, 
when the story of a rivalry which knows no 
allies, in which all nations are opponents, 
will have been told. Eight years ago, on 
the bloodless fields of Stockholm, the 
United States won first place by a total 
score of eighty-five points, while Finland 
was a distant second, with twenty-nine, and 
Sweden third, with twenty-seven; and an 
American Indian, big Jim Thorpe, stood 
out then as the greatest athlete in the world. 
This year the United States is to send 
two hundred athletes to Antwerp, and 
there are those who believe that the Amer- 
ican representatives will at this interworld 
meet achieve an even higher pinnacle of 
fame. The Olympic games were revived 
in 1896. Since then the games have been 
held in Paris, in 1900; in St. Louis, in 
1904; in London, in 1908, and in Stock- 
holm, in 1912. The 1916 games were to 
have been held in Berlin, but in that year 
the world’s athletes were engaged in other 
and more arduous battles for supremacy. 
The-United States has always taken a 
leading part in the games since their re- 
vival, and the performances of her teams, 
writes Martin T. Durkin, in the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, furnish the proud- 
est chapters of American athletic history. 
Hard work, long, arduous days of training 
and self-denial, the strain of waiting for the 
all these make up the course through 





gun- 
which each of the teams has gone and 
which have made victory sweeter as it has 
been won. The writer’s memory harks back 
to the Stockholm, games, at which he was 
present. Every section of the country was 
represented in the passenger-list of the 
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KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF SC/JENVCE 


Out of the Kohler laboratories come metals 
carefully tested and analyzed, come for- 
mulae for the exact amount of each element 
contained in the mixture of materials fed 
to the roaring blast furnaces. 


And from the trained hands of Kohler 
chemists comes the famous Kohler enamel, 
its ingredients gathered from far places of 
the globe, from icy Greenland, from the 
Great American Desert, from hills and val- 
leys and strange places in both hemispheres. 


Melted into a molten mass, poured into 
molds precise and accurate, the analyzed 
metals become the gracefully shaped shells 
of Kohler products. The enamel, applied, 
fused, re-applied, and fused again, becomes 
the glistening, snow-white armor which 
‘eon to the shell beauty, refinement, dura- 
ility. 


And the result is a Kohler bathtub, kitchen 
> 

sink, lavatory—truly a product of science 

and worthy the name “ Kohler,” which is 

permanently incorporated in the enamel, 

faint and inconspicuous, but as an ever- 

lasting guarantee of excellence. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Shebovgan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C, 
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| specially chartered Finland of the Red 
| Star Line, when she was warped away from 
| her wharf on her way to Stockholm eight 
| vears ago. From the Far West were 


e AN, representatives of the Seattle Athletic 
L. 



















Club, the Multnomah Club of Portland, 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco, and 
the. Los Angeles Athletic Club. Leaders 
among the other clubs were the big New 
York Athletic Club; the seasoned veterans 
of the Irish-American Athletic Club; 
the Boston Athletic Association, which was 
the only American club to send a team to 
the first Olympic revival at Athens, and 
the boys from the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
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ciation. In addition— 


The universities were also well repre- 
sented, the various groups ranging in size 
from the imposing Cornell crowd, with its 
wealth of talent, and the five gallant sons 
of Pennsylvania, whose manly qualities 
and winning ways later endeared them to 
the hearts of all on board, down past Glenn 
Warner’s pair of Indian warriors from 
Carlisle—an entire tribe in themselves!— 
to Richards, the lone student from Brigham 
Young University in Utah, who was the 
only athlete selected from that section of 
the country lying between Nebraska and 
the coast range, and who had never seen a 

* body of water until he started East ta make 
that trip. 

Here, too, was Russell Byrd, of Adrian 
College, Michigan, who had originally 
been selected to make the trip at his own 
expense. As he was the son of a super- 
annuated minister and had been working his 
way through college, this was out of the 


OUSEHOLD accidents bring question. The previous fall he had deter- 


mined to try and make the team. From 














no harm to the piano- like that time every spare moment was spent 

: : in throwing the discus and jumping, two 

finish of your fine furniture, events in which he believed that he might 

floors or woodwork when varnished excel, and as he practised, he prayed. It 

< ° ° Ww was Byrd who proved to be America’s best 

with Pitcairn ater Spar. disecus-thrower a few days later, and it was 

a F 6 - First Lieutenant Russell L. Byrd, U.S. A., 

It gives a finish that is the ultimate of who had entire charge of the American 

varnish elegance, which is undimmed even nome at ene petal military 
: ympie in France last year. 

by month after ‘month submergence = A rousing weleome was extended to the 

water, or by boiling in water. team when it arrived at Stockholm. The 

: : team lost no time in getting into quarters 

The wood panel in your dealer’s window, finished and beginning to prepare for the big events, 

with Pitcairn Water Spar the opening of which was only six days off. 


and submerged in an aquarium 
of water, month after month, 
is visible proof that the finish 
is waterproof. You could put 
your whole dining room 
table, if finished with Pitcairn 
Water Spar, into a gigantic 
aquarium, and the finish 
wou'd be unharmed. 


On the opening day of the games athletes 
of all the countries entered in the .compe- 
tition marched past the King and Queen 
in their box at the stadium. The Ameri- 
eans were headed by Harry Buermeyer, 
father of American amateur athletics, with 
George Bonhag and Paul Pilgrim, veterans 
of bygone Olympic events, carrying the 











leading banners. Enthusiasm ran high 
among the visitors from the United States, 
| and soon received additions] impulse. The 
writer recalls that— 

The first American victory was won by 
Courtney after the finish of the third 
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PITCAIRN - VARS 


. : iS trial heat in the 100-meter dash. The 
Milwaukee Newark Sane American yell rang out through the 
EXPORT DERARIMENT" 4 so eta R stadium: 
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WindoWalls—In Model Textile Mill 


77"O meet the demand for intelligent, practical instruc- 


tion in textile manufacture, the body of progressive mill 





owners of the south subscribed for the erection of this 
‘‘model mill’’ to house the Textile Industrial Institute 
at Spartanburg, S. C. 


—an institution for skilled training in the most 
advanced practices and mechanical methods of textile 
production, from the cotton bale to the finished cloth. 


In design, structure, machinery and equipment to the 
last detail, this stands as the ideal textile mill—a com- 
posite of the experience and most enlightened thought 
of owners, workers and engineers. 

“‘We selected Fenestra Steel Sash because we judged 
it was in keeping with the plans and purposes of our 
Model Mill. In other words, we 
think Fenestra the best there is.”’ 


Sec 3 -Trecs. Textile Industrial Institute 





Detroit Steel Products Company 
2105 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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Three mighty cheers for Courtney 
mystified the people into silence for a 
moment, but soon they responded with loud 
applause. That yell resounded across the 
field many times that day, and is now 
probably as well known in Stockholm as 
the four famous staccato hurrahs of Sweden. 

The first surprize of the games was 
furnished in the running high jump, when 
Lische, of Germany, was tied with Richards 
for first place at six feet, three inches. 
America’s fondest hopes had been cen- 
tered in Horine, holder of the world’s 
record, and others apart from Richards, 
but they had already been eliminated, and 
the Americans were beginning to reconcile 
themselves to the loss of the event. 

After the bar was elevated to six feet, 
four inches, Richards, who -had required 
three tries to clear the bar at each suc- 
ceeding height, was called upon first. 
This height was nearly two inches more 
than he had ever cleared before that day, 
and it looked like a forlorn hope. The big 
fellow had been wearing a hat until that 
moment, but he now walked to one side, 
threw his hat on the grass, and stood silent, 
while his head sagged forward on his chest. 
Every one believed that he had lost his 
nerve, but after a time he straightened up, 
threw back his shoulders, and walked off 
to the start with an air of determination. 
Ife crouched for just a moment, then dashed 
forward with unwonted spirit and energy, 
and jumped over the bar with ease. 

Lische looked long and earnestly at 
Richards. His mind was disturbed. He 
made three desperate attempts to clear 
the bar, but was unsuccessful, and Rich- 
ards, the youth who had been jeered at on 
the Finland when he made the confident 
assertion that ‘‘six feet four will win that 
running high jump, and I can do six feet 
four!’’ was laughed at no longer. Six feet 
four inches had won the running high jump, 
and established a new Olympic record, 
and Richards had been the one to do it. 

That evening a friend laughingly ac- 
eused Richards of having indulged in 
prayer at the time he had gone aside and 
stood alone with bowed head. The biz 
fellow said quietly: ‘‘I wish you wouldn't 
laugh, old man, because I did pray. I 
prayed to the Lord to give me strength to 
go over that bar, and I went over, didn’t I?”’ 

Then came one of the greatest races ever 
run. In the final of the 800-meter race 
six Americans qualified, with Brock, of 
Canada, and Braun, of Germany. Braun’s 
sprinting ability had earned respectful at- 
tention from keen-eyed Americans, one of 
whom asked Mel Sheppard the evening 
before the final was run what he thought 
of Braun. Without any hesitancy Shep- 
pard responded: ‘‘Somebody will have to 
go right out at the start and run Braun 
off his feet, because if he is there at the 
finish he is a sure winner.”’ Since it was 
a foregone conclusion that the runner who 
sets the pace from the start would be at a 
decided disadvantage in the home stretch, 
Sheppard was asked who intended to make 
the sacrifice. He smiled grimly and said, 
‘*T guess it’s up to me!”’ 

’ The following day the people in the 
stands were electrified when the _lion- 
hearted Sheppard bounded off in the lead at 
the flash of the gun, and at the end of the 
first lap was still out in front, running as 
he never ran before, with Meredith, the 
schoolboy, sticking close at his elbow, and 
Braun in third place. Coming into the 
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stretch a blanket would cover the five lead- 
ers. Braun loomed up strong, but in the 
smashing drive for the tape the German 
weakened and fell to the track, while Mere- 
dith flashed by the 800-meter post hardly 
more than a foot in front of the great 
Sheppard, with Davenport, who had come 
through with a rush at the finish, in third 
place. Existing world’s records for both 
the 800-meters and half-mile were broken 
by this trio, and again there were three 
American flags over the stadium. Men who 
knew claimed that this was the greatest 
race ever run! 

Dramatic indeed was the contest in the 
standing high jump. ‘Tyiclitiras, the Greek, 
had been eliminated, and Platt and Ben 
Adams, two brothers, stood opposed to 
each other for the championship of the 
world. As they walked out for the last 
attempt they shook hands solemnly. The 
throngs cheered. 

Platt cleared the bar at the first attempt 
at five feet, four inches. He then fixt 
the bar, marked the take-off for his younger 
brother, and whispered a word of encour- 
agement to him. Ben failed in three 
valiant attempts by the narrowest of 
margins. He walked back with a whimsi- 
cal smile on his face, and again took his 
brother’s hand silently and_ earnestly. 
Again and again the crowds applauded the 
two boys. 


The Marathon, the great race which 
commemorates the famous run made by 
Pheidippides from the battle of Marathon 
to Athens to bring the good tidings that 
the Greeks had won the day, was run on the 
following Sunday. The race started within 
the stadium, and there sixty-eight run- 
ners lined up in front of the King’s box, 
ready for the long grind to Sollentuna 
Church and back. After a little delay, 


A bugle sounded throughout the stadium 
and every eye was strained toward the 
entrance, through which a moment later 
staggered a runner wearing a pea-green 
suit with a golden gazelle upon the breast 
—MeArthur, of South Africa! Upon his 
entrance into the stadium an enthusiastic 
admirer threw a circlet of laurel about his 
shoulders, and the crowd cheered fran- 
tically as he tottered around the track with 
faltering steps. His time for the distance 
was two hours, thirty-six minutes, fifty- 
four and four-fifth seconds. He was the 
biggest man who ever won an Olympic 
Marathon, standing six feet in height, and 
weighing 170 pounds. After finishing, he 
dropt on the grass beside the track. Medi- 
cal attention was quickly forthcoming, and 
in a short time he had recovered sufficiently 
to be helped from the field. 

Strobino, the first American to finish, 
crossed the line in third place, one minute 
and forty-seven seconds behind McArthur. 
Just after Strobino nobly sprinted past the 
post his eyes closed wearily; his arms and 
legs persisted in continuing the motions 
of running while Roy Mercer, the fine 
young Pennsylvanian, helped him tenderly 
across the field, at the same time soothing 
him with gentle words of praise and com- 
mendation. Out of the field of sixty-eight 
starters, thirty-four finished the race, while 
one runner had died beside the road. Ten 
of the twelve Americans who started fin- 
ished among the first eighteen, the other 
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of Mechanical 
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typewriter. You can correct 
your list daily without buying 
an expensive embossing ma- 
chine as was necessary with 
former Addressing Machines. 











The Elliott Company, 
143 Albany Street, 
Cambridge. Mass. 
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Elliott Address Cards are also 
index cards; are 47 as heavy, 
¥ as bulky and 4 as expensive 
as address plates of former Ad- 
dressing Machines. 








Soft rubber ink roll presses 
the ink through the Address 
Cards, giving equal pressure on 
every letter. This overcomes 


uneven addresses turned out by 
former Addressing Machines. 


























Work comes out of the Ad- 
dresserpress Address Side up 
instead of Address Side down 
as with former Addressing Ma- 
chines. 
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OTT CO. 
of CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ET your stenographer stencil 

Elhott Address Cards for that 

list of addresses that you have 
to write periodically. 


She can stencil the addresses into 
the Elliott Address Cards with 
her own typewriter by simply re- 
moving the ribbon. 


Then, as often as you wish, you 
can run the Address Cards through 
the Addresserpress, which will 
transfer the pe? tlt on to your 
Circulars, Statements, Lodge 
Notices, etc., at a speed of sixty 
impressions per minute. 


You keep the Address Cards in 
alphabetical order just like index 
cards — always ready to be run 
through the Addresserpress. 


If you are going to write the same 
list of addresses five or more times, 
it will be cheaper to use Elliott 
Address Cards than to “address 
by hand.” 


You can’t afford to enter the battle 
of modern competition without 
this business sn gun. It will 
address your every business form 
as you want it and when you 
want it. 


Send for our Booklet,“ Mechanical 


Addressing,” and tell us what ad- 
dressing machine you now use 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
144 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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GENUINE PALM BEACH SUITS 
are shown in many patterns— 
dark colors as well as light. 
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‘Be Cool in Genuine 


(Palm Beach Suits 


If ever a man should dress to fit the weather, it is 
in the hot days. Of course you could ask the doc- 
tor, but it is not necessary to 80 any farther than 
your common sense. 


Here's PALM “BEACH—in shades light or dark, to 
suit every fancy or complexion. Tailored like your 
Easter worsted. Cool—comfortable—washable. 


And, speakin?, of common sense, do you ‘realize 
that a “PALM “BEACH SUIT costs ever so much less 
than clothes that are warm but no better ! © 


Durable, to—it will wear the Summer through, 
and then wait patiently’ in camphor for a new 
season to call it back to duty. © 


FLATO 
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Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, Me. 
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two having been forced to drop out. A 
brilliant record for that gallant little team! 

The competition in the decathlon, a 
special all-round series of ten events, was 
finished on the last day of the games, and 
the greatest number of points was scored by 
Jim Thorpe, the big Indian chief, who had 
previously won the pentathlon, a special all- 
round competition embracing five events. 

When Jim stood out in the center of the 
stadium, listening to the plaudits of the 
multitude, no one dreamed that later de- 
velopments were to prove that he had 
received money for playing summer base- 
ball prior to the games, and under the 
existing amateur code was consequently a 
professional in all sports. Those who re- 
turned from Europe with Jim later in the 
summer, and who remember the condi- 
tion of his finances when he might have 
journeyed about the continent garnering 
liberal expense money, always have found 
it hard to believe that he was anything 
but an amateur in spirit at the time. In 
any event it must be admitted, in strict 
justice to Thorpe, that, whether amateur or 
professional, he was the world’s greatest 
athlete at. the moment. Jim's athletic 
prowess was probably due to the fact that 
his grandfather on the paternal side was 
Irish. ‘‘Full-blooded, too,” Jim used to 
say! 

As in all previous Olympic games, the 
track and field] contests proved to be the 


most attractive, twenty-seven countries | 


entering teams in the thirty-one events 
included in the athletic program. - In the 
struggle for supremacy, the United States 
scored a total of eighty-five points, while 
Finland was second with twenty-nine, and 
Sweden third with twenty-seven. 

And so ends the story of the Olympic 
games for 1912 by one who was there and 
saw the American team go over the top 
to victory. 

But according to those supposed to know, 
even a higher pinnacle in the field of ath- 
letic achievement awaits the two hundred 
sturdy athletes who are to invade Belgium 
within the next two months. With the 
same spirit, the same courage, the dash 
that drove the professional soldiers of Ger- 
many back through the jungles of the 
Argonne, they intend to make the winning 
fight that will reimpress upon the world the 
greatness of America. 

When the American athlete begins to 
fail it will signify the decline of the coun- 
try. It has been so with all other great 
countries. But this day, it is declared, 
has not come for the United States, and 
many new Olympic records are predicted 
for her team. 

The revival of the Olympic games in 
1896 was conceived by a Frenchman to 
prevent wars by cultivating confidence 
and friendship among nations through the 
games and the athletes. Thousands and 
thousands of little white crosses through- 
out Europe testify to the failure of his plan, 
but there is yet hope that the association 
and friendly rivalry of the games may bring 
understanding that in some small degree 
will allay the fears and jealousies and ambi- 
tions that have fostered wars like the one 
just ended. 

So from the Great Lakes to Louisiana, 
from the East to the Golden Gate, on 
every big university campus, on every 
athletic club field, the men who are to 
represent this country are working for the 
big meet. They are girding up their 


The 


| loins—walking, swimming, running, jump- 
ing, vaulting, throwing, heaving, groaning, 
perspiring, even praying! Yes, they are 
fighting, fighting, and preparing to bear 
out the mission the country has bestowed 
on them by virtue of their prowess. 

They can not fail. As the world saluted 
America for her victories in the war, it will 
again salute her as victor on field and track, 
the winner of the Olympic games of 1920. 





A MONUMENT AND FUND IN MEMORY 
OF JULES VEDRINES 

ULES VEDRINES; equally renowned 

as a warrior and a sportsman of the 

air, who was killed a year ago in an at- 

from Paris to Rome, be- 

queathed little more than his reputation 


tempted flight 


to his aged mother, widow, and four 
children. As a mark of gratitude for the 
perilous undertakings which he sought and 
accomplished during the war, and in 
commemoration of his skill as a pioneer 
in the newer navigation, the French people 
are raising a fund for the support of. his 
family and for the erection of a monument 
letter to THE 


Dicest from the subscription committee 


to his memory. In a 


at 93 Boulevard Beaumarchais, Paris, 


we are reminded that Védrines was known 





and admired in this country, and that he 
| was a winner of the Gordon Bennett Cup. 
| For this reason, and in further token of the 
friendship existing between the two peoples, 
Americans are asked to contribute to the 
| fund. The Frenchman was winner of the 
famous Paris-Madrid race arranged by 


Le Petit Parisien, won a race in England 


conducted under the auspices of the London 
Daily Mail, and was first in the Paris- 
Cairo competition. So great was his re- 
nown and skill that before the war Védrines 


received a letter from Berlin offering him 
under contract for several years the posi- 
tion as director of the School for Pilots in 
Johanistal and the sum of three million 
frances. His answer was: ‘‘ Merci. Véd- 


, 


rines.”” During the war the most deli- 
cate missions were given to Védrines at his 
own request. He refused all pecuniary 
reward, saying that he was only a soldier 
and that he had a soldier’s duty to do. 
A pamphlet which accompanied the letter 
to Tue Dicest says, in English which 
sounds a bit quaint at times, altho its 
intentions are excellent: 


Fifty-three times the valiant Védrines 
went to play a bad trick on his enemies, to 
deposit in their lines the spies and that 
was not in inert and isolated fields but 
most frequently in an immediate proximity 
of the concentrations of the troops or 
even german aerodroms from where at any 
moment could set to flight the Fokkers 
and D.7 and other birds of this style the 
neighbourhood of which was rather in- 
desirable for an isolated french bird far 
from his basis. 

But soon they became subject to a new 
danger. In fact the Germans who had 
particularly to suffer from the special 
missions had imagined to place wires in the 
places capable for landing. 

It was in those difficult circumstances 
that Védrines offered himself one day to 
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LAT-KNIT is a 
trade term for a 
knitted fabric that is 
flat—not ribbed. Ath- 
letes wear flat-knit 
shirts because they are 
elastic and absorbent. 
Lastlong flat-knit union 
suits are much lighter, 








































the price tag is minus 
the import tax. 


| but elastic and absor- 

| Ife] bent. Made of finest- |B 
i combed cotton yarn a1 
| Me spun to our order. au 
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the best featherweight, 
flat-knit cotton fabric |B 
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They are Featherweight, 


















pe) Flat-knit, Loose-fitting, 
| Absorbent, Elastic and they 
| fiz have an exclusive “V"- 
he Shaped Belt. 
We Booklet and Sample 
WE If your dealer cannot supply 
Pe] you, advise us. We will 
NE gladly send our booklet, 
2] “Buy with Knowledge,” and 















sample of the Lastlong 
featherweight fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept. D, New York 
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| | | execute a mission particularly important, 

They hesitated to let him go and it was 
only after his insisting that they gave him 
the autorization. You will have your 
information told he to the general com- 
mander of the 5th Army. And in faet 
3 hours after the valiant pilot returned 
without mishap. 

He had found his own original means to 
avoid the wires and he revealed them with- 
our further delay. “It is as simple as 
anything, he told, I have landed in the 
middle of a herd of cows and one has not 
yet seen a cow to eat the barbeled 











A day before the famous attack of 
Quenneviéres which ought to be such a 
brillant suecess for our arms, Védrines 
had the pleasure of succeeding in a manner 
one would have supposed impossible. It 
was necessary to know the enemy reserves 
y “5 mr | strong'y protected and really scarcely he 

XZ, : = arrived he was saluted by a tempest of 

L == balls shells ete. He took his time he tried 
KEYSTONE to see circulated around and put him- 
self in the middle of 35 Fokkers, 38 auto- 

guns and more than 60.000 men of troop. 
Co e At last he returns his aeroplane pierced 
PRER STE by balls and himself wounded. But the 


commandment knows. On the morrow 

the french troops made over 8.000 prison- 

X PERIENCE has led many oreat ers and 2.000 deaths not counting the 
- - . = thousands of woundeds. 

industrial plants and railroads of the One does not doubt that such exploits 

3 . are not accomplished without fighting 

TH and those were not wanting in the career of 

country to demand KEYSTONE Copper Steel Védrines. In the course of 37 combats, he 

b2 “ = has delivered, of which 23 during the 

for stacks, roofing and construction, because battle of Verdun, he has had the satis- 

faction of bringing down 9 new enemy 


of its superior rust-resisting properties. aeroplanes. But one has little spoken 


of him first because he was the enemy of 


It has been found by actual experience that this material all personal advertissement and again 
gives substantial protection against the action of smoke because of the nature of his exploits. 

: : i On the 4th july Védrines found himself 
and acid fumes, along with extremes of temperature and ea & tow coated weihed. Cildens 
the corrosive influences of the weather. KrysTone accomplished a voyage of 400 km. over 
Copper Steel pays for itself time and again through the oe ee aes aoe 

° ° e ° ° 3 S prepare limse ra certain 
years it is in service, by saving costly replacements and aianat an Seiad” aaaaaed' au, ee 
in the preservation of valuable property. It furnishes absolutely unpublished and which in 
.conclusive proof that high grade steel when properly a idee 0 (and ri nl 5 

é >W ave succeeded) W ave 
alloy ed with copper does resist rust to a remarkable ated he pen oo te ete than 
degree—and further, it assures the user long and satis- an additional and fine revenge upon the 
factory service under all conditions. enemies, but the realization of this project 

¥s i * a = = was hindered by the armistice and it is 
Every sheet of genuine Copper Steel is identified by the Keystone a pity. 
trade mark. Look for it. We will gladly send booklet upon request. At the armistice Jules Védrines desirous 


of giving a greater vigour to the peace 
aviation, took again his position as a civil 
pilot and he went to distinguish himself 
in the realization of new interesting 
projects. With his high achievements 


249.300 km. that he has been able to put 


. e . > . 

- , . to his assets on the Ist of October 1918 (of 
Rust ie Copper Steel wich more than 60.000 over the enemy 
lines) with his technical knowledge, his 
eustom of travelling, his faculties of 


A ROOFING TIN adapting himself to every climate all 

p O O Carefully manufactured in every de- a C kinds off apparatus in a word owing to this 

tail—grades up to 40 pounds coating, whole of exceptional qualities which made 

GALVANIZED SHEETS SHEET PRODUCTS | him the most complete pilot he was able 
Recognized as the standard of qual- 


Stove and Range Sheets, Special . + mos aringe projects and once 
iy Made" EM, Ason10.Kuceronn ese tee Gectatan denenantin | form the most daring projects and 








Galvanized Sheets are unequaled for Sheets, Deep Drawing Sheets. Elec- more to astonish the world. 
Culverts, Flames, Tanks, Roofing, trical Sheets, Corrugated Sheets, At last ennemy of all banalities who has 


Show Card Stock, Japanning and . 
Enameling Stock, Barrel and Keg | always loved to be the same in the war 


Nis = Stock, Ceiling Sheets, etc., ete. | as he was in the peace: who does what the 
Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. | others cannot do, he was distinguished 

himself at the beginning of 1919 (on the 
19th January) volontarily landing on the 
roof of the Galleries Laffayette in the 





Siding, Spouting, Cornices and all 
forms of exposed sheet metal work. 
Write today for our Apollo booklet. 
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444 Market St., San Francisco. 


N the Wahl shops, where skilled workmen 
fashion the Tempoint Pen, it is required 
that every gold tip be hammered by hand. 
This is a pen-making process that improves 
penmi pr x It ay the tempered pen 
point of Tempoint—a point of steel-like 
hardness and flexibility that resists corrosive 
ink acids and remains springy throughout 
long, hard service. Fed with a ready ink 
flow, the tempered point of T empoint writes 
dexterously, writes uniformly, writes like the 
user. Make sure you get ‘Tempoint— the 
name is on the pen. Thin or thick, long or 
short, plain or mounted barrels. Prices, 
from $2.50 upward. Offered by dealers who 
display Eversharp Pencils. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Company, 
Canadian Repre- 
sentatives: Rowland & Campbell,. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Canada 


_ TEMPLINT 


Companion of the Eversharp Pencil 
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tter Athletic Underwear 
Sold in a Cleaner way 


OOL and fresh asa mountain spring—that’s Sealpax, the 
free-and-easy athletic underwear for men. It won't bind 
you-—it won't chafe you—and it’s cool, Cool, COOL! 

It comes snowy-white in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope— 
insuring a summer full-Of.cleanest, coolest comfort ! Ask 
your dealer for Séalpax and write us for “The > Sealpax 
Family ”* Booklet. 

The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. 


“‘Lady Sealpax*’ ‘Little Brother 
} hletic’ Underwear. for and Little Sistér Sealpax 
Woman Every.Day Dad's Comfort for Dad’s Kids. 
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eentre of Paris with a little biplane of 
the same size as the place he had chosen 
for landing. Being given the small dimen- 
sions of this terrace he was obliged to land 
almost upon the spot. without deviating 
in no direction. 

Védrines succeeded magisterially with 
all his security and mastership known 
before the war proving that he has lost 
nothing of his abilities during the same. 
Does it mark the first day of a new period 
when one returning at home will be able 
to land on the roof of his house? The 
prowes of Védrines indicate us that this 
dream in not impossible. In every case 
such exploits as the crossing of the Channel 
by Louis Blériot in 1909 mark the date 
and remain in memory. 





A WRESTLER OR PUGILIST WOULD 
HAVE NO CHANCE AGAINST 
A CHIMPANZEE 
JHAT would be the outcome of an 
encounter between an unarmed man 
and one of his anthropoid cousins; be- 
tween, say, a man who combined in 
himself the arts and strength of the great- 
est prize-fighter and the greatest wrestler 
in the world and a chimpanzee? Such a 
question has often arisen at the ringside. 
Man has certain advantages afforded him 
by superior mental equipment, but are 
these sufficient to give him victory over an 
ape, or, at the worst, a draw? A writer 
in the Kansas City Star answers: 


Embody in one man the size of Willard, 
the fighting fury of Sullivan, the lightning 
adroitness of Corbett, the terrific punch of 
Fitzsimmons, the strength of Mike Dorizas, 
and the wrestling skill of Frank Gotch; 
put him in the ring with any ordinary 
gorilla, and he would have no more chance 
of victory than a child against a grown man. 

Incidentally, he would be stone dead 
during the first round unless rescued by 
his seconds, and the seconds would be stone 
dead, too, unless they used explosive bullets 
on the gorilla. 

But terrible as is the gorilla, the cham- 
pionship of the jungle is not for him. It 
goes to the chimpanzee, in proportion to 
his weight. 

Destructive as are the blows of the 
modern boxer, murderous as were those of 
the ancients reenforced with the metal 
eestus, neither prize-fighter nor gladiator 
has ever developed, or has ever possest 
the power to develop, the human hand as 
a weapon along the lines of its true offen- 
sive as it is employed by every child and 
almost every woman. 

There is an astonishing similarity—al- 
most an identity—of method between the 
blows delivered by such great apes as the 
gorilla and chimpanzee and those used by 
the very young of the human species, 
more especially the females. 

The angry child strikes with the butt 
of the opened hand—the true gorilla and 
chimpanzee blow, an atavism harking 
back to the origin of the race that per- 
fects itself rapidly in the ease of the girl 
and the woman into the clawing slap. It 
constitutes one of the most conspicuous 
evidences of the scientific thesis that, 
where the male principle carries the initia- 
tive of the future, the female is by nature 
the guardian and perpetuator of the past. 
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_ax noteworthy, is she tact aos che | "The ghoes men like to 


feminine hand —tapering, elegant, ex- 


quisite in its modeling as compared with a 
the hand of the average human male. wear In SU mmer 

In tests instituted to determine the 

relative strength of man and chimpanzee, 
the ape easily outclassed three husky . 
1 in a tug of war. The strength Many new types for outing and every-day use 
of the gorilla is rated at twice that of the ’ 
chimpanzee. A Gotch, a Hackenschmidt, 
a Dorizas would be merely a plaything in 
the grasp of either animal. 

Both gorilla and chimpanzee, lined up 
against a Jeffries or a Willard, would 
be rated as deceiving antagonists. The 
gorilla, always walking stooped because 
of the high ridge of bone surmounting 
the spine at the base of the neck, stands 
no more than five to five and one-half feet 
in height and appears to be all paunch and 
hairy arms. Straightened out, as many 
specimens have been after death, the 
actual length runs close to six feet and the 
shoulders are seen to be twice as broad 
as a man’s. The weight averages from 
300 to 350 pounds, the largest gorilla ever 
slain having weighed 400 pounds. 











HEN the mercury begins to 

climb, you want solid comfort in 

footwear. You want shoes that 
are light, cool, and flexible—shoes that 
give your feet perfect freedom. That’s 
the sort you get when you buy a pair 
of Keds. 

Keds are the ideal shoes for work or 
play in warm weather. Their cool, pliable 
fabric and light springy soles have mad 
them popular with men all over th 
country. 

Besides the familiar tennis or yachting 
shoe, Keds are made in many special 
models. There are sturdy work shoes, 
light gymnasium shoes, and heavy rein- 








The chimpanzee, shorter by half a head ET forced models for hiking. 
and nearly 50 per cent. less in weight, is ; 7 

1} ficht 6 in the body anit eee in 3 Sturdy sport shoes—with or with- 
much slighter she body and longer in the out heels. Made of heavy white or An entirely new feature 
legs. He might be regarded as the Bob Snuie deck. - Senn Rather Som- 
Fitzsimmons of the fighting anthropoids, mings with ankle patch. Some of the newer models are mad2 
where the gorilla is a combination of just like leather shoes, with regular welt 
Jeffries and John L. Sullivan. Physically construction soles and firmly boxed toes. 


—and in physique only, for their skill, 
strength, and endurance remain to be 
demonstrated—the parallels for the coming 
international contest would liken Car- 
pentier to the champanzee, Dempsey to 
the gorilla. 


They are just the shoes you need with 
your white flannels, or for business wear 
in warm weather. 

With these additions, Keds have be- 
come a complete /ine of canvas summer 
shoes. Last year millions of pairs were 
worn by men, women and children. 





The late Richard L. Garner, student of 
animal speech, who brought to this coun- Good dealers everywhere carry 
Keds. Try on the different models. 
See how light they feel, and how 
perfectly they fit. 

Look for the name Keds on the sole. 


try from the French Kongo the famous 
chimpanzee Susie, was credited with 
knowing more about the animals of the 
African jungle than any one else, and he 
has made it clear that the mightiest 2 7 2 
P R : For men and women $1.50—$7.00 
human champion would be as a child in F hild : 
. . . . . or children I.15— 4.50 
conflict with a gorilla or chimpanzee. The on > 45 


writer quotes him in narrating one of his : 
en One of the smart special types— 
—— made of the finest white canvas with 
se all the style of leather shoes. High 
I was on an expedition from the coast 


- or oxford models. 
of the French Kongo to the Esyira country, 
some 350 miles inland, on the chance of 
finding a companion for Susie. I had 
many friends among the African chiefs 
along the route. I held none in higher 
regard than Maguanga, of the Otombi. I | 
was shocked, on nearing his village, to 
learn that he had been killed by a gorilla, 
the third man to perish by gorillas of the 
vicinity within a few months. His son, 
on whom the indirect responsibility for 
Maguanga’s awful fate rested, told me the 
appalling details. 

The son owned a gun, a proud pos- 
session among the natives of the interior. 
Hunting in the bush, he eame upon a 
gorilla, fired at, and hit him with the one 
bullet of his old muzzle-loader, and fled 
back to the village. A hunt was promptly 
organized, all the fighting men of the dis- 
trict arming themselves and, arriving at 
the spot where the wounded gorilla was 
hiding, deploying as beaters, their chief, 
Maguanga, at the middle of the line. | 

I remember Maguanga well—a giant | 
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Where Hundreds Bathe Install 


Speakman Institutional Showers 


OR institutions and other 
places where the showers 
are used by scores or hun- 

dreds of persons,the Speakman 
Company has made a special 
type shower—one that is ex- 
tremely economical in its use 
of water and inexpensive to 
install. 

This shower, shown above, is now 
used insomeof the largestY.M.C.A.’s 
and gymnasiums in the country. It 
has controlling valves that can be 





set so that 6 gallons of water per 
minute are all that can be used. 
Two minutes are enough for an 
invigorating shower, 12 gallons of 
fresh, sparkling, clean water. 

The water control in this shower 
is through the exposed type Mixom- 
eter, identical in mechanism with 
the Mixometer of the most elaborate 
of the 200 or more types of showers 
made by the Speakman Company. 

The Mixometer is another factor 
in water economy. Half a turn of 
the handle gives any desired shower 
temperature; no water wasted. 

The shower head on this and 
nearly all other Speakman Showers 
is solidly cast of brass; known every- 
where as the Kas-Bras head. It is 
drilled so that all the cleansing 
spray is thrown on the bather—not 
around him. 

For women’s use this institutional 
shower is usually installed with head 
placed one foot lower than usual. 

Your plumber will tell you what 
you want to know about Speakman 
Showers. He’ll also give you a 
Speakman Shower Booklet. If he 
has given them all away, write us. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN 
SHOWERS 
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of a man, six feet two in height, built like 
an ox, supple as a panther, in the prime of 
his strength, a veteran hunter. He carried 
a weapon ideal for such an encounter, a 
long, keen knife lashed fast to a heavy, 
seasoned stick three feet in length. 

Alert, every muscle tense, his stabbing 


spear held in instant readiness for the 
death stroke, Maguanga was within a 


yard of a tree when, from behind it, the 
wounded gorilla sprang to the attack. 
Maguanga, wholly in readiness, drove his 
knife-blade straight at the broad, black 
chest. 

It was a lightning thrust, downward, 
with all the force of a powerful, practised 
arm. Yet before the knife-point touched 
him the gorilla had wrenched the spear 
from the hunter’s grasp, seized him by the 
ankle with apprehensible foot, and in the 
act of dragging him to earth struck him 
on the thigh a flail-like, clawing blow that 
stript off every vestige of flesh from the 
bone. Another blow, as Maguanga reached 
the ground, disemboweled him. Before the 
nearest. warrior could reach his side the 
gorilla had disappeared in the bush. 

That incident, I think, answers the 
question whether the man has ever been 
born who, unarmed, could defeat a gorilla 
in open combat. Every advantage lay 
with my friend Maguanga—the gorilla was 
even seriously wounded. The issue of 
any such encounter would resolve itself 
into the simple matter of coordination 
between brain and body. Man’s reaction 
is absolutely too slow to have the slightest 
chance against the unbelievable quickness 
of the ape. 

Professor Garner is further quoted as 
saying that the gorilla, tho powerful and 
quick, proves inferior to the smaller chim- 
panzee, and always avoids battle “‘when- 
ever his self-respect can be preserved from 
the appearance of cowardice.”” The ex- 
planation of the last observation is that 
practically all the moral attributes found 
in man belong to the big apes—courage 
and fear, love and _ hatred. Professor 
Garner describes a battle between a gorilla 
and a chimpanzee which showed the traits 
of character which he ascribes to these 
animals and also ¢urnished an illustration 
of their relative merits as fighters: 

I planted the first of the steel cages I 
used for my studies of animal speech in a 
jungle in Odimba, near the grounds of St. 
Anne’s Mission, in Fernan Vaz My 
friend, Pére Buleon, was at work beside 
another priest of the mission with mat- 
tock and spade, preparing the ground to 
install a fountain which is now dedicated 
to St. Joseph. Their rifles lay at hand in 
readiness for the ever-present dangers of 
the bush. 

There arose, in a small plantation near 
by, the roars and screams that told of 
sudden battle. The clergymen snatched 
up their guns and hurried to the scene. 

A gorilla and a chimpanzee were fight- 
ing, like two boxers, among the banana 
plants. The noise of their blows sounded 
like the roll of beaten drums. 

While the missionaries gazed, the go- 
rilla’s spirit weakened. He began to be 
equally reluctant to admit complete 
defeat. 

After a few of these rallies, the gorilla’s 








nerve broke and he tried to make speed 
away. The chimpanzee swung a heayy 
hand on him and clawed him until the 
gorilla turned again and tried to fight 
back. His conqueror seemed to delight 
in these little contests, outpointing him 
at every turn until at length the edge of 
the bush afforded the gorilla his oppor- 
tunity for a dash into its depths to safety, 
The chimpanzee halted, gazed after him in 
a sort of amused contempt, and leisurely 
departed. : 


i 
That was undoubtedly an unavoidable 


encounter, a meeting by mutual surprize 
from which the gorilla’s innate pride 
would not permit withdrawal without 
putting up a fight. It was one that seldom 
oceurs, for the substantial reason that the 
gorilla habitually endeavors to see the 
chimpanzee first and quits the dangerous 
neighborhood as fast as he can. I have 
come across beds in the bush, still warm 
from the bodies of the gorillas that had 
lain in them overnight and, aroused by the 
voices of chimpanzees at dawn, fled hastily 
and afar, altho the gorilla is a sluggard 
who will quit his bed for no other animal 
under the sun. 


Other examples of the fighting ability 
of the giant anthropoids were provided by 
fights which the Professor witnessed, at 
one time between a chimpanzee and a 
leopard and at another between a leopard 


and a gorilla: 


My earavan had halted for rest during 
the heat of the day when we heard, above 
the growls and snarls of a leopard in the 
bush, the angry tones of a chimpanzee. 
Anjanga, the guide, seeing me take up 
my express .30, implored me not to inter- 
fere. My own knowledge of the risks 
made me cautious enough, so I penetrated 
the bush only within eyeshot of the 
combatants. 

It was a fight characteristic of the 
intelligent chimpanzee, full of the strate- 
gies of the prize-ring, advances and retreat 
for the securing of technical advantages, 
exchanges of blows delivered too swiftly 
for the eye to discern and grapplings 
during which the bruising blows of the 
chimpanzee resounded as far as the waiting 
caravan—until, as I watched, the antago- 
nists fought their way into the dense jungle, 
and the tumult gradually subsided. 

It would have been madness to follow 
them. I resumed my journey, but, re- 
turning three days later, made a search 
of the vicinity. Not far from the spot 
where I had lost sight of them I found 
the body of the chimpanzee, slashed and 
torn to ribbons by the claws of the leopard, 
while, beyond, the leopard lay dead, 
bitten and gashed about the head by the 
chimpanzee’s teeth and, under the skin, 
its whole body a beaten pulp. 

In my collection of jungle trophies is the 
skull of a gorilla that perished in a similar 
struggle. The one difference between the 
two fights lay in the sheer, bestial pugnancy 
of the larger ape, unrelieved by any trace 
of the generalship employed by the 
chimpanzee. 

The first faint blow of that glorious 
universal flame which in the tropic dawn 
was lighting the village of Nodogo, on the 
bank of the Rembo Nkami, when the 
piercing yells of a leopard answered the 
booming thunder tones of an enraged 
gorilla. The whole demoniac struggle was 
fought out in the course of a_ half-hour 
under the eyes of the villagers. 

It was a clinch from start to finish. 
For all the heavy handicap of his rigid 
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Columbia~ 


|Grafonola * —*. 


Music Wherever You Are 


When the Grafonola takes 
a vacation with you, it gives 
you lots of fun and asks for 
mighty little care. Its 
strong, long-running motor 
requires a minimum of wind- 
ing. The Non-Set Auto- 
matic Stop, an exclusive 
Columbiaimprovement,lets 
you listen in peace to the 
very end of every record. 


There’s nothing to move or 
setor measure, Just puton 
your record and the Gra- 
fonola plays and stops itself. 

Full, pure, unmuffled tone. 
Exquisite beauty of design. 


The greatest convenience of 


mechanism. That’s the un- 
rivalled combination you 
always get in the Columbia 
Grafonola. 


CotumsBra GraPHoPHONE Co., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Sign Your 
Declaration of Independence - Vow 


Make your stand for freedom from high rents and moving days— 
realize your right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in having 
a home of your own—beautiful and convenient—built just the way you 
want it. 


It costs less to own than to rent, if you build to eliminate upkeep. 


Build your home with solid walls of Common Brick—the warmest, 
driest, most fire-resistive of all building materials. You never need to 
repair brick. You save hundreds of dollars every few years in painting 
alone. Lower insurance—slow depreciation. 


These Books Will Help You 








Here’s a book of small house plans for which 
working drawings are available. It illustrates 
and describes 35 bungalows, cottages, two- 
story houses, two-family houses and garages. 
Contains exterior and interior views and floor 
plans and estimates of cost in any part of the 
United States. Sent postpaid for $1.00. It is 
the most helpful and valuable book that you 
can secure anywhere for the price, and you 
will find it worth many times what you pay 
for it. Architects’ 
blue prints and CK 6. 
specifications may _ eae 
be had for any > 1 
house in the book. 














Our book, ““BRICK—How to Build and 
Estimate,” is a practical building manual—a 
real ABC of masonry work. It contains help- 
ful, detail drawings and every-day usable 
tables that give material and labor quantities 
quickly and accurately. It is the best, most 
practical book on this subject ever published 
for the architect, builder and contractor. Sent 
postpaid for 25 cents. 











This National Educational Campaign is sustained by the 
Common Brick Industry of America—Address Secretary- 
Manager, 1314 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Demand brick with this trademark— 
your guarantee of quality. 


For Beauty winEconomy < 
build with Common 
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spine, the gorilla was not only infinitely 
stronger, but also infinitely quicker than 
the leopard. But neither antagonist, 
in such close quarters, was able to bite 
often; and the leopard’s four flying claws, 
as compared with the gorilla’s two hands, 
gave him double the offensive power. Yet 
the gorilla made his two bare hands suffice. 

He tore from its socket the leopard’s 
whole ear. He gouged out an eye. He 
crusht in completely the temporal bone 
and broke the left malar bone in two 
places. And he so flailed the leopard’s 
whole body that not a square inch -re- 
mained that was not mere pulp. His 
own left forearm was broken; arms, legs, 
head, and breast were everywhere gashed. 
Through the wounds in his right thigh 
the bare bone showed, while several of his 
ribs were laid open and the leopard’s claws 
tore deeply into the thoracie cavity. 

The finish came suddenly. In the 
midst of his terrific blows on the leop- 
ard’s body, the great gorilla relaxed 
and fell dead. The leopard as instantly 
ceased to ply his bloody claws and, like 
one stricken with extreme age, dragged 
himself a few tottering steps apart. Then 
he, too, dropt dead. 

Too many millions of years have 
passed since man and ape knew a common 
ancestor for man now to dream of equal- 
ity as an unarmed, bare-handed fighting 
animal. The only relies of his prehistoric 
prowess that remain are evinced in the 
futile slap of the little child and the claw- 
ing scratch of the woman. 





BABE RUTH FEARS HE WILL HURT 
THE PITCHER 
| ABE RUTH, the $125,000 baseball 
phenomenon and king of home-hitters, 
is obsessed with one big, overshadowing 
fear. He is afraid that in some game one 
of his terrific wallops will drive the ball 
back at the pitcher with such velocity that 
the latter can’t duek, and will sustain a 
permanent if not a fatal injury. Says 
Frank F. MeNeill in the New York Evening 
Sun: 

When the Yankees were in Detroit in 
the second game of their series with the 
Tigers, Babe crashed a line drive through 
the center of the diamond and almost 
knocked Howard Ehmke’s head off. Ruth 
was frightened stiff, according to his own 
statement, when he saw that ball whizzing 
back on a line. He yelled a hoarse warn- 
ing at Ehmke, and the Tiger moundsman 
just managed to get his head out of the 
way as the hurtling sphere projected by 
all the dynamie power in Ruth’s giant 
frame bounded off his gloved hand, 
thrown up in instinctive motion. Eddie 
Collins almost suffered a fractured hand 
stopping one of Bambino’s grounders, and 
other infielders have declined the issue 
with some of his powerful smashes. 

Babe told McNeill that hitting is better 
this year than formerly because of the new 
rules. ‘‘I know some pitchers who used 
the old emery and the shiner and all the 
rest, and they were bear-cats,” he said. 
‘“Now they have to get by on their na- 
tural ability and they don’t rate so high.” 
The bhall-player also styled as ‘ bunk” 
the idea that the “‘ ball is livlier.”’ 
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Joe Most Peautsful Car ix America 


A NATIONAL UTILITY 


Effciency—that is the watchword of 
today. It means speed. It means the 
elimination of all waste in time and 
effort. It means the co-relation of brain 
and muscle in making each minute a 
productive minute. 


If we Americans are to maintain our 
industrial supremacy we must introduce 
this doctrine into every phase of our 
daily life. As a nation we must learn 
to challenge each tick of the clock 
and insist that it registers action. 


In this connection, please remember 
that the automobile is one of the most 
efficient time and labor saving devices 
that has ever been developed. It has 
become the pace-maker of modern 
progress, and to eliminate it would 
mean to turn back the calendar a 
quarter of a century. 


In every profession and every field of 
business you will find the motor car 
performing its work with economy 
and dispatch. 


It carries thousands of executives to 
and from their offices each day. It 


permits them to keep appointments on 
the dot. It multiplies their usefulness 
and broadens their scope of activities 
like no other form of transportation. 


From a purely utilitarian standpoint 
the automobile is as necessary and quite 
as dependable as the telephone. It is 
the standard field equipment of every 
aggressive American business man and 
to employ it is not merely good judg- 
ment but the soundest form of economy. 


So. by all means, get a motor car—for 
yourself, your family and your business. 
Any car is better than a slow, over- 
crowded “trolley,” but common sense 
will dictate the wisdom of buying a 
good car while you are about it. 


Take up the matter in the same careful 
way that you select mechanical equip- 
ment for your office or factory. Look for 
enduring quality rather than mere price. 
Buy a manufacturer's reputation rather 
than four wheels and a painted body. 


If you make your selection on this basis 
we are quite content to abide by the 
result. If you search for motor car 
quality you must find the PAIGE. 





PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Don’t Speculate! | 


The “friendly” promoter promptly 
forgets you and your investment in- | 
terests once he secures your money. | 
It invariably pays to be careful — 
particularly in making investments. 


No matter how rosy their future is 
painted, our advice is to shun all 
speculative schemes offered you. 


Miller 7% First Mortgage Bonds are 
intrinsically safe because secured by a 
first mortgage on income-earning prop- 
erty worth double total bonds issued, 
o——-y Inveitigate Fir Mortgage 
Bonds safeguarded under the | 
Miller Service Plan. Send for 
valuable booklet “Selecting 
Your Investments” which { 
explains why Miller Firt 
Mortgage Bonds are safe 
investments. 


Gi; 1L;Muuzer & Company Inc: 


927 Hurt Bumouc, Ariana Ga. 









































Seasoned 
Six Per Cent 
Securities 


Calvert 6% Certificates 
have stood the test of 
time. For 25 years they 
have been worth 100 
cents on the dollar plus interest. No 
better, safer, more convenient invest- 
ment. 

If you have saved as little as $25, 
you ‘ll be interested in our booklet, 

**Six Per Cent and Safety.’ 

Write for it 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
887 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 























UNITED LANDS CO., Inc., 
402 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


have for sale 9152 acres of swamp and ridge 
land in one solid body in Ascension and 
St. James Parishes, Louisiana. Two drainage 
canals, one railroad cross property—unex- 
ploited for oils or gas (the latter known to 
exist) suitable for agricultural development. 





Further Information on Request 
Write for eae Guide Book and 


PATENTS. EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 


TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Go., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


ENTE A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 
annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty toe measure; 
readily learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; 
easy terms for training, openings everywhere with all 
the trade you can attend to. No capital required or 
goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 





STEPHENSON LABORATORY, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Get FREE 
Garage Book 


Don’t build a garage 
until you get our book a if is 
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Fireproof Metal Garag es 


eel construction and the least expensive of the kind. Book 
Ste all about them and how we keep prices down by selling 
irect. Post card brings it free. Send today. 

Ready-Made je Buildings try ovses. este. not Domne. oe 
shipped ca to at 

4 pp the Rand 8 best roofing. Ask 

a tor books on these also, if interested. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
100 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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A NEW GENERATION OF RAILROAD EXECUTIVES 


WENTY American railroads have to- 
day different presidents from those in 


office when the world-war broke out, 
notes Mr. B. C. Forbes in his Forbes 
magazine. ‘Some twenty of the officials 


appointed Federal managers of the coads 
period of government control 

Not a few 
in 1914 and 
the management of receivers have 


during the 
won promotion as a result.” 
roads which were bankrupt 
under 
since been placed on their feet, we are 
told, and now have presidents instead of 
Probably 


Forbes, was there such a period of 


receivers. never before, writes 
Mr. 
wholesale shifting among high trans- 
portation officials as the last six years. 
Forbes has tried to get in touch with 
every important railroad in the country 
in order to make a complete list of changes 
in the presidency which have taken place 
since 1914, and it presents the more im- 
portant changes in the table given here- 
Mr. 


the railroad offices in part as follows: 


with. Forbes remarks on changes in 


When the Government took over the 
roads after this country entered the war 
there were ill-feeling and friction between 
some of the men installed by the Govern- 
ment as Federal manager and the presidents 
of the roads. In most instances, however, 
the antagonisms disappeared, but in a 
few others it was well known that the 
return of private control would mean the 
ousting of the Washington-named manag- 
ers. In the majority of the cases, however, 
appointment as Federal manager worked 
out advantageously to the official named, 
as the long list of recent promotions of 
quondam Federal managers reveals. 

A survey of the comprehensive returns 
received by Forbes from practically all the 
important railroads during the last few 
weeks shows the following changes, among 
others: 

Ex-president W. J. Harahan, of the 
Seaboard Air Line, who became Federal 
manager, is now a member of the Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 of the United 
States Railroad Administration. 


J. E. Taussig moved up from the position 
of Federal manager of the Wabash to the 
presidency. 


Atchison’s Federal manager, W. B. 
Storey; who was formerly vice-president 
of the road, is now its president, in sue. 


cession to the late Mr. Ripley. 

On the New York Central lines the 
shifting to temporary Federal control has 
not resulted in many changes’ among the 
executives of the various roads comprising 
the system. President A. H. Smith, who 
was elected to the very important office 


of Regional Director, has resumed the 
presidency. 
C. H. Markham, president of the 


Illinois Central, was appointed Regional 
Director first at Atlanta and subsequently 
at Philadelphia. On the return of the 
road to its owners he resumed the presi- 
dency. C. M. Kittle, who was made 
Federal manager of the road, has also re- 
turned to his old position as senior vice- 
president. 

On the Central of Georgia W. A. Win- 
burn, president, became Federal manager, 
and A. R. Lawton, vice-president, became 
president. Both have now resumed their 
prewar positions. 

Similar action was taken on the North- 
western Pacific, where. W. S. Palmer, 
president and general manager, became 
Federal manager, and A. H. Payson, who 
was vice-president, became president. 
They have also now resumed their prewar 
positions. 

Chicago Great Western’s manager was 
W. L. Park, who has since been named a 
member of the Federal Labor Board. 

On the New Haven president E. J. 
Pierson became Federal manager, and has 


since resumed the presidency; C. L. 
Bardo, formerly general manager of the 
New Haven, is now president of the 


Central New England; George T. Jarvis, 
general manager of Rutland during Federal 
control, is now vice-president and general 
manager of the same road. 

Other roads which have moved up their 
officials who acted as Federal managers 
include Boston and Maine, New York, 
Ontario and Western, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Southern Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville, West- 
ern Pacific, and Great Western. 








A SCORE OF 


NAME OF ROAD 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé.............. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic........... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............ 
Chicago & North Western................. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
i b cncdddenégeteeekeeeos 
er eas eee 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... . 
AY epee 
New Orleans Great Northern............ 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis......... 
a 
Philadelphia & Reading............ 
GG GUE dose ewer owe ewes 
ES ee ee 


Rar ee ee er ee 
0 EES Se sere) merry 





RAILROADS 


PRESIDENT IN 1914 PRESIDENT NOW 
ON Re eee W. B. Storey 
ee .....B. L. Bugg 
pe ee ere err H. E. Byram 
W. A. Gardner...... ...W. H. Finley 

. W. A. Garder........ James T. Clark 


. Louis W. 


. John Howe 
. Howard Elliott............E. J. 
Sy WG Sided Ra's 
. W. H. Canniff. . . 


. George F. Baer...........Agnew T. Dice 

Sf) 0 ee Charles Hayden 
Oe ee Eee S. Davies Warfield 
A. lL. Moltier............. Cam RB. Gray 
Re ere J. E. Taussig 
OP eee eee Chas. M. Levey 


WITH NEW PRESIDENTS 


Hill. ... 
E. B. Thomas 
B. F. Bush. 


Ralph Budd 
E. E. Loomis 
Harry Bronner 
.W. R. Cole 
Pearson 
A. C. Goodyear 
J. Bernet 
.Frank H. Alfred 


Payton...... 


In Receivership. . 


W. M. Duncan (Receiver)..W. M. Duncan 
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New England’s Textile Industries 


HIRR, whirr, whirr,”’ sang the old 
colonial spinning wheels as busy 
Priscilla’ fashioned the yarn to weave 


their linsey-woolsey. “WHIRR, WHIRR, 


WHIRR,” echo the great power looms of 
New England’s textile mills today—mills 
so extensive in their production, so im- 
portant in the capital they represent, that 
this high status of textiles in New England 
raises them to eminent rank among the in- 
dustries of the United States. 

Today, the mills of Manchester, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Fall River, New Bedford, and 
Providence are famed the world over. 
New England, in fact, totals one half the 
entire capital invested in these activities 
in the United States, employing more than 
300,000 wage earners and producing an 
annual output valued at more than 


$500,000,000. Boston, the office quarters 
for most of these great textile concerns, is 
also the home of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, a financial institution of world-wide 
connections. 

This organization offers every modern 
banking facility for financing exports and 
imports anywhere, for locating markets for 
goods throughout the world, for issuing 
commercial credits and furnishing credit 
data, for buying and selling Billsof Exchange. 


We shall be glad to mail you a copy of our 
booklet “Your Financial Requirements and 
How le Can Meet Them’’—outlining our 
many facilities. Address Department B. 

Plan to come to New England during 
her Tercenténary celebrations, and while 
here make this Company’s office your 


banking headquarters. 


OLp Cotony IRust CoMPANY 
: BOSTON 
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expose fraud 


If you should lose some money by 
check-fraud, could you say “I did 
everything I could to protect my 
checks?” 

Do you protect the amount?— 
fully? Do you protect the payee’s 
name? And how about the date and 
the endorsements? 


protects all the writing on both sides 
of a check. In the one shown above 
the amount was altered with acid, the 
payee’s name with an eraser, and the 
date with a knife. Jn each case a 
glaring white spot betrays the change. 

This protection is built into the 
paper so the amount, payee’s name, 
date and endorsements are fully 
protected. That is why thousands 
of banks and financial institutions 
all over the world use National 
Safety Paper. 

Ask your bank for checks on 
National Safety Paper—most banks 
furnish them upon request. Or 
specify National Safety Paper to your 
printer—you can identify it by the 
wavy lines. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how the check- 
changer works and the best ways to thwart him? 
Our book, ‘*The Protection of Checks’’ is free. 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 


Founded 1817 


| 


"| National Safety Paper 
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SUGAR BRINGS PROSPERITY 
TO CUBA 


UGAR has brought sudden and un- 

expected prosperity to Cuba, ae- 
cording to Pablo de la Llama, president 
of the Banco Espafiol, the oldest and most 
important banking institution in that js- 
land; and at present there is no poor class 
among the Cuban people. The Cubans, 
he says, have not become too prodigal 
with their new wealth, and a spirit of wise 
economy is reflected in the new enter- 
prises which are being started. In an 
interview with a representative of the 
New York Commercial this Cuban banker 
says: 


When the estimate of the sugar crop 
was made, six months ago, the economists 
of the world stood amazed at the ex- 
traordinary balance of trade in favor of 
Cuba. At the time the sugar crop was 
estimated at 4,500,000 tons at from 7 to 8 
eents per pound, and these estimates were 
considered as too optimistic. But the 
truth in this case went beyond the dreams 
of the most imaginative person. When 
the world shortage of sugar occurred 
buyers were sent to Cuba from all Euro- 
pean countries, even from Asia; the demand 
for this commodity started a rise in price 
which by leaps and bounds sent sugar to 
10, 11, 12, and up to 18 cents per ponnd, 
there being eases lately when sugar has 
been sold as high as 20 cents per pound. 

If you take into consideration that this 
happened before the end of the grinding 
of the crop and that in Cuba everybody is 
interested in agriculture, particularly sugar- 
eane growing, you~ will realize what a 
blessing it has been for all the people. 
We have there some very big sugar estates, 
owned by*American companies, but the 
system of centrals distributes the profit: 
on equitable ‘basis between the mill and 
the colonies, of which the majority is 
Cuban, thus the profits made in sugar 
benefit the whole population. 

At present we may say that there is no 
poor class in Cuba, and the prosperity 
brought to the country by the sale of its 
main product is reflected everywhere in 
the great number of enterprises being 
started all over the island. What. this 
spirit means for the commercial and 
financial development of the country is 
something beyond the power of words to 
describe. It must be seen to be under- 


stood, and then it leaves a feeling of 


appalling wonder which is difficult to 


_ explain. 


And the best symptom of this unheard- 
of prosperity is the general trend among 
the Cubans to invest the money earned in 
remunerative business. Altho naturally 
inclined to enjoy all the good things of 
life, there is none of the thoughtless prod- 
igality found in the newly rich. The 
Cubans will pay high prices for things 
that in this country would be considered 
as luxuries, but when they do it you may 
be sure there is something substantial left 
behind to provide for the morrow. 

The innumerable buildings being con- 
structed everywhere and the many él- 
terprises and industries established within 
the last six months are eloquent witnesses 
of the trend of thought in the island, 
where everybody is convinced that the 
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only real source of wealth is honest work 
and is acting accordingly. 

As a Spaniard I am proud of the record 
of Cuba as a hard-working nation; it is the 
best trait of our race which the Cubans 
have inherited, and the Spanish element 
of the island is the one cooperating more 
with the natives in developing the re- 
sourees of the country. 





THE AFTERMATH OF. THE JAPANESE 
PANIC 


WM ARQUIS OKUMA, former premier 


and a leading statesman of Japan, 


takes a very serious view of the financial 
and commercial situation in Japan follow- 
ing the crash on the stock market which 
has been diseust in several articles in 
Tue Literary Digest. He is quoted in 
the Tokyo correspondence of the New York 
Evening Post as saying: 


The great slump of stocks of every 
description in rice, cotton yarn, raw silk, 
and other commodities has brought about 
something like a panic in economic circles. 
The weavers throughout the country were 
the first to be hit, and their business is 
practically at a standstill. To make 
matters worse, as the money market began 
to tighten, the bankers refused the mer- 
chants accommodations, and the credit 
system, which made such progress in recent 
years, has broken down. Despite the 
statements of the Government to the 
contrary the slump must be regarded as a 
harbinger of a depression which threatens 
to engulf all the business and industrial 
interests of Japan. 


The Evening Post's correspondent in 
Japan thinks that this is a fair picture of 
the situation and he goes on to state facts 
that have come under his observation: 


The weavers have suffered to such an 
extent that in many weaving districts the 
mills have suspended operations, at least 
for the time being, paying their employees 
small percentages of their regular wages 
in order to keep them alive and on hand. 
Several of the large shipping companies 
have discharged large numbers of their 
forces, and it is expected that some of the 
smaller concerns will fail to survive. 

The Asahi shipyard, a 30,000,000 yen 
concern, has wound up its affairs, tho 
most shipyards will be able to keep going 
on the strength of old orders. The big 
Yasaka copper mine has closed down, as 
its income fails to cover its expenses. 
The shipping congestion in Yokohama is 
becoming so aggravated on account of lack 
of storage that a complete deadlock has 
been predicted by many. This is largely 
due to the fact that many merchants who 
ordered goods, expecting a rise to occur 
while they were in transit, now abandon 
them, as they lose less by sacrificing their 
deposits than they would by paying for the 
goods, while others are unable to secure 
from the banks the money they need to 
get the goods, and as a consequence the 
warehouses are filled. 

Similar conditions obtain to some ex- 
tent in Kobe. Ship-owners are worried 
over the slow work of their vessels. Re- 
cently it took seventeen days for a ship 
to discharge 2,000 tons of coal at Yoko- 
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One Man cannot move 
a Mountain 


O longer does one man finance a great 


enterprise— thousands of investors pull together 


with their money and confidence. 


It is the business of The National City Company, 


through its more than fifty offices in leading cities, 


its trained representatives, and by correspondence, to 


bring the investor and investment opportunities 


together quickly and conveniently. 


A large number of attractive offerings appear on 


our current purchase sheet. Send for D136. 


Faéts for CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book ‘Men and 
Bonds,” giving infor- 
mation on the following 
subjects, will be sent gladly 


on. request. 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment 
securities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 

The importance of buying 
investment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 
and international connections 
and service. 


Why the careful investor selects 


securities from a broad range 
of offerings. 

How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company’s private wires - 
keep our offices in leading 
investment centers of the 
country in constant touch 
with our New York head- 
quarters. 

Your advantage in dealing with 
a Company whose represen- 
tatives talk with an average of 
3,000 banks a day. 

Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your indi- 
vidual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 


address our New York 
office, asking for D136. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
BONDS -: PREFERRED STOCKS - ACCEPTANCES 
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F the Hupmobile were 

a living creature, the 
word devotion would 
exactly describe the 
qualities which actually 
endear it to the average 
family. 
It so seldom sulks; it is so 
ready and willing; it performs 
so faithfully, that it repays, 


over and over, the confidence 
people place in it. 


Without question, these are 
the underlying reasons for 
the great good will in which 
the Hupmobile is held every- 
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hama, and some vessels, outside of ocean 
liners, can not get service until they have 
waited a fortnight. 

This depression has a serious effect on 
labor, and unemployment becoming 
common already. Even before the actual 
great slump this was in evidence, as is 
borne out by the following figures, issued 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
February, showing the number of persons 
thrown out of work during that month as 
follows: 


is 





Industries Men Women 
| PPE See ee eee eee 2,802 11,473 
| ee ey 5,879 ; 
SOO Jini po xs hare pp ee aa 2,910 
Se eee te re ee 684 
Miscellaneous. .............- 911 
SES. . co ca enen se ode > sae 316 

The authorities have already taken 
steps to look after the unemployed, 


partly by finding them work and partly 
by caring for them when they are idle. 
In Tokyo, where demand for workers 
shows a decrease of thirty per cent., an 
employment bureau has been established 
as well as a boarding-house for unemployed. 
The police are taking somewhat similar 
steps, and the Cabinet has decided to es- 
tablish intelligence offices throughout the 
country. The Furukawa family, the cop- 
per magnates of Japan, have sent a man 
abroad to study conditions by which the 
lot of laborers may be relieved, and even 
Dr. Kuwada, the professional theorist, 
employed to theorize on labor conditions, 
has uplifted his voice, without, however, 
having anything practical to suggest. 
Dispatches from Korea state that the 
Japanese depression is being felt there. 
‘The cotton cloth merchants have been 
hard hit, and some big speculators in 
Japanese shares are nearly bankrupt. 


Japanese opinion about the effects’ of 


the stock- market slump is shown by 
several quotations which this writer quotes 
from the Tokyo dailies. He quotes the 


Hochi as saying: 


The merchants and manufacturers now 
in difficulties are only reaping the harvest 
for which they have sown the seed. “Tho 
the Stock Exchange should be aided in 
view of the far-reaching ‘effects which 
its failure would produce, no special help 
need be given to the reckless speculators. 


The Asahi considers the situation serious 
but, after all, inevitable: 


The great confusion on the Stock 
Exchange may be taken as a frank re- 
flection of the gloomy developments. 
During the war boom the financial au- 
thorities encouraged reckless promotion 
and fanned empty buoyancy in the financial 
world. The wind having been sown, the 
whirlwind is to be reaped. 


And the Kokumin offers this advice: 


Let there be no interference with the 
present slump. Let prices drop. This 
is the only means of meeting the situation. 
The first question which will present itself 
is, however, that of unemployment. Work- 
ers have been self-assertive heretofore, but 
in the future they may not be able to 
obtain enough work and may be compelled 
to demand state protection. 
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FRANCE’S NEW “TOKEN MONEY” 
HE French mint has announced that 
metal counters to be used for 

fractional currency, according to a Paris 

correspondent of the New York Evening 

Post, tho this does not mean that the coin- 


age of silver pieces is to be stopt or that 


are 


Parliament has been asked to sanction a 
reduction in the amount of silver metal 
used in such coins. In spite of govern- 


mental precautions, silver money con- 
tinues to be bought up in illicit trade at one 
and a half times its face value or there- 
silver 


the 


and in new 


As 


abouts, consequence 


coinage rapidly melts away. to 


latest issue, we learn: 


The new counters are to represent two 
frances (forty cents at par), one frane 
(twenty cents), and fifty centimes (ten 
cents). It will be impossible to make them 
a subject of illicit trading either for melting 
down or smuggling across frontiers, and 
they are not likely to be hoarded. They 
are to be made of an alloy nearly gold color, 


which will not tarnish like- copper or 
bronze. They will have even the metallic 
ring associated with money. Of course, 


their value as metal is not greatly more 
than that of the paper ‘“‘shin-plasters”’ 
which would have to be issued otherwise, 
and they are durable. 

It seems to be expected that such token 
money will have to be in use indefinitely. 
The first which have to meet a 
pressing need, are to be struck off with the 


issues, 


die of “‘The Sower,”’ the female figure 
which appears on French silver money. 
Eventually an allegorical figure to the 


glory of industry and commerce will be 
used. 

To spare budget complications and 
debates in Parliament, this new money 
will be really the issue of French chambers 
of commerce, which are to guarantee its 
redemption by deposits at the Bank of 
Franee. This procedure has been followed 
for paper money of small denominations 
ever since the war began, but such paper, 
unlike the new counters, circulated only 
in the limited district of the particular 
chamber of commerce issuing it. 





HOW THE WASH-TUB HELPS THE 
COPPER MARKET— The lowly 
tub “is now cutting quite a figure as one of 
the chief mainstays of a great industry,” 
according to Chicago Post 
interview with Mr. William A. Paine, a 
Boston banker and copper-market author- 


wash- 


a Evening 


ity, which is reprinted in the Boston News 
Bureau: ‘‘The four-dollar-a-day laundress, 
hard to find and fussy when found, has,” 
in the words of the Chicago paper, “driven 
tens of thousands of housewives to put 
aside the fragrant hand-lotions to which 
they are accustomed and substitute suds. 
Machinery has come to their relief and a 
As 
Mr. Paine himself goes on with the story: 


great new market has been opened.” 


I was amused to learn from a Western 
manufacturer that next to the automobile- 
manufacturers, the makers of washing- 
machines are now the greatest consumers 
of copper. The utility companies, which 
in normal times are large users of copper, 
can not buy much now because they can’t 
get the money. But washing-machines 








When Your 
Springs Break | 


put on 


ULZAN 


The Replacement Spring 


Why advertise 
Springs? Why 


mark them with a 


name plate? 


There is a diffe 
ence in springs— 
VULCANS are 
made with ex- 
treme care. 


We mark them with 
our VULCAN name 
plate, because we are 
proud of what they will 
do for you. 
















Your springs support the steer- 
ing gear of your car. They are 
responsible for your safety. 


We believe that you prefer 
recognized quality. Ask 
your dealer to put on 


VULCAN Springs. 
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Jenkins VULCAN 
Spring Company 
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Imperial Products 
Include: 
Honor Roll and Memorial 

Tablets 
Cast Bronze Signs 
Name Plates, Kick Plates 
Door Guar 
Pull and Push Bars 
Carbon Burning Outfits 
Auto Accessories 
Watrous Duojet Outfits 
Liquid Soapand Dispensers } 
Self-Heating Iron 
Imperial Flashlight Gun 











































Welding Steel Tanks with 
Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Torch 


A Profit-Producing 


Flame 


FLAME that fuses metal together or cuts 
through thick steel like butter—used to 
repair broken machinery, manufacture metal 
products or extend operations—this is the flame 
that keeps production at top notch and pays real 
profits to users of Imperial Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding and Cutting Equipment. 

For Factories, Mills, Mines, Railways, or Ship- 
yards, Imperial Equipment is Speedy, Safe, Effi- 
cient, Economical and Portable. Welds anything 
in metal and cuts everything in wrought iron 
and steel. 

Imperial Lead Burning Outfits are furnished for 
all combinations of gases. They are suitable for 
storage battery work, light welding or brazing, melt- 
ing platinum, jewelry manufacturing, etc. We will 
gladly send an illustrated catalog of any of the 
products mentioned on this page, free on request. 

Nearly half a century of manufacturing experience 


is combined with the high quality and expert work- 
manship which characterize all Imperial Products. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
1229 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


San Francisco New York 
Monadnock Building Longacre Building 
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are being turned out by thousands, in an 
effort to meet the shortage of labor, and the 
attractive and durable copper machine js 
the best seller. This demand, with the 
heavy purchases of automobile-makers, 
has had an important part in the depletion 
of surplus stocks. of the metal. 





THE WAR’S EFFECT ON INSURANCE 
A a result of the war and of the in- 

flation which followed it, the United 
States promises to become better insured 
than ever before, says the New York 
Journal of Commerce, tho just now the 
country is more underinsured than it was 
five years ago, as the increase ‘in values 
has been more rapid than the increase in 
insurance -rates to protect them. Pro- 


ceeding, this observer says: 


When in the earlier years of the war in- 


‘dustrial gctivity was stimulated by war- 


orders from abroad prospective profits 
became so great that those who expected 
to make them could take no unnecessary 
chances of losing them. Accordingly they 
were readily induced to take various cl: sses 
of insurance to which they had previcusly 
paid little or no attention, such as ex- 
plosion, war-cover, fire use and occupancy, 
steam-boiler use and occupancy, and some 
other forms. Farm crops became so 
valuable that in districts where _ hail 
damage was imminent the prudent farmer 
had to take more hail insurance per acre. 
The increased value of live stock created 
additional demand for live-stoek insurance. 
As the need of insurance of these various 
kinds became greater the ability to pay 
for it increased even faster. 

With advancing prices and wages, fire, 
tornado, burglary, personal accident, and 
health insurance had to be increased if the 
assured was to be reasonably protected, 
and as the purchasing power of the dollar 
decreased men who were providing for 
their families through life-insurance had to 
increase their lines. The discontinuance 
of building operations had made leases so 
valuable and rentals so high as to create 
a marked demand for leasehold and rent 
insurance. With the resumption of build- 
ing operations, high cost of material and 
labor and uncertainty as to the ability to 
get either made it the more necessary to 
require bonds from contractors. 

Meanwhile, insurance and surety com- 
panies and agencies have enlarged their 
organizations in order to handle the 
gveatly increased volume of business. As 
values become stationary and eventually 
begin to decline they will put forth the 
greater efforts to keep up the volume of 
business they are organized to handle. 
As insurance has not increased in volume 
as rapidly as values, partly because of 
inertia and oversight and partly because 
the assured did not realize how greatly their 
property had appreciated in value, so 
when values decline the same factors will 
operate to retard the reduction in the 
amount of insurance carried. The public 
having been educated to carry insurance 
of previously little known kinds and agents 
being increasingly active in their efforts to 
keep up their volume of business, values 
will be more fully protected by insurance 
than ever before in the country’s history. 
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Highly bred registered cattle cannot 
be transported by rail and arrive at 
their destination in A-Neo. 7 con- 
dition so this one and one-half ton 
Federal is used to transport prize 
stock 








Thoroughbreds— 


Transporting cattle to fairs and expositions so 
that they always arrive in the pink-of condition 
calls for qualities not commonly considered in 
the selection of a motor truck. 










Perfect ease in riding and control and an unfail- 
ing reliance on the truck to reach its destination 
with more than ordinary dispatch and certainty 
are absolutely essential. 








Thorcug hbred cattle of the Continental Vil. 








Extra qualities, to be sure, in a truck, but it is 
the extra qualities that fine cattle and trucks 
possess over the common herd that marks so 
surely the thoroughbred. 


For ten years now Federal has been building 
into trucks this extra measure of economy, 
dependability and endurance that has marked it 
everywhere as a thoroughbred truck. 


Watch Federals work anywhere, ask how they 
satisfy and see for yourself these traditional 
qualities of the Federal. 





: FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


rr 


& tne —_ 


This tay is the sign 
of the Tenth Year 
Federal 







One to Five Ton Capacities 









Continental Village Farm of Garrison, 
New York, is devoted exclusively to the 
breeding of fine registered stock 
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Progressive merchants in- 
sist on progressive ideas in 
store front construction. 
Maximum display value and 

late glass conservation 
haw ~~ universal fav- 
orites of 


ZOURI 


SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 


Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Zouri key-set line of construction 
eliminates expensive and bother- 
some breakage due to faulty set- 
ting. It is reducing. plate-glass in- 

surance costs. 
Representatives Everywhere. 
Write for Particulars. 


Zouri 
Drawn Metals Company 


Factories and General Offices 
Chicago Heights ::_ Illinois 

















Use Moore Push-less (i 
Hangers q 
for light and heavy pictures. Hold } 
up to 100 pounds. Easy to insert in} 
plaster or wood. Fine steel points. Will ', Y ‘ 
not injure walls. Four sizes. 
Sold by hardware, stationery per 
drug and photo supply stores 15. Packet 
everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 133 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
















INS YDE TYRES 


+-genuine inner armor forautotires, Double mileage; § 
Prevent punctures and blowouts, Easily applied f 
Without tools, Distributors wanted, Details free, > 


American Accessories Company _ Dept. 316 Cincinaati. Ohio} 
Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


Fireless 
On My Rapiel, cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every cent. 
set my 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 

set of famous ‘“‘Wear Ever” 

“aluminum cooking utensils 

comes with it. Ask for free 

book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 30 Detroit, Mich. 
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tor porches, floors and walls 
DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


Witt some paints, washing 

drives the dirt into the 
surface. With U. S. N. Deck 
Paint, the dirt is easily washed 
off, leaving the surface really 
clean. Easy to use, durable, 
artistic colors. Ideal for gen- 
eral home use. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
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AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND 


June 16.—Americans who were in the 
Kief region, over which the Bolsheviki 
have swept in their westward drive, 
have all safely emerged from that 
sector, according to word from the 
front reaching Warsaw. 


June 17.—The repulse of important groups’ 
of Bolsheviki north of Kief is reported 
by the Poles. Two Bolshevik brigades 
are said to have been completely 
destroyed. 


June 18.—A Breslau dispatch reaching 
Berlin reports, as coming from official 
Polish sourees, the collapse of the 
Polish offensive and the envelopment of 
the Polish army by the Bolsheviki. 


All Russian Bolshevik troops have left 
Enzeli, the principal Persian port on 
the coast of the Caspian Sea, according 
to a Copenhagen dispatch, quoting ad- 
vices from Moscow. 


June 19.—Alarming reports of the mili- 
tary situation on the Polish-Bolshevik 
front reach Breslau. The Poles are 
said to have suffered important re- 
verses, and on some parts of the front 
large bodies of troops may be forced 
to surrender. Two regiments of cavalry 
are said to have been annihilated and 
thirty thousand prisoners taken by the 
Bolsheviki, who also captured 165 
earnon. 


June 20.—A Warsaw report says the Bol- 
sheviki have assembled fifty divisions 
for the midsummer drive against 
Poland. Kief is again in the hands of 
the Bolsheviki, w ho are now planning, 
it is said, to break through to Minsk 
and Vilna. 


FOREIGN 


June 16.—The Council of the- League of 
Nations, to which the Persian Gov- 
ernment had appealed for protection 
against the Bolsheviki, decides to post- 
pone action on this, the first inter- 
national question to be referred to the 
Council for adjustment. The explana- 
tion is given that the Council con- 
sidered it inadvisable to take any 
action pending the fulfilment of certain 
Bolshe vik promises to withdraw the 
“Red” troops and recognize Persia’s 
sovereignty. 


The Hungarian Minister of Justice intro- 
duces a bill in the National Assembly 
providing punishment of up to twenty- 
five strokes on the soles of male 
profiteers. 


An official summary of the Turkish 
Treaty received in Washington shows 
that this document provides among 
other things for limited internationaliza- 
tion of the port of C onstantinople and 
its inclusion within the ‘‘zone of the 
straits.”” The provisions outlining the 
jurisdiction of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission of Control of Constantinople 
grant this body a flag, a budge, separ- 
ate organization, and authority over a 
territory considerably greater than 
some of the smaller nations of Europe. 


The Turkish Nationalist forees attack 
the Sultan’s troops at Ismid, Asia 
Minor, according to advices reaching 
London. British officials fear the en- 
gagement will draw detachments of 
French and British troops into the 
conflict, which is something the British 
Government has been trying to avoid. 





The American Legation in Peking is in- 
formed that Chinese troops have 
attacked the Reformed Church Mission 
at Yo-Chow, killing an American mis- 
sionary. Strong representations are 
made to the Chinese Government by 
the Legation as a result of the incident. 


The conference of jurists invited by the 
League of Nations to meet for the 
organization of a permanent Inter- 
national Court of Justice opens its 
session at The Hague. Elihu Root 
represents America. 


The revolutionary committee of Persia 
issues a proclamation announcing the 
formation of a Soviet republic at 
Resht, according to advices reaching 
London. 


June 17.—Details of the much-heralded 
uprisings of the Mohammedan world 
against British rule and in favor of the 
Turkish Nationalists and Bolsheviki 
are received in Washington. The 
reports confirm former advices as to 
conferences between Turkish Nation- 
alist leaders with Spartacists and Bol- 
sheviki. It is said that Lenine heads 
the plot. 


Final official statistics of the French 
Ministry of War fix the total number 
of French soldiers killed during the 
war at 1,362,872. Of this ory the 
details of the fate of 361,854 are 
unknown. 


Turkish Nationalist troops attack a 
company of British Indian troops on 
the Ismid front. Reenforeements were 
sent to the assistance of the Indians, 
while British war-ships kept the Turks 
off by shelling their positions. 


A new party has just been formed in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. It is 
composed of remnants of-the radical 
and national elements, comprises 260 
votes, and holds the balance in the 
Chamber. 


June 18.—Premier Preto, of Portugal, pre- 


sents the resignation of his cabinet. By 
a vote of 142 to 10 the Belgian Parlia- 
ment adopts a measure enabling women 
to be elected to that body. 


Elihu Root, representing America at the 
conference at The Hague seeking to 
draft a plan for a world court, recom- 
mends that the Supreme Court of the 
United States be used as a model. 


It is reported in Washington official 
circles that Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, 
who for more than fifteen months has 
been in the United States as a self- 
styled Russian Ambassador, has been 
recalled by the Soviet authorities. 


June 19.—Violent fighting takes place in 


Londonderry, Ireland, between a small 
group of Nationalists and a large body 
of Unionists. Only a few minor casual- 
ties were reported. 


It is.reported from Tokyo that Chinese 
troops, entering Chang-Sha, open fire 
on the Japanese war-ship Fushimi, 
wounding two of the crew. The war- 
ship replied to the Chinese fire, causing 
casualties among the Chinese. 


The railway strike in northern Italy is 
extende1 and now includes the second- 
ary and branch lines, says a report 
from Bern. Switzerland is compu.etely 
eut off from railway communication 
with Italy. 


June 20.—The British authorities order a 
































The Columbia Six Sport Model 
Wire Wheel Equipped 


The Columbia Six is also made in the 
following models Five Passenger 
Touring Car, Two Passenger Roadster 
Disteei Wheel Equipped, Four Pas- 
senger Coupe, Five Passenger Sedan. 
The non-synchronizing spring sus- 
pension makes the Columbia Six 
particularly adapted for long hard 
cross-country trips. It largely elimi- 
nates vibration and sidesway, thus 
minimizing fatigue to both passengers 
and car 
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Worthy of Trust 


When you are miles awzy from the ministration of the 
repair man—when the long, hot road pounds and grinds 
—when the luster of finish has vanished under a smear of 
dust and. mud—how completely many of the features 
and “selling points”? which looked so attractive in the 
show room are forgotten. 

Lines, trimming, and equipment were vastly important 
back home on the boulevard. But to the man at the 
wheel on tour, one thought stands uppermost, making 
or marring his pleasure in the trip—can I implicitly trust 
my car? Will it bring us to that goal of every tourist—a 
meal, a bath, and a bed? 

To the owner of a Columbia Six touring is the most 
glorious sport in the world. 

His car has won his confidence by its dependable service. 
The Columbia Six is generally conceded to be one of the 
most beautiful cars built today. But the satisfaction 
that lasts season after season, after the paint and top are 
old and worn, is the implicit ¢rust that it will take you 
through anything, whether it is on a trip into town or 
across the continent. 

It proves worthy of trust because “7 is good all the way 
through ”’ 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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The HERCULES is a compression tight 
spark plug. The stone porcelain insula- 
tors eliminate breakage. Millions now 
in use are proving the better value in 
efficiency and service. Size charts seni 
on request. Eclipse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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AA, CLEAN~ECONOMICAL 


AYA 
BROWN 


SHOE POLISH 


FOR DARK TAN AND 
BROWN SHOES 


GIVES A QUICK, LASTING SHINE 


The Liquid Wax Polish’ 
A Dauberj in Each Carton 






SOLD BY GROCERS, SHOE STORES, DRUGGISTS 
NOTION STORES AND REPAIR SHOPS, ~ 


S.M.Brxsy & Co.,INc. 
NEw YORK 


ALSO MFRS. OF BIXBY'S SHU WITE, 
JET-OIL AND JET-OIL PASTE SHOE 
POLISHES 
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battalion of troops to embark at once 
for Constantinople. All available de- 
stroyers and the cruiser Blenheim have 
been ordered to the East. Indications 
are that the entire Mediterranean 
fleet is concentrating in the Near East. 
Premiers Lloyd George and Millerand 
hold a conference at Hythe to discuss 
the Turkish situation. 


Five persons are killed and many others 
wounded in desperate rioting at Lon- 
donderry. The authorities are taking 
elaborate precautions to prevent a 
renewal of the disorders. 


Konstantin Fahrenbach, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, will be German 
Chancellor to sueceed Herman Miiller, 
head of the deposed Social Democratic, 
Democratic—Centerist coalition. The 
new Cabinet will rest on the Centerists, 
the Democrats, and the German Peo- 
ple’s party, and is said to offer a solu- 
tion of the recent Cabinet crisis pre- 
cipitated by the Reichstag elections. 


June 21.—The Boulogne conference of 
Allied leaders decide to niake w * upon 
the Turkish Nationalists. The Greeks 
through their premier, Venizelos, who 
attended the conference, volunteer to 
lead in the new war. Marshal Foch and 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, British 
Chief of Staff, have drawn up a plan of 
military operations which was gone 
over by the conferees. 


Premier Venizelos at the conference of 
Allied leaders at Boulogne will formally; 
offer in the name of Greece to take 
the mandate for Armenia. 


Civil-war conditions are reported to pre- 
vail in Londonderry and the civil 
authorities are powerless. Continuous 
rifle- and revolver-firing is maintained, 
the people fear to venture outdoors, and 
business is virtually at a standstill. 





| June 22.—The German Cabinet: under 
Konstantin Fahrenbach has collapsed, 
says a report reaching London, owing 
to a refusal of the Majority Socialists to 
support it. 


A daylight attack takes place in the 
heart of Dublin by men armed with 
revolvers. It is said that tho Ireland 
is aflame with guerrilla warfare, there is 
a slight hope that revolution will not 
develop out of the present scattered 
carnage. 


Independent Soeialists score a victory 
in the first election for the Municipal 
Council in Berlin since the inclusion of 
the outer suburbs in Greater Berlin. 


China ratifies the_ Rag 4 of peace with 
Austria, which, is held, will entitle 
China to ihigthe in the League of 
Nations. 


French war-ships in the harbor at Mer- 
sina on the Mediterranean bombard the 
Turks when the latter make an attack 
upon that city. 


Serious fighting takes place between 
Albanian insurgents and Italians near 
Drasciovitza, in which the Albanians are 
defeated. 

Fernando Iglesias Calderon is appointed 
High Commissioner of Mexico in the 
United States, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, according to advices reaching 
the State Department. 


DOMESTIC 


June 16.—The Illinois Supreme Court 





holds the Illinois primary law uncon- 
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stitutional, the decision throwing out 
State central committees of the political 
parties and all county central com- 
mittees and reinstating old committees 
elected under the old primary law. 


State Department officials start a thor- 
ough examination of the provisions of 
the commercial treaties between the 
United States and foreign govern- 
ments, with a view to ascertaining in 
what particulars the Jones Shipping 
Bill, just passed by Congress, runs 
counter to the Treaty, obligations as- 
sumed. It is said that certain drastic 
provisions of the new law may violate 
some of these treaties. 


Six officials of the Kansas branch of the 
United Mine-Workers of America are 
found guilty of contempt for refusing to 
testify before the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations and are sentenced to 
jail to serve until they are ready to 
give their testimony. 


The convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in session at Montreal 
adopts resolutions calling upon Con- 
gress to curb profiteering, indorses 
President Gompers’s non-partizan po- 
litical program, approves the ‘Irish 
Republie,”’ and requests the withdrawal 
of armed troops from Ireland. 


June 17.—By a vote of 29,059 to 8,349, 
the American Federation of Labor in 
convention, at Montreal indorses gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, in spite 
of the opposition of President Gompers. 


The Department of Justice sends instruc- 
tions to district attorneys throughout 
the country to give attention to re- 
ported profiteering in bituminous coal 
and to prosecute where it is shown 
that unreasonable profits have been 
taken. 


Government expenditures from July 1, 
1919, to May 31, 1920, amounted to 
$20,775,535,850. 


The Louisiana Senate by a vote of 23 
to 16 rejects the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. 


Dr. James Hervey Hyslop, secretary 
and director of the American Society 
for Psychical Research and one of the 
most noted scientists and psychologists 
of the day, dies at his home in Upper 
Montelair, N. J. 


California distributers of gasoline have 
been compelled to limit the sale of gaso- 
line to the individual to two gallons 
a day. 


June 18.—Governor Burnquist, of Minne- 
sota, orders troops to Duluth to patrol 
the streets and prevent further out- 
breaks following a lynching of three 
negroes. Fourteen negroes are still in 
jail and threats have been made 
against them, it is said. 


Figures collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on twenty-two staple 
food articles show that prices reached 
a new high level in May, the increase 
between April 15 and May 15 being 
3 per cent. and 7 per cent. since 
January. 


The resolution passed by Congress re- 
pealing most of the war-time emergency 
legislation was killed by a pocket veto 
at the White House, according to an 
announcement made in Washington. 
It is said that President Wilson has 
signed eight bills and resolutions that 
passed Congress in the ‘last days of its 
Session, among .them the Water-Power 
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Court Requires Evidence—Facts! 


Monitor cars have a pleasing appearance,—there are 
many good looking cars,—in addition, in the Monitor 
there is a peculiar invisible quality which satisfies the 
owner,— original ownership averages 314 years, and 
then a new Monitor. It is a service which means a 
saving to the dealer and owner. May wesend to youliter- 
ature describing “THE CAR OF SERVICE UNEXCELLED”? 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Red Seal 7-R (6 Cyl.) Borg & Beck Clutch Boyce Moto-Meter 
Continental Motor 5 Cord Tires Completely Equipped 
Grant-Lees Transmission Automatic Rear Signal 121-in. Wheelbase 
MODELS: TOURING SEDAN ROADSTER 





THE MONITOR MOTOR CAR CO., 300 Fifth Ave., Columbus, O. 
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Driving 


For the motorist who drives at 
night, the WRIGHT Traffic 
and Danger Signal offers dou- 
ble protection. It insures his 
safety from collision and pro- 
vides a light for backing up. 
TheW RIGHT Signal, with the 
red arrow over the white 
translucent dial, is just an- 
other form of insurance. It 
prevents accidents, by telling 
the driver in the rear just 
which direction you intend 
to proceed. 


Order from your dealer to- 
day—$8.50. On your new car, 
insist that it be equipped with 
a WRIGHT Signal. 
A little booklet, “FOR WHAT GOES 
BEFORE AND WHAT COMES 
AFTER,” sent upon request. 
The WRIGHT Traffic Signal Co, 
—— 
Dept. C-3 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POWDER 


for Pyorrhea prevention 


_ 


Soft, sensitive gums 
that bleed easily, flash a warning. They are 
the first symptoms of pyorthea and conse- 
quent loss of teeth. 

For pyorrhea, dentists use and prescribe 
Pyorrhocide Powder. It is scientifically com- 
pounded for that specific purpose. It is the only 
dentifrice that has demonstrated its efficiency 
in dental clinics devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea revcarch. 

If you have pyorrhetic symptoms as mani- 
fested usually in soft, bleeding, spongy, receding 
gums use Pyorrhocide Powder. Its twice 
a day use makes the gums firm and healthy 
and it cleans and polishes the teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder | is economical because a 
dollar package contains six months’ supply. Sold 


by leading druggis’s and 
ee 
: | 


dental supply huuses. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Pyorrhea. 
The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc, 
Sole 
Distributors 


1476 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 


BY DRUGGISTS 
EVERY WHERE 


Our research work and our elfnieal 
and laboratory facilities enable us 
to disseminate information that is 
authoritative on pyorrhea treatment 
and prevention. 
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i Fenton Seals 

{ They stick where you stick 

Printed on the tough- 

est paper. Unlimited variety. 

Prompt delivery regardless 

of size of order. Send today 
for catalog. 


| Fenton Label Co:, Inc. 
506-512 Race St., Phile., Pa. 














Everywhere 


2 
Rider Agents 
Ranaor “Motorbike” 


i d with electric 
» 3 . 


Teeecmemenrine 9 terclen, 
ba? v Pavel ENTS if desired at 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. w-172Chicago 
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Bill, which permits leasing of water- 
power sites by the Government and 
opens the way to a large increase in the 
country’s industrial energy. 


A coal shortage next winter which may 
seriously affect industry is foreseen 
by the Federal Reserve Board in a 
recent review of business, industrial, and 
financial conditions. The situation is 
already said to be acute in some dis- 
tricts and production in many lines is 
being held down. 


George W. Perkins, financier and phil- 
anthropist, dies at Stamford, Conn., at 
the age of fifty-eight. 


The population of Detroit as announced 
by the Census Bureau is 993,739, an 
increase of 527,973. This makes Detroit 
the fourth largest city in the country, 
displacing St. Louis and outranking 
Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburg, all of which were larger than 
Detroit ten years ago. 

The American Federation of Labor 
elects Samuel Gompers president for 
the thirty-ninth time at its fortieth 
annual convention at Montreal. 


Senator Harding, the Republican Presi- 


dential nominee, answers President 
Wilson’s challenge to make the Peace 
Treaty the dominant issue in the 


coming campaign with a statement that 
the Republican party would welcome 
the move. 


June 19.—Forty-five undesirable” aliens 
brought to Ellis Island from the West 
are deported to their native lands. 


A bolt against the Republican party is 
launched in Chieago, when incorpo- 
ration papers are secured for the “‘ Pro- 
American branch” of the Republican 
party. The move is headed by Mayor 
William Hale Thompson’s City Hall 
administration, and is said to be one 
of the outgrowths of the rejection of 
Mayor Thompson’s platform by the 
Republican State Convention. 


Attorney-General Palmer issues a warn- 
ing that agreements between manu- 
facturers and dealers which prevent 
dealers from reducing the selling prices 
of manufactured articles is unlawful. 
Indictments for the violation of this rule 
have already been obtained in some 
cases. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an effort to relieve the fuel shortage 
in New England, orders a virtual em- 
bargo on the exportation of bituminous 
coal at Atlantie seaboard ports north of 
Charleston, South Carolina. The order 
becomes effective June 24. 


The American Federation of Labor closes 
its fortieth annual convention, which 
was held at Montreal. Among the 
demands outlined in the program 
adopted at this convention were ratifi- 
cation of the Peace Treaty; jailing of 
food and clothing profiteers; hands off 
in Mexico by the United States Gov- 
ernment; indorsement of the Irish 
Republic, and a shorter work-day, if 
necessary, to prevent unemployment. 


June 20.—Two white men are killed and 
several negroes wounded in a race 
riot in Chieago, in the heart of the 
city’s “black belt.” The outbreak 
is the result of the burning of the 
American flag by a band of negroes. 


It is announced that Harvard astronomers 
are watching with interest the increase 
in size of ‘‘Nova Aquila,” a new star 









Cut annual fuse 
maintenance costs 


fully 80% 


—as compared to the 
cost of protecting circuits 
with ‘‘one-time’’ fuses. 


Do you know what you spend 
yearly for electrical protection? 
Call in your electrician—get the figures— 
they are four-fifths too high if you are using 
fuses which are discarded after operation. 


An inexpensive Economy “Drop Out” 
Renewal Link, spolied in_a few minutes, 
makes a blown | conomy Fuse as good as 
new. Nothing is discarded but the broken 
fuse strip which has operated. This makes 
possible the 80% cut in the cost of fusing. 


Insist on Economy Fuses—approved b 
peel esa ating 9 Laboratories in all 4 
pacities—from 0 to amperes i 
250 and 600 volts. - — 

For sale by ali leading electrical 
lobbers and Dealers 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada at Montreal 


































4 compartments, 
28inches bigh. 

18 inches in 
diameter. All song birds raise two, and usu- 
ally three, broods of young each 
year, selecting a new nesting 
site for each brood of young, 
so if your houses are put out 
now they are sure to be 
occupied. 











studying their habits and 
how to attract them to beau- 
tiful Bird Lodge, his home on 
Kankakee River. 

Free Bird Book sent on request, 
illustrating Dodson Line, giving prices; 
also beautiful colored bird picture free, 





JOSEPH H. DODSON, Pres. American Audobon Association 
73~ Harrison Avenue ankakee, Illinois 
n Sparrow Trap guaranteed torid your community of 
these quarreisome pests. Price $8.00. 

















Cuticura Soap 


SHAVES = 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrazorshaving. 




















INVENTORS 22,0 gus 


book “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 
model or sketch and description of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


BRONZE ras ters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. , 556 West 27th St., Dept. L.D., New York 








Rats won't eat food they know has killed other 
rats. That's why page 4 “9 paieone St ps — 
ber them from night to night. But Rough on Rats !s 
mixed with other foods, a different food each night. This 
fools rats. Rough on Rats economically exterminates in 
three nights. Don’t die in house. At drug and general 
stores. Send for free booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice. 

E.S.WELLS, Chemist 
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MICHELIN GUIDES 


to the Battlefields of Europe 


“The barrage lifted, a shrill blast from a sergeant’s whistle and 
they were over! Straight out through the wire, cursing, stum- 
bling, yelling, into the jaws of dea.h—and they laughed.”’ 


What fields of glory these! Know them better, each town, each historic land- 
mark and the part it playe |. All are described in the Michelin Guides to the 
Battlefields. Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound. Order them today. 


BOOKS NOW READY THE AMERICANS IN THE 








(English Edition) GREAT WAR 

be First Battle of the 1.50 Vol. 1—The Second 

_ ny. aa eae : Battle of the Marne...$1.00 
Amie.is F 
Soissons Vol. 2—The Battle of 
Lille ...........sseeee0e- SEEN gids. 0ccsceseoe 1.00 
Verdun - 
PE . i cdc ccdacacesieae 1.00 Vol. 3—Meuse and 
, RRs re 1.00 Argonne Battlefields... 1.00 













Published by Micheli 1 & Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, France. Inquiries from auto and tire 
trade should be seat to Guide Dept. of MICHELIN TIRE CO., MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Address all other inquiries to, 


WAR RECORDS PUBLISHING CO., 50 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS MICHELIN GUIDES 











Meals&Berth 


Included 


3 Parr y Sound 
30,0 slay 
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Delightful Vacation Trips of Over 2000 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, 
Shore Line, Islands, Rivers @ Bays on the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American” & “South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Detroit 
@ Cleveland, via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,000) Islands @ Return 


Stops of several hours made at all principal points of intcrest—-ample time to see the sights. The 
New Ships “North American” and “South American’ — Paseeuser Service Exclusively 
—are equipped to give a service equal to the best Atlantic Liners. ‘THWese magnificent steamships 
have many innovations for travel, comfort and amusement—a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s 
open air playgrounds and deck games. All these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs 
available. Dining Service and Food Equal to that of the Best_Hotels. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $125—3,600 Mile Trip 


Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 
W. H. Black, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 314 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Willard E. Brown, Gen’! Agt., 16 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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that appeared in the sky two years 
ago. The astronomers calculate that 
this ‘‘Nova”’ is 217,120 *‘‘light-years” 
away. 


The War Department begins the dis- 
tribution of 4,765,000 Victory medals 
to members of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 


Seven hundred railroad yardmen strike 
in Baltimore, demanding a raise in 
wages. 


June 21.—An earthquake shakes the city 
of Los Angeles. Several buildings 
are reported to have been slightly 
damaged. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 

International Association of Rotary 

Clubs begins in Atlantic’ City with 

delegates from seventeen nations in 

attendance. 


June 22.—The American Anarchist Fed- 
eration Commune Soviet issues a ealh 
to workers to refuse to participate in 
the coming elections and to seize in- 
dustry and government and establish 
a Soviet system, according to informa- 
tion made public by the Department of 
Justice. 


It is rumored that the four railroad 
brotherhoods, no longer able to restrain 
their men, dissatisfied with the failure 
of the Railroad Labor Board to meet 
their demands for wage-increases, are 
preparing for a general railroad strike 
to be proclaimed Juiy 1, unless the 
award by the Railroad Labor Board is 
made by that date. 


Nine members and the attorney of the 
Meme Board of Education are ad- 
judged guilty of conspiracy and con- 
tempt by Judge Seanlon, of the Superior 
Court, and receive sentences ranging 
from one to five days in jail with fines 
up to $500. 


According to Department of Commerce 
figures, the United States since the be- 
ginning of the war in 1914 has rolled 
up a trade balance of approximately 
$17,000,000,000 against the world. 


Senator Hiram Johnson, Senator La 
Follette, and W. J. Bryan are indorsed 
as third-party candidates at a meeting 
of Nebraska members of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight, at Lincoln. 


The population of the following cities 
are announced in recent census reports: 
Cleveland, Ohio, 796,836, an increase of 
236,173; New Haven, Conn., 162,390, 
an inerease of 28,785; New Bedford, 
Mass., 121,217, an increase of 14,565; 
Columbus, Ohio, 237,931, an increase 
of 55,951; San Antonio, Texas, 161,308, 
an increase of 64,694; Paterson, N. J., 
135,896, an inerease of 19,206. 





The -Chick’s Logic:-— Near Shanghai 
an English sailor on his way to the for- 
eigners’ burial-ground to lay a wreath on 
the grave of a comrade met a native witha 
pot of rice. 

‘Hello, John!” he hailed. 
you going with that?” 

“TI takee put on glave—glave of my 
flien,”’ said the Chinaman. 

‘‘Ho, ho!’’ laughed the sailor. ‘‘And 
when do you expect your friend to come 
up and eat it?”’ 

‘‘All time samee your flien come up 
and smellee your flowers,” replied John.— 
London Opinion. 


‘*Where are 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“J. H. T.,’" Montpelier, Ind.—* Kindly give 
me.some information ~\ reed the word ace 
as used in the Great Wa 

The word ace in the connection to which you 
refer is from the French as, which is the ace or 
chief card in most games of cards. In the 
French aviation service, an ace is an individual 
who has brought down five enemy air-planes within 
his own lines, the feat being recorded in the 
official bulletin and dispatches and the man rank- 
ing as an ace in the service. Why, history does 
not tell; perhaps in allusion to ace of men, per- 
fection. The term is now generally used in 
American periodicals to describe an American 
aviator who has brought down five or more enemy 
planes in battle. 


“W. G. O.,"" Lewisburg, Pa.—* Please tell me 
when the following countries declared war on 
Germany—Nicaragua, Guatemala, Uruguay, and 
Peru. 

Nicaragua declared war against Germany and 
her allies May 18, 1917, and Guatemala, April 28, 
1917. Uruguay broke diplomatic relations with 
her, October 7, 1917, and Peru, October 6, 1917. 

“P. K.,”’ Huntington, Ind.—‘“ (1) What is the 
meaning of Italia Irredenta? (2) What is General 
Allenby’s complete name?”’ 

(1) The dictionary under Irredentist says: “One 
of a party formed in Italy about 1878 to secure 
the incorporation with that country of regions 
Italian in speech and race, notably the people 
of the district around Trieste and Trent in Austria, 
Nice in France, Corsica, and Malta, but subject 
to other governments. Such regions are called 
Italia irredenta, or unredeemed Italy.’ (2) 
His full name is Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby 
(Edmund Henry Hyman Allenby). 

“I. E. W.,” Orestes, Ind.—‘ Kindly advise 
what the Nobel Prizes are—how much, to whom, 
and for _what specific discoveries they are 
awarded.’ 

The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, the 
inventor of dynamite, died in 1896, bequeathing 
his fortune, estimated at $9,000,000, to the found- 
ing of a fund, the interest of which should yearly 
be distributed to those who had mostly contributed 
to the benefit of mankind's improvement during 
the year immediately preceding. The interest 
is divided into five equal shares, given away, 
“one to the person who in the domain of physics 
has made the most important discovery or in- 
vention, one to the person who has made the most 
important chemical discovery or improvement, 
one to the person who has made the most im- 
portant discovery in the domain of physiology or 
medicine, one to the person who in literature has 
produced the most distinguished work of an 
idealistic tendency, and one to the person who 
has promoted most or best the fraternity of nations 
and the abolishment or diminution of standing 
armies, and the formation and increase of peace 
congresses.”’ 

The prizes for physics and chemistry are 
awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science, 
that for physiology and medicine by the Caroline 
Institute (the faculty of medicine in Stockholm), 
that for literature by the Swedish Academy in 
Stockholm, and the peace prize is awarded by a 
committee of five persons elected by the Nor- 
wegian Storthing. 

In accordance with the statutes the awarders 
of the prizes (the four above-named institutions) 
elect fifteen delegates for two consecutive years, 
the Academy of Sciences electing six, and the other 
prize-awarders three each. These delegates elect 
for two consecutive years four members of the 
Board of Directors of the Nobel Foundation, 
which board, consisting exclusively of Swedes, 
must reside in Stockholm. A fifth member, the 
president of the board, is nominated by the 
Government. The Board of Directors has in its 
care the funds of the institution, and hands over 
yearly to the awarders of the prizes the amount 
to be’ given away. The value of each prize is on 
an average $40,000. The distribution of the 
prizes takes place every year on December 10, 
the anniversary of Mr. Nobel's death. Full 
information can be obtained from ‘ Nobelstiftel- 
sens Styrelse’’ (the Board of Directors of the 
Nobel Foundation), Stockholm, Sweden. 
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In All Countries, At All 


Times, Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques 


Issued in Three Forms 
POUNDS STERLING 
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For use in Great Britain and the British Colonies 
and Dependencies. Issued in amounts of Five 
and Ten Pounds. 
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For use in France and the French Colonies and 
Dependencies. Issued in amounts of 200 and 400 
French Francs. 


DOLLAR CHEQUES 





For use in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Central and South America, the West Indies and 
the Orient. These cheques require no other iden- 
tification than your signature. They are a 
“travel money”’ insurance. 


Purchasable at Banks and at Express Offices 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Convertible into Travelers Cheques or currency 


The American Express Travel Department can take care 
of all your Travel requirements anywhere in the world. 


Write Dept. L.D. about your proposed tour 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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AZUVE SEAS 


Cool summer days and nights 
make social recreations a de- 
light at San Diego, California. 


Teas and dances by the blue 
Pacific,—receptions and din- 
ners aboard the white-decked 
war ships of the Pacific Fleet 
—shore picnics, beach sup- 
pers, and friendly groups along 
avenues of broad lawns share 
the soft sea breeze. 

For the 85,000 residents of this fast- 


growing city, and thousands of sea- 
sonal guests, hospitality is a habit. 


This is a good time to establish your 
permanent home at 


nDiERO 
Sa California 


Through Pullman cars Chicago | 
to San Diego over new San Diego | 
and Arizona Railway, Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific | 





**Golden State Limited.’’ 
Through Imperial Valley, Mex- 
ico and Carriso Gorge. 


Send this coupon for 
attractive free booklet 


Se AGES FEY 


San Diego-California Club 
110 Spreckels Building 
San Diego California 
Gentlemen: I should like to know 
more about San Diego,California. 
Please mai! me your free booklet. 
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A Jazzy Pulse.—‘‘ I contend that music 
is the language of the heart.” 

‘Well, in that event, jazz must cause a 
terrible. beating of the pulse.’’—Lezington 
Leader. 


The Brave Freeman To-day.—A renter 
who breaks away from his landlord and 
buys a house of his own has a home of the 
free, and also, at present prices, a home of 
the brave.—Kansas City Star. 


Brains Always Score.— Three Ken- 
tuckians were killed in a fight over a dog. 
The dog is alive because he ran away and 
hid. All of whieh proves that brains 
will triumph in the end.—Johnstown 
Democrat. 


These Days, Yes.—‘‘ The clothes do not 
make the man,” remarked the ready-made 
philosopher. 

“No,” answered the friend who was 
studying a tailor’s bill. ‘‘ They don’t 
make him. They break him.’’—Cleveland 
Catholic Bulletin. 


In the Tornado Belt.—‘‘ Taking your 
piano lesson, are you, dear?” said the 
farmer’s wife to her daughter. 

“Yes, mother.”’ 

** Where is your father? ” 

“In the eyclone-cellar, 
Yonkers Statesman. 


mother ! ’’— 


Mother’s Ologies.—DaucutTer—*‘ Yes, 
I've graduated, but now I must inform 
myself in psychology, philology, bibli—’”’ 

Practica, MotHer—* Stop! I have 
arranged for you a thorough course in 


| roastology, bakeology, stitchology, darn- 


ology, patchology, and general domestic 
hustleology.”—Texas Christian Advocate 
(Dallas). 


Ranch Resourcefulness.—A. S. Barron, 
a rancher near San Mateo, Calif., recently 
lost three bales of hay, and a neighbor of 
his, Henry Bissig, lost a three hundred- 
pound calf. Barron found this notice 
nailed on his barn door: “ We stole three 
bales of hay from your ranch and, finding 
we had no use for it, we stole a calf from 
Bissig to eat it.”,—New York Tribune. 
Drawing the Line on Love 
I’d steal the Kohinoor, love, 
To bind your necklace rare; 
I'd steal the sunset’s gold, love, 
And twine it in your hair; 


To grace your queenly brow, love, 

I’d filch the morning star; 
But darned if I’ll agree, love, 

To let you drive my: car! 
—Richard B. Bennett in ‘‘ Motor-Life.” 





Overpowering Leonidas.—‘‘ Leonidas! ”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Meekton, “ are you aware 
that I was reading my essay on politics 


aloud to you? ” 


** Yes, my dear.” 

“But you went to sleep.” 

*“ Why not? You-removed every doubt 
so thoroughly and solved every problem so 
completely that I saw no further reason for 
retaining personal consciousness.’’—W ash- 
ington Star. 











Domestic Economics.—“ If 


you 
overalls, girlie, you can save on skirts.” 

“Then I can ‘buy that lace waist.’’— 
Louisville. Courier-Journal. 


Wear 


Old-Fashioned ._Mother.— The reason. 
more bedtime stories are not told to chil- 
dren these days is that the children ecme 
in after mother has gone to bed.”,-—E/ Paso 
Herald. 


Treatment Fitting the Case.—‘“ W hat are 
you treating me for, doctor? ”’ 

““ Loss of memory. You have owed me 
a bill of $60 for two years.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. 

Place to Learn.—Bacon—‘“‘ They tell 
me the shad have begun to multiply.” 

Eapert—“ That’s the advantage 
their going in schools, I suppose.”’- 
Yonkers Statesman. 


cf 


Try This.—‘‘ Do you believe in the 
beneficial effects of laughter? ”’ 

“T certainly do. If I can get a man 
laughing I can nearly always borrow $5 
from him.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


(observing 
your eggs 


Anachronistic. — WAITER 
diner’s dissatisfaction )—‘‘Isn't 
cooked long enough, sir? ”’ 

Diner—“ Yes, but not soon enough.”’ 
Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate. 


The Useful Ouija.—‘‘ Where were you 
all evening? ”’ 

** At the club.” 

**T don’t believe it.” 

* All right. Ask the ouija board.”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Lamb is the Goat.—TracHER—‘‘ You 
see, had the lamb been obedient and stayed 
in the fold it would not have been eaten 
by the wolf, would it?” 

Boy—‘‘ No, ma’am, it would have been 
eaten by us.”— New York Watchman. 


Better Qualified.—Farmrer—‘‘ I'll give 
you $5 a day to help me dig potatoes. 
You can start now.” 

Dusty Ruoprs—‘ Guess you better do 
it alone, mister. You planted ’em, so 
you know where they are.’’—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


Entirely So.—It will be noted that the 
1920 Census figures are in harmony with 
the Census Bureau estimates for earlier 
years except in the case of Manhattan 
in which the decrease in population re- 
ported in 1920 is entirely out of line 

‘savoX JolIvo JOJ soyRUIyso 94} YALA 
—New York Times. 

Wise Jimmy.—‘‘ Jimmy,”’ said the fond 
mother to her smart  eleven-year-old, 
‘‘what* became of that little pie I made 
for you as a treat yesterday? Did you 
eat it? ”’ 

““No, mama,”’ answered Jimmy with a 
grin; ‘I gave it to my teacher at school 
instead.” 

“That was very nice and generous of 
you, Jimmy,” complimented his mother. 
‘* And did your teacher eat it? ”’ 

“Yes; I think so,” answered Jimmy. 
“ She wasn’t at school to-day.””—London 
Tit-Bits. 
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Actual test at the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
proved the Tilton Fan 
Belt able to withstand 
a pull up to 2550 Ibs., 
over 144 tons, before 
breaking. There was 
no perceptible, stretch. 

Tilton Belts have 
a tensile strength of 
» nearly 3 tons per sq. 

inch. 
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itp “frozen” to cylinder walls,—radiator empty,— 


oil gone,—connecting rods warped,—bearings ruined. 


All because the belt, the weakest link in the important cooling 
system had failed. 


It was just an ordinary fan belt. It stretched,—it slipped. It did 
not force the fan to keep pace with the motor: 


Tilton Belts are different. 





They get the utmost from the cooling system. ‘They do pot 
stretch or slip. Woven endless to exactly fit your car, there are no 
weak spots to give out. They are stronger, last longer, cut down 
oil consumption, reduce carbon, insure against motor damage, keep 
the engine operating perfectly always. 


Tilton belts insure proper cooling whether racing along the open 
road, climbing the highest hills on low, or crawling through con- 
gested tfaffic. 


Your car is safe if Tilton-equipped. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 23-31 West 43rd St., New York City 
MANUFACTURER 
Arthur S. Brown Manufacturing Co. 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE : 
101-56 
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Off tice Workers ? 


A Question to Executives 


EEP the factory men contented,” that is the praise- 
worthy goal of American Industry to-day, 


Interior lighting and ventilating are brought to a science. 
Gravity conveyors, hoists and tractors lighten each shop- 
worker’s labor and increase his productiveness. Count- 
less safety devices and the finest tools protect him from 
injury. Spick-and-span wash and locker-rooms, sanitary drinking 
fountains and marble-topped lunch tables safeguard his health 
and keep him “satisfied to stay on the job”. 

But, frankly—how about your brain laborers ?—those 
who stay long after the whistle blows to straighten out the tangles, 
or after the day is done, often lie awake for hours going over 
imaginary endless columns of figures of an unbalanced statement ? 

Do you lighten their labor and increase their productiveness, 
with clean-cut roomy desks, handy trays and indexes, smooth- 
acting, capacious files and systematized card cabinets ? 

Give them efficient tools, too—they certainly earn them! 

When you plan office improvement, personally investigate the 
smooth-running, labor-saving efficiency and beautiful craftsman- 
ship of Van Dorn Steel Office Equ pment. 

A “‘Birdseye’”’ showing the full possibilities of 


standardization in steel offive furniture will be 
mailed on request, with name of nearest dealer. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY—CLEVELAND 
Master-Craftsmanship-in-Steel 


. 
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STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





LETTER FILES, EMS§NG SAFES, UNIT & WIDE SECTIONS, DESKS , CHAIRS, LOCKERS 











